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& general accounts received 
irom India of late are so encou- 
ang, the signs of progress are so 
clearly visible, and the political ho- 
rizon is so free from clouds, that we 
are tempted to hope that there may 
be, for some years at least, a cessa- 
tion of those startling and unplea- 
sant occurrences which disturb all 
calculations, and have hitherto ter- 
minated in war, annexation, discord, 
or insolvency. Several numbers of 
this Magazine have contained expo- 
sitions of the ——— and details 
of divers Indian departments, or 
stock subjects of discussion. In the 
present paper we shall endeavour 
to give a brief summary of Indian 
politics as they are at present, and 
we shall indicate some of the dan- 
gers by which the prospect, fair and 
alluring as it is at present, may at 
any time be overclouded. 

Foremost in the catalogue of solid 
and permanent improvements is the 
extension of a complete railway sys- 
tem, which is to connect all the 
great cities of India with each other 
and with the sea-board. One of the 
most serious drawbacks to reforms 
of every kind has been, hitherto, the 
want of communication. The desti- 
tution of roads did not indeed pre- 
vail to the extent generally credited 
in England; but—with the exception 
of one really Roman road from Cal- 
cutta to Delhi, of sundry metalled 
roads in the north-west provinces, 
in Madras, and in part of Bombay, 
which were often indifferently re- 
paired, or terminated when a few 
more miles would have made them 
connecting media—we were, till very 
lately, in a state not much better 
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than the worst administe 
pean kingdoms. 


{ Kuro- 
Parts of India, in 
this respect, were about on a par 
with Spain, or the Abruzzi, or 


Greece. Bengal proper only com- 
menced its roads on a definite sys- 
tem within the last five years; and 
no part of India could be said to 
have reached the stage of develop- 
ment which had been reached by 
England in theedays of Macadam, in 
the pre-railway period; whilst other 
parts were still in the condition of 
the Highlands before the celebrated 
advent of General Wade. The con- 
sequences of this defect in civiliza- 
tion were felt not only by the trader, 
the merchant, and the agriculturist, 
but in every department of the state 
where activity was of importance, or 
European supervision was impera- 
tive to success. The opening of 
some railways, and the extension of 
others which had been in working 
order for a few hundred miles, have 
strengthened tenfold the hands of 
the executive government, while 
they have lessened the danger of 
those fearful visitations which arise 
from excessive drought or inunda- 
tion. Benares, the safety of which 
hung in the balance for weeks in 
1857,and which was not accessible for 
troops by land or water under a fort- 
night from Calcutta, is now twenty- 
six hours distant from that place. 
A moderate hiatus remains here 
and there in the whole line of nearly 
one thousand miles, or twice the dis- 
tance from London to Aberdeen, 
which separates Calcutta from Delhi. 
Generally, the iron feelers are being 
pushed across the peninsula from 
Bombay to Agra. Madras is even 
A 
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now connected with the Malabar 
coast and the sea by a line of rail. 
Calcutta is linked to the great river 
Ganges by a second additional line, 
which is greater in extent than that 
between London and Birmingham, 
and which passes through districts 
as rich, as populous, and as highly 
cultivated as our midland counties. 
In two years’ time, it is more than 
probable that the whole of India 
will be either girdled or pierced by 
several important lines of communi- 
cation, which will give the most 
effective assistance in foreign war- 
fare, and will render a general mu- 
tiny impossible. We shall thus 
hasten at once from the extreme of 
barbarism to the acme of civilization 
—from a normal difficulty of inter- 
course, which disheartened the man 
of commerce, fettered the adminis- 
trator, and paralyzed the statesman, 
to an interchange of resources which 
will lend wings to enterprise, and 
bestow ubiquity on our armies: we 
shall turn from a picture such as 
that presented by Gaul and Britain, 
with their unpierced forests and 
their naked Celts, previous to the 
Roman occupation, to one such as 
the most vigorous of ancient rulers 
in conquered dependencies, the Cesar 
of France and the Agricola of our 
own island, never even imagined in 
their wildest dreams. 

We believe it scarcely possible to 
exaggerate the solid advantages 
which a complete system of railways 
will confer on India. Not the least 
slow to perceive this benefit are the 
natives, from the rajah or minister 
who has a seat in the Council of the 
Governor-General, to the clerk in a 
Government office on sixty pounds 
a year, and the cooly, who by un- 
skilled labour gains sixpence a day. 
Some harmless fancies and specula- 
tions were indulged at the time 
when railways were first started, on 
the supposed fancies or prejudices 
of the native population. They 
would, it was said, require distinc- 
tions of caste to be provided for by 
separation of carriages ; they would 
never find out the value of time; 
they would prefer to walk or take a 
boat; they would use railways only 
when going on a pilgrimage, and 
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therefore lines should be made to 
Juggernaut. <A great many of these 
anticipations are unrealized, as those 
who had really studied the country 
well knew they would be. The na- 
tives flock to the newly-opened sta- 
tions. The working classes, and 
those who seek service or ply their 
trades at a distance from their own 
homes, have positively learnt to act 
on the axiom that a saving of time 
is a saving of money. The higher 
classes may be seen on a Saturday 
evening leaving the dust and heat 
of town for their homes, fifty, sixty, 
or a hundred miles down the line of 
rail, with carpet-bags in their hands, 
in unconscious imitation of a Lon- 
don citizen, to return on the Mon- 
day in time for the work of the 
court or the counting-house. The 
amount of merchandize transmitted 
by rail is already considerable ; and, 
as often noticed in similar instances, 
no sensible diminution has yet been 
felt in the bulk and number of com- 
modities transported by water or by 
ordinary lines of road; on the con- 
trary, the common traffic of the 
country seems doubled, and is not 
only conveyed to certain parts on 
the lines of railway, but runs parallel 
to, and seems to compete with, the 
new and faster conveyances. A cha- 
racteristic feature of high Indian 
official life will no doubt be much 
modified, if not entirely erased, by 
the introduction of railways. Vice- 
roys and Governors, it is well known, 
have hitherto been used to make 
the tour of their dominions during 
the cold season of the year under 
canvas. The large camp is pitched 
in due form, and in spaces scrupu- 
lously measured, at Benares, or Agra, 
or in Central India, at any time be- 
tween the 1st of November and the 
ist of March. A squadron of dra- 
goons, a troop of irregular cavalry, 
commanded by some dashing and 
expert swordsman, a wing of a regi- 
ment of the line, form the escort 
of the Ruler of Hindostan. Secre- 
taries, and chaplains, and a small 
army of clerks are a part of the 
cortége ; and all the comforts and 
appliances of civilized life, servants, 
and stores, and bulky records, with 
long lines of camels, elephants, and 
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Arabs, give to the camp the appear- 
ance of a huge bazaar, and recall to 
the historical student the life-like 
pictures of the progress of Oriental 
monarchs which are handed down 
to us by Tavernier, the well-travelled 
jeweller, and by Bernier, the amus- 
ing French doctor, who corresponded 
with Colbert. Of course some object 
is always attained by these expen- 
sive and imposing tours. Native 
grandees, who themselves often join 
the viceregal camp with a horde of 
retainers, are keenly alive to pa- 
geantry and show. Political objects 
are thts furthered; the different 
gradations of native rank are rigor- 
ously respected; the tried fidelity 
and valuable services of one rajah 
or nawab in the hour of peril are 
splendidly rewarded ; while the par- 
tial disaffection, the cautious inacti- 
vity, or even the open revolt of 
another, are recalled to his memory 
in suitable and dignified language, 
only to be at once consigned to obli- 
vion. On these occasions the Eng- 
lish Viceroy has repeatedly exhibited, 
with lasting effect, the majesty, the 
might, and the mercy of the Chris- 
tian Government which he repre- 
sents; and kings and princes have 
secretly and openly acknowledged 
that the high-bred foreigner with 
the star and the riband, if alien to 
them in blood, language, and reli- 
gion, was still not unworthy to sway 
the sceptre of Akbar or Shah Jehan. 
On such a tour, Lord Auckland 
struck admiration, and even awe, 
into the penetrating mind of Runjeet 
Sing; Lord Hardinge exhibited to 
the natives of Upper India the spec- 
tacle of a gallant soldier, lopped in 
battle, who was frank of speech, and 
capable of wielding the pen as well 
as the sword; Lord Dalhousie, with 
that winning smile which is still 
preserved to us on canvas, and that 
silvery voice which charmed all his 
hearers, turned the Sikh chieftains 
from formidable opponents into va- 
luable allies, and brought the astute 
ruler of Cashmere to acknowledge 
in open durbar, that only the Bri- 
tish Government could be his strong 
tower of defence ; and Lord Canning, 
calm, stately, but impressive in 
manner, in accents not unworthy of 
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his illustrious father, opened new 
views of their rights and their duties 
to the minds of the wondering Ta- 
lookdars of Oude. But these objects 
have been purchased by sundry in- 
conveniences felt by the lower order 
of natives, and by grievances en- 
dured in silence, or, if made known, 
drowned in the noise and bustle of 
the important progress. Wherever 
the Governor-General pitches his 
camp, the price of the commonest 
necessaries rises to an unexampled 
height; the employment of forced 
labour for carriage and transport 
becomes inevitable ; thefts are of 
nightly occurrence; instances of 
oppression on the part of native 
subordinates pass sometimes unre- 
dressed, and often undetected ; whole 
districts are kept in a state of agita- 
tion and ferment; and the expendi- 
ture of the public money on these 
showy progresses forms a consider- 
able item in the annual budget. It 
is more than probable, then, that 
with the gradual extension of rail- 
ways these marches, with their im- 
pedimenta, their expenditure, the 
interruption which they cause to 
business, their grandeur, and their 
oppressiveness, will be curtailed, if 
not wholly discontinued. Not that 
we would wish a Governor-General 
to live in seclusion, or to attempt to 
govern India only through volumi- 
nous correspondence, or an occa- 
sional manifesto in print ; but it will 
be comparatively easy henceforth for 
the Viceroy to transport himself 
quietly from one seat of local go- 
vernment to another, to convene a 
meeting of chiefs in one year at 
Agra, in another at Lucknow, in a 
third at Jubbulpore or Saugor, and 
in a fourth at Sotacamund, and to 
avoid the hindrance to business, and 
the annoyance to the lower classes 
which the progress of a huge camp, 
at the rate of ten miles a day for 
three months together, invariably 
entails. We conclude this part of 
our subject by noticing that the first 
step in the introduction of railways 
into India was taken by Lord Har- 
dinge. The foundation of a com- 
plete system of railway communica- 
tion, preceded by the telegraph, is 
the work of Lord Dalhousie, as’ 
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clear-sighted in these measures of 
internal reform as he was vigorous 
in the pacification of a newly-an- 
nexed province. The survey, occu- 
pation, and delivery of the land 
required for the lines of railway, 
coupled with an investigation into 
complicated rights and tenures, and 
with a satisfactory settlement of all 
claims and disputes, is the work of 
members of the civil service; and 
the successful construction of ex- 
tensive railway works, under diffi- 
culties of climate, under scarcity of 
labour, and subject to interruptions 
by revolt and anarchy, is the legiti- 
mate boast of civil engineers such as 
Mr. Turnbull and others, of whom 
any state in Europe might justly be 
proud. 

We repeat, that from the early 
completion of a connected and not 
too expensive system of railways, we 
may fairly expect a security to our 
tenure of empire, an equalization in 
the scale of prices, a facility for the 
performance and the supervision of 
the hundred details of civil admi- 
nistration, an amount of solid com- 
fort and convenience to all classes 
of natives and Europeans, and a 
certainty of diffused, increasing, and 
permanent prosperity, which are not 
to be ee | for from any other of 
the political remedies so constantly 
proposed for alleged Indian mai- 
administration. The railway will be 
a greater instrument in civilizing 
India than the sale of waste lands 
or the redemption of the land-tax, 
or the abolition of the salt and opium 
monopolies, or the rejected contract 
law, which was to convert, by some 
mysterious and unexplained process, 
fraudulent and dishonest cultivators 
into good and true men. The rail- 
way system, and the extension of 
country roads as feeders to railways 
—to which subject the local govern- 
ments are devoting their best ener- 
gies—naturally lead us to the subject 
of cotton, of which we all have heard 
so much lately, in the shape of 
pamphlets, leading articles, and 
speeches at public meetings. The 
conclusions to which all inquiries 
on this important topic appear to 
point are these:—In every presidency 
of India there are considerable tracts 
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in which cotton could be grown, of 
a staple not unsuited to English 
manufacture; and if the whole of 
the deficiency in the , Lancashire 
market has not yet been supplied 
from our colonies and dependencies, 
it is indisputable that a very rapid 
and a large increase in Indian cotton 
has taken place within the last two 
years. It may well be doubted 
whether Indian cotton can ever suc- 
cessfully compete with the American 
article, either in cheapness of pro- 
duction or in suitability of texture; 
and it is quite certain that, unless 
the growers in India may rely on 
finding a permanent market for 
their produce, or if they are haunted 
with fears that this plant, raised 
with considerable pains, will afford 
an inadequate remuneration, or none 
at all, they will not increase the 
acreage hitherto set apart for this 
sort of produce. In short, if the 
ports of America are reopened, and 
the former supply of the cheaper, 
better, and more plentiful article be 
accessible to Manchester, it is feared, 
and with some grounds, that Indian 
cotton will again be neglected by 
those whose positive and immediate 
interest it should be to take adequate 
means for the continuance of the 
cultivation at its present rate, and 
even for its greater development. 
The opinion of all practical persons 
seems to indicate that those means 
would be the purchase of cotton 
from the cultivators on the spot. 
Experience shows that the Indian 
ryot will grow anything which will 
pay him. And it is extremely in- 
correct to assert that all the higher 
products of the Indian climate are 
grown by miserable cultivators, 
steeped in indigence, who cannot 
work without advances in cash. 
All classes or sections of the agri- 
culturists are fat and contented. 
They possess three or four ploughs, 
a ‘dozen bullocks, and half a dozen 
horses in one cluster ; they eat many 
things besides that which is vainly 
imagined to support all India; and 
they support widowed relatives, and 
the families of their sons and bro- 
thers. With bullocks not much 
bigger than a Scotch kyloe, and 
with ploughs the shape of which 
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would raise a pitying smile on the 
face of a Lothian farmer, they often 
perform wonders in the way of pre- 
paring their land. But those Eng- 
lishmen who want cotton will find 
their account in leaving the Indian 
cultivator, who is very often a ten- 
ant-proprietor, to his own peculiar 
mode of raising and cutting his 
crop, and in purchasing the same, 
when grown, for ready money. The 
Manchester merchant or Chamber of 
Commerce has been told to depute 
agents to make purchases, to esta- 
blish warehouses, to set up ma- 
chinery to clean the cotton, to press 
and pack it carefully, and then to 
despatch it to the sea-coast. It is 
in this way that European capital, 
energy, and supervision will find the 
best field of action, and not in the 
establishment of so-called farms, 
which, in populous districts, lead 
to complicated questions as to rights 
of land, and tend to embroil the 
farmer in a contest with the Indian 
cultivator, whose position is either 
misunderstood or misrepresented by 
designing writers in India and in 
England. The Indian Government 
is doing its part in the construction 
of roads. The Indian cultivator will 
do his part in growing any of the 
expensive kinds of produce for which 
there may be a regular demand. 
Lancashire has only to do its part 
in the transaction, and guarantee to 
the producer a constant purchaser 
and a remunerative price. We shall 
then have no more foolish speeches 
which attribute the distress in the 
cotton districts to the dreadful mis- 
government of India, or to the inve- 
terate dislike of officials to inde- 
pendent Englishmen ; and the cotton 
question, as it is termed, will then 
be understood to be governed by the 
invariable laws which in all coun- 
tries govern demand and supply. 
We turn from this subject, by 
which India has of late been made 
familiar to untravelled Englishmen, 
to others not so well known. The 
efforts to raise the native character, 
which have more or less actuated 
every governor, since the days of 
Lord William Bentinck, have been 
crowned with some success. A 
purer and a more highly-educated 
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race of native judges now fill the 
subordinate civil courts. The older, 
untrained, and not impeccable race 
of these functionaries is gradually 
dying out. In the Council of the 
Viceroy for making Laws and Regu- 
lations, and in the separate Local 
Councils of Bengal, Bombay, and 
Madras, seats are reserved for na- 
tives of learning, influence, and 
position, who engage there in free 
discussion with English officials of 
rank, with English barristers of 
eminence, and with English mer- 
chants of wealth and intelligence, 
on the various ‘subjects in which 
legislative interference is desirable. 
The effect of the admission of 
orientals to a council which legis- 
lates for the rights, or prescribes 
the duties, of the native population, 
on the native mind generally, has 
been satisfactory and invigorating. 
It is a principle, and a sound prin- 
cipie, with men who really wish for 
the gradual elevation of the natives, 
that a Hindu or Mahommedan is 
better suited to the administration 
of justice, or to the discussion of 
laws and reforms, in a mixed assem- 
bly, than to the free exercise of 
executive power in some high and 
responsible situation. The wisdom 
of this no one should now question. 
The day may come when a native 
shall discharge the functions of 
collector and magistrate, shall re- 
present the government as_ the 
highest authority in a district or 
division, remote from immediate 
supervision, and shall exhibit those 
qualities of self-reliance, activity, 
and fertility of resource in diffi- 
culties, by which Englishmen have 
signalized themselves in every pe- 
riod of Indian history. But this 
time is not yet; and experience has 
shown that the native may be just, 
pure, and conscientious on the 
bench, or that he may advan- 
tageously take part in the delibera- 
tions of a council or committee, 
that he may even carry out compli- 
cated details of executive manage- 
ment under the immediate eye of 
his European superior, but that he 
has not yet exhibited those qualities 
of vigour, of fortitude, and of reso- 
lution which could lead the Govern- 
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ment to place him in charge of a 
line of customs on the frontier, or 
of a district where zemindars and 
ryots are at issue for their rents, or 
of a tract of country bordering on 
the hills, and subjected periodically 
to a raid of wild tribes. A native, 
at the commencement of this year, 
was elevated to a seat in the High 
Court of Calcutta, and now sits 
there on the same footing, as re- 
gards pay and position, with bar- 
rister - judges from Lincoln’s Inn, 
and civilians trained in the lan- 
guage and the customs of the coun- 
try. The choice of her Majesty’s 
Government has been fortunate in 
this instance. The first native who 
sits in the Court which now admi- 
nisters the whole civil and criminal 
law of Bengal, within and without 
Calcutta, is a Brahmin whose an- 
cestors came, some generations ago, 
from the Province of Cashmere, 
and settled on the plains of the 
Lower Ganges. Long known to 
the judges of the old and abolished 
Sudder Court as an acute pleader, 
versed in the laws, the literature, 
and the customs of the Lower Pro- 
vinces, and of unimpeachable cha- 
racter, he is likely to justify the 
selection of the Government, and to 
exhibit, as a judge, qualities equal 
to those which had distinguished 
him as an advocate. If the effect 
of the appointment of native gentle- 
men to seats in the Legislative 
Councils was. excellent on native 
society, that of the elevation of a 
native advocate to the highest judi- 
cial office cannot easily be over- 
ruled as regards the subordinate 
native judges and the whole native 
bar. It has communicated an elec- 
trical shock to all gradations of the 
profession; and every native who 
now selects the courts as a profes- 
sion for his children, feels exactly 
like Paterfamilias, who, when send- 
ing one son to the Church, and the 
other to the Law, sees a mitre or a 
seat in the Pleas or the Queen’s 
Bench comfortably secured for one 
and the other. 

The advancement of the native is 
not likely to be discouraged by the 
nomination of Sir Charles Trevel- 
yan to the post of Member of the 
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Council of India, or, as it is gene- 
rally termed, to the post of Minister 
of Finance. ‘Trained under the 
auspices and in the school of Lord 
William Bentinck, he comes, after 
the lapse of nearly a quarter of a 
century, to renew his labours in the 
scene of his early official distinction, 
speaking the language and under- 
standing the temperament of the 
natives, and yet bringing with him 
a large stock of fresh English ideas, 
which, if applied with discretion, 
are a sure guarantee for Indian 
progress and reform. But the chief 
duty of the follower of Bentinck, 
and the brother-in-law of Macaulay, 
will be, for the present, to regulate 
the expenditure of the empire. In 
three years’ time we have had three 
English financiers in succession 
placed at the head of this important 
department. We are not going 
here to balance the respective 
merits as chancellors of the Indian 
Exchequer, of the late Mr. Wilson 
and of Mr. Laing, or to re-open the 
controversy which raged last year 
between the latter and the Secre- 
tary of State. Whatever diversity of 
opinion there may have been as to 
the New Currency Bill, or however 
partial and ineffective, or even un- 
just, may have been the Income-tax, 
there is no doubt that the labours 
of Mr. Wilson were of signal service 
to the whole Indian Exchequer, and 
that by him and his successor the 
finances have been placed on a solid 
and satisfactory footing. A system 
of annual budgets has been intro- 
duced, and each government and 
each department now regularly 
furnishes, not a hasty sketch, but a 
careful and detailed estimate of its 
expected income and outgoing for 
the ensuing year. The Budget is 
now yearly propounded in an ela- 
borate speech by the Finance mi- 
nister, who explains .the principles 
on which taxation will be either 
increased or lightened for the next 
twelvemonth, balances receipts with 
expenditure, unrolls figures and 
statements, and allots definite sums 
to the various departments of the 
State—to the administration of jus- 
tice, to education, to political ser- 
vice, to revenue, and to public 
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works. The publicity and the mi- 
nute and careful calculations which 
distinguish these proceedings have 
materially enhanced the credit of 
the Government, while they have 
given confidence to the merchant 
and the trader. And though it is 
now no longer disputed that Mr. 
Laing’s mode of calculation was 
wrong, and that of Sir Charles 
Wood right, in the quarrel of 1862, 
yet the present aspect of Indian 
Finances, thanks to Mr. Wilson and 
Mr. Laing, is certainly such as to 
warrant confidence for the future, 
and to dispel every idea as to 
Indian insolvency, or as to the 
inability of that great empire to 
show a surplus. The amounts of 
the cash-balances in the Indian 
treasuries have been steadily in- 
creasing in spite of heavy disburse- 
ments in India and in England. 
The public securities now stand at 
a higher premium than has been 
known for years. Something of 
this rise is due to the abundance of 
money diverted from its ordinary 
channels in America, and spread 
over the market at home and 
abroad. The other sources of 
Indian income, if not all endowed 
with the elasticity peculiar to Eng- 
lish objects of taxation, have yet 
shown themselves steadily expan- 
sive. The price of opium has not 
fallen. The revenue from stamps 
has surpassed even official expecta- 
tion; and this is, moreover, realized 
by a cheap, certain, and almost im- 
perceptible process, which generates 
no discontent, excites no suspicions, 
presses heavily on no one class of 
men, and really taxes one form of 
luxury, in the shape of protracted 
litigation, which is to the rich 
native what hunting and yachting 
are to millionaires in England, or 
gambling at a German watering- 
place is to a Russian nobleman. 
The returns from salt imported by 
sea, and the quantity of the article 
so imported, are such as to have 
decided the Bengal Government in 
abolishing the monopoly for the 
production and sale of salt hitherto 
enjoyed by it within the tidal limits 
of the Bay of Bengal. The income- 
tax was last year stripped by Mr. 
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Laing of some of its most objection- 
able features; and it is now col- 
lected from the returns of the 
previous year without pertinacious 
and harassing inquiries into the 
gains and losses of individuals and 
firms. Revenue is certainly thus 
sacrificed to peace and quiet; but 
he would be a bold financier who, 
in India, for the sake of an addi- 
tional -half million, would run the 
risk of exasperating the wealthy or 
the respectable classes. There is, 
no doubt, considerable injustice in 
the income-tax at this moment. It 
catches, in a mesh from which no 
one can escape, the savings and the 
salaries of every servant of Govern- 
ment. It presses on the landholder, 
native or European, whose rent-roll 
may be often estimated with some 
accuracy from the revenue which 
the estates pay to Government, and 
which is known to a penny. But it 
is evaded by the general lender, and 
often laughed at by a native banker, 
who, with no lands and no money 
vested for the securities, owns an 
enormous amount of floating capital 
employed in different ventures, and 
who compounds for an annual pay- 
ment not one-twentieth of the sum 
which he ought to contribute. In 
fact, if we consider calmly the ob- 
ject with which this tax was intro- 
duced, we must admit that Mr. 
Wilson’s policy in this respect has 
had but a partial and moderate 
success. It has left some classes 
almost as untaxed as they were be- 
fore. Its returns have been mode- 
rate for a large empire. And it has 
certainly led to some extortion, and 
has produced in some quarters a 
discontent, which is only not fanned 
into a flame because the hope is 
cherished that no financier will ex- 
tend it beyond the period of five 
years, for which it was originally 
announced, or may even abolish it 
before that period expires. 

On the whole, however, we may 
fairly congratulate the government 
of India on the state of its finances, 
and on its rapid transition from 
chronic insolvency to restored pub- 
lic credit. The treasury is over- 
flowing. The public securities are 
at a premium, which three years 
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ago no enthusiast would have ven- 
tured to predict. The budget for 
1863-64 is now expected by the 
public with quiet confidence, with 
hopes in this quarter, and fears in 
that, perhaps, but with nothing of 
anxiety, distrust, or alarm. One 
monopoly—a word always convey- 
ing a hateful sound to English ears 
—is now sinking into its grave. 
The condition of the finances justi- 
fies a generous and even lavish 
expenditure on remunerative public 
works; and the extent and cha- 
racter of those works, as we have 
already shown, will be more likely 
in aid of railways to revolutionize 
India than all the laws that were 
ever framed, or than any scores of 
measures, save, perhaps, the educa- 
tion of the masses. Moreover, a 
good financial system is dependent 
on the prospect of continued peace. 
And we have neither a foreign 
enemy with whom we can wish to 
quarrel, nor an internal foe, unless 
one should be provoked by down- 
right mal-administration. No inde- 
pendent native army exists in India 
anywhere which would twice dare 
to encounter our troops in the open 
field. No native potentate now 
dreams that he can emulate the 
fame of Hyder, or the successful 
marches of Holkar, or that he can 
call into existence a powerful native 
army animated with the spirit of 
the Guru, and drilled and disci- 
plined by the veteran captains of 
France. With the exception of the 
Nizam’s territories, to-which we 
shall advert presently, it is not easy 
to see in what quarter the elements 
of fury or disturbance could be 
compounded into one black mass. 
Even those uneasy rumours which 
last year disturbed the peace of 
anxious brigadiers and alert civi- 
lians have entirely died away. No- 
body seems to care whether the 
Nana Sahib is yet lurking in the 
jungles of Nepaul, or whether he 
has visited the holy city of Benares 
in a clever disguise. Every now 
and then we are favoured with an 
announcement in the newspapers 
that punishment, which had been 
halting with a lame foot after some 
of the actors in the tragedies of 
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1857, has at length claimed its vic- 
tims, and that by a just, impartial, 
and public trial retribution has 
fallen on some one whose deeds of 
blood and prolonged resistance had 
excluded him from the pale of 
mercy. Such official and deliberate 
acts only stamp more deeply on the 
face of Indian society the impress 
of our resistless power, In the 
memorial churches which have 
lately been erected at Cawnpore 
and Arrah we were solemnly re- 
minded that henceforth we must be 
merciful; and we may well hold 
that such edifices are erected more 
out of piety to the dead than from a 
desire to perpetuate a triumph over 
the living. When we turn further 
from painful to pleasing reminis- 
cences we have so many examples 
of devotedness rewarded, so many 
dresses of honour worn on public 
occasions by faithful chiefs, so many 
lands bestowed on the deserving, so 
many substantial tokens of the gra- 
titude of a great government, that 
we are led to ask, like the be- 
wildered traveller in the temple of 
Neptune, where the rebels and the 
traitors are to be found. We say, 
in short, that what with the peace 
that now reigns from the seaboard 
to the mountain barrier, with a 
foreign policy which has made 
the native feudatories comprehend 
clearly their relation to the British 
Government, with the sure gradual 
elevation of qualified natives within 
our own territories to posts of 
emolument or distinction, with a 
sound, healthy, and well-established 
system of finance, with a more uni- 
form and improved administration 
of civil and criminal justice, with 
accelerated intercourse, and with 
numerous other solid and substan- 
tial improvements of less note, the 
territories of the Queen in India do 
now present something of that 
picture of ‘peace, prosperity, and 
progress’ which was the earnest 
and last prayer of one of our great- 
est rulers, and which his acts, mis- 
judged and misrepresented at one 
time, have mainly contributed to 
render possible. 

But it would be extremely unfair 
after the above picture, which is 
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drawn in sober seriousness, not to 
point out a few of the dangers 
which every wise and prudent ruler 
will do well to keep in view, and 
against which, to the measure and 
scope of his abilities and opportuni- 
ties, he must endeavour to provide 
a remedy. 

One of the most striking delu- 
sions engendered by the mutiny is 
a theory that, in legislating for 
India, absolute ignorance is better 
than partial, not to say full, know- 
ledge. There had certainly been 
points in which the boasted fami- 
liarity of Indian officials with ‘the 
habits and feelings of the people’ 
had been found to fail. Magistrates 
in 1857 mistook the character of 
influential natives within their dis- 
tricts. Commissioners were incom- 
petent to stop or to track to their 
source those mysterious rumours, 
or that circulation of messages by 
symbols, which heralded the out- 
break. And colonels who had 
grown grey in the service, with a 
chivalrous confidence in the assur- 
ances of ten honest men left in their 
regiment, steadily believed in the 
fidelity of the corps, and paid their 
lives as forfeit for their belief.’ 
Therefore, because the officials 
failed in some instances to appre- 
ciate the magnitude of the danger, 
or mistook loyal men for rebels, or 
adopted measures which forced 
wavering or disaffected men into 
open revolt, it was imagined that 
the whole administration of India 
had been one gigantic error, and 
that for the future any theories of 
the sciolist might be freely and 
safely brought into action. Little 
notice was taken of the numerous 
instances in which civilians and 
soldiers exhibited marvellous tact 
in temporizing with the disloyal, 
and in playing off one interest or 
prejudice against another, or of the 
skill with which small resources 
were made to achieve great objects, 
or of the administrative talent, 
habit of organization, and complete 
knowledge of the structure of native 
society, by which, after a due mani- 
festation of the military power, the 
civil frame and polity of a province 
was by civil servants reconstituted 
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or repaired. Probably some of the 
extreme delusions as to the ease by 
which India may be governed in 
ignorance are passing away. Eng- 
lishmen may admit that however 
admirable may be the presence of 
a viceroy experienced in different 
diplomatic conjunctures, or of judges 
with a thorough knowledge of law, 
or of legislators with a familiarity 
with jurisprudence, or of financiers 
with correct opinions on currency, 
capital, and the distribution of 
wealth, in high places in India, still 
the general administration of the 
country must, after all, rest on the 
shoulders of those who have given 
the best part of their lives to the 
country, who speak the languages, 
who know the meaning, origin, and 
effect of each of those strange terms 
which no untravelled Englishman, 
save Burke himself, has ever mas- 
tered, and who can be trusted to 
warn the government of a griev- 
ance or a harsh law before it is 
openly resented by the natives in 
some wild outburst of popular rage. 
Manchester, for instance, is clearly 
impressed with the notion that an 
Indian collector is a personage like 
Mr. Lillyvick, whose sole duty it is 
to collect the assessed taxes, with a 
pen behind his ear, and an ink-horn 
suspended to his button-hole. Pro- 
bably it would not occur to the 
Chamber of Commerce to consult 
Indian collectors as to the value of 
landed property, or the increase in 
cotton cultivation, or the propriety 
of reducing the income-tax, or as to 
the making of new lines of road. 

Yet those statesmen who have 

studied India thoughtfully well 

know that a collector is a French 

prefect, and something more, that 

he unites in his person the func- 

tions of a land-agent collecting 

more than one hundred thousand 

pounds a year, of the Court of 
Chancery as guardian of minors, of 
a judge of suits between landlord 

and scores of tenants in which rents 

may be adjudged for the past year, 

and enhanced for the next, and that, 

as magistrate also, he has been, till 

lately, responsible for the repres- 

sion, detection, and punishment of 

crime. To those who wish well to 
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India and its government it is 
somewhat alarming to think that a 
party, guided by such childish igno- 
rance, may possibly have influence 
over legislative or executive mea- 
sures. What would be thought of 
an Indian official starting to reform 
the House of Commons, after his 
retirement to the Oriental Club, 
who was completely ignorant of the 
nature of the franchise? or instruct- 
ing the great mill-owners of Lan- 
cashire in the management of their 
factories, when he did not know the 
difference between a spinning-jenny 
and a modern engine? 

But we see a greater danger to 
India than even gross and discredit- 
able ignorance as to the nature of 
official duties. This is the danger 
which must arise from our habitual 
and determined contemplation of 
that great country in its material, 
and not its moral point of view. 
We say it with confidence, and after 
paying close attention to all that 
has been written on the subject for 
the past two years, that the aspect 
in which Indian topics have been 
considered by the leading writers 
in India and England is such as to 
excite our gravest apprehension. 
Not that anything flagrantly im- 
moral or startling in politics has 
been propounded; no paper or 
review has urged a deliberate repu- 
diation of treaties; no journalist of 
note has insinuated that govern- 
ment must take all missionary en- 
terprises on itself: but the whole 
tendency of articles and reviews is 
and has been that India is bound, 
by an implied contract, to produce 
yearly so many pounds weight or 
pounds sterling of material wealth 
for the sole benefit of England. 
Occasionally, indeed, we are re- 
minded that India has been given 
to us for higher and better ends. A 
philanthropist like Lord Shaftes- 
bury arrests the attention of the 
Peers in a speech which combines 
lofty aspirations with prudential 
aims; a statesman like Mr. Layard 
appeals, but in vain, to that good 
sense and good feeling which ever 
are found in the House of Commons, 
when not clouded by passion or 
interest; in the Daily News and 
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the Saturday Review there have 
been occasional leaders by which 
our countrymen are reminded that 
we have something else to look to, 
between the Indus and the Ganges, 
than bales of cotton, or chests of 
tea; but these are noble and rare 
exceptions; and such utterances are 
literally drowned in the ceaseless 
outcries from presses and platforms 
urging Englishmen to grow rich in 
India, and telling the Indian Go- 
vernment that it is their whole 
duty so to help them—just as Madge 
Wildfire’s appeal to Jeanie Deans 
was drowned in the ferocious roar 
of the Cumberland peasants who 
were about toduck the poor maniac 
in the Eden. ° 
This insatiable mammon-worship 
will never do. Not only is it 
lowering to the tone of our national 
character, not only is it pernicious 
to the intellect, and destructive to 
elevation of thought and feeling, 
but it is daily working absolute mis- 
chief in India. When an English- 
man, strong in his independence, 
and confident in his mental and 
physical energies, selects some pro- 
vince in the interior as a field for 
his operations, he is naturally re- 
moved from intercourse with his 
countrymen; he mixes, at first not 
unkindly, though imperiously, with 
a native population far inferior to 
him in eatien, perseverance, 
resources, and power. In his isola- 
tion, or partial intercourse with his 
countrymen, he continually holds 
converse with the English papers; 
and in these he finds one unvarying 
assertion of the paramount claims 
of cotton, silk, tea, indigo, and other 
sorts of produce. He is told, day 
after day, that a great government, 
which has flagrantly neglected these 
sterling objects, has grossly forgot- 
ten its main duty; and by a not 
unnatural deduction, he holds that 
to individuals who do not neglect 
these grand duties almost any- 
thing they do will be forgiven. 
In the lower orders of Englishmen, 
now increasing in India, this con- 
stant harping on one theme has 
led to some very striking instances 
of positive oppression and cruelty ; 
and the same cause tends to induce, 
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even on those not guilty of vio- 
lence, a contemptuous indifference 
to all native rights and feelings. 
It is not so much for Englishmen 
at the Presidencies that such ad- 
monitions, as it is the positive duty 
of the press to give, are most 
needed: it is the numerous class of 
Englishmen overrunning the in- 
terior, as ‘ Anglo-Saxons,’ or ‘*set- 
tlers,’ or ‘ colonists,’ that need to be 
sharply reminded of the higher 
ends for which they ought to visit 
India. With them, too, the haughti- 
ness, inseparable from their position 
as members of the dominant race, 
is linked the spirit of freedom 
natural to them as Englishmen, and 
the combination makes them ener- 
getic, intractable, and imperious 
where their own ends are concerned. 

Nor is the danger unreal, because 
it is to some extent remote. Occa- 
sionally, too, the vicious tone of 
the press, which we have commented 
on takes a practical shape, threaten- 
ing slavery, and nothing less, to a 
considerable portion of the native 
population. As a remarkable in- 
stance of this tendency, we need 
only mention the proposal to add 
to the Indian code a law turning 
breaches of civil contracts into 
criminal offences. In defence of 
this proposal, after an admission 
that it would be a departure from 
the ordinary principles which guide 
legislation, it has been urged that 
the native contractor who engages 
to execute a stated work, to perform 
service, or to supply materials or 
raw produce, is often careless, per- 
functory, and fraudulent; that the 
interests of the European capitalist 
demand special protection, and that 
the absence of such a law keeps a 
vast amount of capital, and with it 
an enormous amount of beneficent 
philanthropy, out of our Indian 
territories ; that, though apparently 
harsh in its outline, the law in 
question will ultimately prove as 
advantageous to the native as to 
the Englishman, and will coerce the 
former into a higher and purer 
morality; and that the interest of 
both parties, if well understood, 
being identical, the law will even- 
tually work to the mutual satisfac- 
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tion and to the lasting prosperity of 
all concerned. 

The above inferences and asser- 
tions, though open to question, 
rest on some facts not absolutely 
erroneous. The native is addicted 
to evasion and lying, or to a neglect 
and a habit of procrastination at 
variance with his employers’ in- 
terest. Advances have often been 
made, and only partially recovered. 
The ordinary process of law has 
hitherto been slow. The energies 
of an enterprising European are 
often numbed and cramped by his 
entire dependence on native agency. 
But to these facts are added asser- 
tions absolutely untrue. A deli- 
berate attempt has been made to 
represent most natives as day- 
labourers and mere workmen, and 
to override their distinct rights, and 
in some cases their unqualified pro- 
perty in the soil. No notice is 
taken of the numerous instances 
where an enormous amount of 
country produce, hides, sugar, 
hemp, and grain changes hands, 
and is bought up by country dealers 
without their feeling the slightest 
necessity for such a law. It is over 
and over again stated that all In- 
dian peasants have miserable houses, 
and wretched bullocks, and are o 
pressed by poverty or servitude, 
whereas in many provinces our rule 
has either created or fostered a large 
class of substantial middlemen, who 
possess well-built and comfortable 
houses, are rich in flocks and herds, 
and.devote their only time, labour, 
and capital to the cultivation of the 
more valuable products of the soil. 
Yet these men it is deliberately 
proposed to subject to imprison- 
ment as criminals on failure of 
contract. It is also asserted that 
the weight of all Indian authorities, 
save a few crude theorists, is in 
favour of such legislation; whereas 
many men, holding posts of im- 
portance under Government, have 
never swerved from the condemna- 
tion of such an enactment as im- 
politic, tyrannical, and unjust. We 
might continue our exposition of 
the arguments for and against the 
contract law for pages, but we are 
content to sum up the case in the 
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pregnant words of a London news- 
paper,* guided by one who is known 
for a rare combination of Indian 
experience and European know- 
iin and who has thus emphati- 
cally condemned this new and start- 
ling theory for the moral improve- 
ment of the natives:—‘ We say de- 
liberately, writing with a full belief 
in the necessity for encouraging 
European settlement in India, it is 
better that such settlement should 
end, our Indian trade decay, or our 
Indian empire perish, than that any 
such law should. remain five years 
upon the statute-book. At the end 
of that time, a hundred millions of 
labourers, now free, would be simply 
slaves, and a war of vengeance, to 
which the mutinies were a joke, 
would be organizing in every dis- 
trict. In rejecting it, Sir Charles 
Wood has displayed the instinct 
which belongs to the statesman of a 
free people, as well as the humanity 
which belongs to a government so 
terribly resistless as that of India.’ 
The above is a sufficient answer 
to men who declare that the opposi- 
tion to the law comes only from 
officials, who would oppose the 
ingress of independent Europeans 
to India. But the story of any 
such opposition is itself a clever 
assertion, made to suit class in- 
terests. English readers may rely 
on it that ‘ hatred to interlopers,’ on 
the part of officials, means a very 
different thing. It means that 
occasionally a conflict of interests 
does and must arise between the 
sturdy Englishman and the timid 
Hindu, and that when a magistrate 
exerts himself, as he is bound to do, 
to see that laws are not wrested 
from their right ends, and that the 
weaker party shall at least have 
fair play, he is met with the stale 
ery that he fears and hates his 
countrymen, because, from their 
vigour and independence, they will 
denounce official laziness or incapa- 
city wherever they detect it. And 
we may depend on it that it is 
a hopeless task to endeavour to 
raise the moral character of a 
people debased by conquest, tradi- 
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tion, and climate through any such 
process as penal laws applied to 
civil actions. The result would be 
that we should only still lower the 
intellect, when we had enslaved the 
body. But the renewal of the 
attempt to force a contract law on 
the government and the people of 
India is, as we have said, a simple 
effect of the strong desire to post- 
pone all higher considerations, all 
nobler qualities, for which dominion 
over aliens was conferred on Eng- 
land, to the successful prosecution 
of gross and material ends. By 
this we point our moral. Such a 
spirit is pernicious to all concerned. 
It lowers the character of public 
writers as exponents of social duties. 
It may terrify and scare weak 
officials, and lead them to side with 
the stronger and noisier party, to 
the denial or obstruction of justice. 
It is sure to exalt, in the indepen- 
dent European seeking his fortunes 
in India, those parts of his character 
which are the least meritorious, and 
which require no such stimulants. 
And it is raising up amongst the 
passive, but observant and intelli- 
gent natives of India a secret dis- 
trust of the real purposes for which 
we introduce to them the long re- 
sults of our science and the achieve- 
ments of our civilization. 

Amongst other drawbacks to our 
first picture, we should also note 
one which is not wholly to be disre- 
garded, because it arises from the 
mere bustle and earnestness with 
which we prosecute our resources. 
It is not to be denied that constant 
changes in executive measures, and 
exuberance of legislation, tend to 
unsettle and perplex the native 
mind. Improvements will fail if 
they are too rapid. And during 
the last few years the Indian Go- 
vernment has displayed what we 
must term a fussiness in its mea- 
sures which is utterly inconsistent 
with solid and permanent results. 
It is excellent to urge on railroads 
at railroad speed, to construct tram- 
ways, to offer a permanent settle- 
ment of the land-tax to whole pro- 
vinces hitherto assessed for state 
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dues at recurring periods, to permit 
those landowners who are perma- 
nently assessed to redeem their 
land-tax, and to invite speculators to 
purchase waste lands at public 
auction, after survey and measure- 
ment, and after the adjudication 
of uncertain or conflicting rights. 
But owing to the introduction of 
those local councils for the purpose 
of making laws, there is a tendency 
to assume that a law may remedy 
everything. This leads to specu- 
lative, crude, and abortive legisla- 
tion. And there is a similar ten- 
dency in those who are charged 
with the executive administration 
to seek change for change’s sake, 
and to welcome any project for its 
mere novelty. Experiments are 
thus tried, and are discarded for 
new experiments, before they have 
had time to ripen and settle; old and 
obsolete plans are literally resusci- 
tated, after they had been tried and 
dropped years ago, and are gravely 
propounded as new schemes; and 
while the natives look on with be- 
wilderment, and complain that they 
have hardly mastered one new set 
of names and forms when they are 
called on to learn others, this edify- 
inig process goes on, in half a dozen 
provinces, of turning six into half a 
dozen, and half a dozen into six. 
These, however, are minor con- 
siderations, and provided that India 
be governed on the unalterable 
principle of the good of the greatest 
number, and that with the solid 
improvements effected under the 
present government of the crown 
be associated some regard for the 
tried and valuable traditions of the 
Company, at which it is now the 
fashion to sneer, we shall have no 
fear for the result. There may at 
any time be a very serious convul- 
sion in the Nyzam’s provinces, and 
strife on the Deccan, but this is 
perhaps the only quarter in which 
disturbances can arise within the 
peninsula itself. A treaty with 
Burmah has lately placed our rela- 
tions with the Court of Ava on a 
more satisfactory footing. Our 
great danger henceforth lies not in 
war or mutiny, but in our failure to 
govern internally according to un- 
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selfish ends, and in our mismanag- 
ing the vast native population, 
and sowing in them the seeds of 
ineradicable disaffection and hate. 
It is too late, after the mutiny, to 
say that such perils are impalpable 
and distant, and cannot be described 
with sufficient precision of lan- 
guage, or presented to us in a 
remediable shape. As is the danger, 
so is the remedy. The danger, we 
again say, arises from a tendency to 
keep native interests wholly out of 
sight; to introduce strange and one- 
sided laws on the plea that the 
introduction of English capital de- 
mands it; to bring the ignorance 
and cupidity of interested bodies to 
bear on Parliament, on the Minister 
for India, and on the Indian Go- 
vernment; to give unwholesome 
prominence to the objects of wealth 
and luxury; and to forget that a 
great empire and little minds go 
but ill together. The remedy for 
this lies in firmness on the part of 
the members or governors, and in 
their capability to resist undue 
pressure. Something may be hoped 
for if we can only see a loftier 
moral tone in the articles of the 
press. But most depends on the 
tone and character which unofficial 
Englishmen impart to their dealings 
with the natives. Every man in 
India can do something to lower or 
to raise, to help on or to retard the 
progress of administration, though 
he may never hold even the smallest 
office under Government, or draw 

y from the Treasury for a single 

ay. The good faith, the mode- 
ration, the patience, the temper- 
ance, and the equity of every indi- 
vidual engaged in agriculture or 
commerce in the interior, are care- 
fully scrutinized and weighed by 
hundreds of natives. From his 
conduct they derive their impres- 
sions of the general Anglo-Saxon 
character quite as much as from the 
official acts of the magistrate or the 
commissioner; and the exercise of 
the above-named qualities, which, 
it is true, are often severely tried, 
becomes far more critical than the 
exhibition of the sterner and more 
active virtues, which so readily fall 
into the adjunct vices, and which in 
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the East grow spontaneously wher- 
ever enterprise needs them. 
Nothing in the above remarks is 
intended to give cause for despond- 
ency or present alarm, or to over- 
cast the brightness of the picture 
which we have drawn in the first 
part of this paper. But we write 
with the fullest consciousness of the 
rapidity with which in India small 
events, seemingly confined to a can- 
tonment or a district, embrace large 
bodies or whole provinces; and with 
a humble sense of the vast distance 
at which social habits, climate, 
differences of religion and political 
feelings, must keep even well-inten- 
tioned Englishmen from Hindoos 
and Mohammedans. Butafter every 
allowance for the dangers which we 
know, and for others which we can 
only guess at, there is ground for 
confidence in the future of India. 
The dangers of insolvency and those 
of an overgrown native army have 
passed away. The civil administra- 
tion of at least three out of the five 
Presidencies into which India is 
divided is one of steady progress 
under the hands of servants of the 
old Company, who have elevated 
into a science the mere knack of 
governing foreigners and aliens in 
religion and blood. At the head of 
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this empire is a viceroy, tried in many 
conjunctures, versed in diplomacy, 
and in the government of colonies 
where his will was obviously less 
absolute, and his power less exten- 
sive, than they can lawfully be in 
the East. After a year’s experience 
of life in a commercial metropolis, 
Lord Elgin, like other rulers before 
him, has turned his attention to the 
Upper Provinces, has in his late 
progress received the homage of 
native chiefs, and has displayed to 
them the dignity of Her Majesty’s 
representative, and is storing up 
that knowledge of the real wants of 
the country which is only to be 
acquired by intercourse with all 
classes, and by practical observa- 
tion. The series of administrative 
triumphs which illustrated the 
career of Lord Dalhousie may not 
be within his power. The awful 
trial which tested the noble firm- 
ness of Lord Canning may be spared 
him. But he may emulate, or even 
surpass the peaceful rule of Lord 
William Bentinck, whom Hindus 
have ever looked up to with grati- 
tude, and whom a race of English- 
men, removed from the petty official 
prejudices with which their fathers 
regarded him, have now learned to 
admire and revere. 
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LATE LAURELS. 


CHAPTER X. 
A MATCH. 


Voyez vous, ma chére, au siécle ot: nous sommes, 
La plupart des hommes 
Sont trés-inconstants ; 
Sur deux amourenx pleins d’un zéle extréme 
La moiti¢é vous aime 
Pour passer le temps. 


THE theatricals for which Erle’s 

services had been so dearly 
purchased, came week by week to 
occupy a more prominent place 
among the Christmas festivities of 
the county. Florence’s spirit and 
ability precluded any likelihood of 
an indifferent performance. Mrs. 
Vivien was certain to spare no ex- 
pense in securing the due splendour 
of the entertainment. The Major 


contented himself with stipulating 
that, if the house was to be turned 
topsy-turvy, and the long library 
given over to carpentering and 
fiddlers, the sacrifice should be at 
any rate in a worthy cause, and that 
Shakspeare should receive the chief 


honours of the occasion. 

‘By all means, said Florence, 
‘ provided we have something amus- 
ing to follow. Mr. Slap is to con- 
trive an afterpiece for us, and we 
shall have a capital corps. I have 
secured Count Malagrida, who, I 
am certain, must be an admirable 
tragedian; and Captain Anstruther 
and Lord Scamperley will do well 
enough for inferior parts. Now, if 
kind Fortune would but send us 
some actresses!’ 

Florence had her wish: not even 
the coyness of Heavyshire reserve 
was proof against so alluring a temp- 
tation. Everybody, after a period 
of well-bred reluctance, ascertained 
that everybody else was going, 
and resolved that abstinence would 
be useless singularity. Even Lady 
Dangerfield succumbed to her 
daughters’ solicitations, and felt that 
to throw away a chance of Lord 
Scamperley would be almost flying 
in the face of a providential arrange- 
ment. Margaret, when it was pro- 
posed to her to take an active part 


in the proceedings, protested her in- © 
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competence too vehemently for dis- 
belief. Nor was Florence at all 
seriously in need of her assistance ; 
but to her next request she would 
take’ no refusal. She had judged 
rightly, that, could but the proper 
part for her be found, Nelly’s 
pretty, frightened airs, and half- 
coquettish manner, would be certain 
to captivate the least indulgent 
audience; and she rejoiced, too, that 
Nelly should make her first appear- 
ance in society under her especial 
protection. The young lady her- 
self was ardent in her entreaties, 
coaxed Margaret into abetting her 
design, and teased the Squire at last 
into giving a rather doubtful assent. 
Charles, as a matter of course, was 
to make himself useful should his 
services be required. 

Thereupon Florence and Erle 
formed themselves into a committee 
of management, and—protesting in 
vain against the Major’s restriction,— 
began to ransack their Shakspeares 
for the discovery of something 
within the range of ordinary abilities. 

‘We two,’ said Florence, ‘ shall 
have to bear the burthen of the day, 
remember. I presume you know 
both our characters well enough to 
choose something appropriate.’ 

‘Of course, said Erle, ‘we must 
have nothing heroic or sentimental ; 
the histrionic powers of both of us 
would break down short of that. 
Hamlet is too trite—Antony and 
Cleopatra too affectionate. Suppose 
we let Malagrida take Richard the 
Third ? 

‘I should have to be the Queen, 
and I have no notion of being a 
scold,’ Florence answered, laughing. 
‘Think, again: what a pretty Mi- 
randa our little Underwood prize 
might be made into.’ 

B 
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‘No, no! cried her companion, 
‘ The Tempest is a stroke byond us, 
there are all sorts of mythological 
impossibilities at the end; not but 
that Scamperley might do Caliban 
to advantage; but stop, I have an 
idea at last; you shall be Beatrice, 
the very réle of all others for which 
Nature intended you.’ 

‘And you Benedick,’ cried Flo- 
rence; ‘but it would need cleverer 
tricks, I assure you, than any in 

. Much Ado about Nothing to cheat 
me out of my quarrelsome mood. 
However, I shall enjoy putting you 
down thoroughly in public.’ 

‘I suppose we must have a draw- 
ing-room edition of it,’ said Erle; ‘I 
will tone it down to the proper key 
for amateur performers.’ 

‘Very well, Benedick,’ cried Flo- 
rence, ‘pray set to work at once. 
To-morrow, be prepared to find me 
scorn itself.’ 

The next morning, accordingly, 
Erle produced his cast of charac- 
ters; and his companion confessed 
to having already spent two hours 
in realizing the tones and gestures 
of an unassailable beauty. 

Presently the Underwood contin- 
gent arrived—Nelly, in a quiver of 
excitement, and burning to know 
what conclusion had been arrived at. 

‘The play, the performers, and 
the parts are decided,’ said Florence, 
gaily; ‘and, little Nelly, Mr. Erle 
has been choosing an extremely 
pretty one for you.’ 

‘I hope it is nothing difficult,’ 
said Nelly; ‘ how do you know that 
I can act at all?’ 

‘You will scarcely have to act,’ 
Florence said kindly. ‘We are 
going to have some scenes from 
Much Ado about Nothing, and you 
are to be Hero. You have only to 
look, just what you are—a dear, 
good, little innocent—first, prettily 
reproachful, and next, forgiving and 
affectionate. You know the story, 
of course. There is your cousin for 
Claudio, who is deeply in love; 
Mr. Erle as Benedick, and I as 
Beatrice, who are not at all in love; 
and there is Leonato—a stupid part 
—which papa is to have; and Don 
John, the wicked marplot, which 
we have assigned to Count Mala- 
grida, who is very wicked, you 
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know, and will play it to perfection ; 
and then, as he has got such a good 
voice, we are going to make him 
sing the song, 


Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more ; 
Men were deceivers ever— 


a sentiment which will come from 
him with great propriety.’ 

A few objections were speedily 
overruled. Nelly was carried off 
to undergo a course of theatrical 
tuition, and to be made more than 
ever the creature of Florence. 
Margaret, when her sister told her 
of the arrangement, thought neither 
the play nor the characters in per- 
fect taste. The part that each had 
to personate seemed almost too 
near reality. It was an objection, 
however, which it might only do 
harm to emphasize by dwelling 
upon. Other people, and those the 
most immediately concerned, saw 
no objection; the Squire said not a 
word, and Margaret buried fears, 
scruples, and aversions alike, and 
resolved upon cheerful acquiescence 
in a scheme which appeared to give 
her sister such unbounded satisfac- 
tion. It was a disappointment, how- 
ever, that the pleasant dream of 
home life, which for years past had 
formed her ideal of happiness—the 
companionship for which she had 
waited with such loving eagerness— 
the keen enjoyment of her sister’s 
society, should at the very first 
moments of its realization, be broken 
in upon so effectually by invaders 
so little congenial or sympathetic. 
Could she expect—was it reasonable 
to hope that Nelly would be restored 
to her as simple, as innocent, as 
refined, as easy to please, as ready 
to love, as before her intimacy with 
her new friend? Who but an 
enemy could have so inopportunely 
come between them? Clyffe—so 
Margaret, with a half-dreary laugh, 
admitted to herself—had become 
the very bugbear of her existence ; 
and Florence was in course of pro- 
motion from the footing of vague 
dislike to that of acknowledged 
hostility and suspicion. 

Margaret’s alarms would certainly 
not have diminished could she have 
known the interior of the enemy’s 
camp, and the real tone of the life 
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to which the two cousins were now 
to be familiarly introduced. Rehear- 
sals, of course, were to be gone 
through, and each rehearsal neces- 
sitated an increased intimacy, gave 
Florence a more complete insight 
into the character of both, and a 
more thorough hold upon her pro- 
tegée. Nelly’s admiration was the 
more intense, because she only half 
understood a great deal of what she 
heard and saw. The rapid stream 
of brilliant talk swept noisily past 
her, impressed her with an in- 
creased thankfulness to her protec- 
tress and a deeper sense of her 
complete incapacity to take care of 
herself. What if Mr. Slap, who had 
arrived from town, crisp with good 
stories, and flashing with repartee, 
should open his batteries upon her, 
and send some terrible bon mot to 
explode, shell-like, in her neighbour- 
hood? What if Erle should, in 
some moment of unusual energy, 
pass from languid politeness into 
the satire for which the world in 
general gave him credit? What if 
Malagrida, with his black, mysterious 
eyes, and imperturbable suavity, 
should some day proceed to amuse 
himself at her expense, and annihi- 
late her with a polished sneer? 
Florence, she was comforted to 
know, would instantly rush to arms 
in her defence, and would drive off 
the assailants from a forbidden topic 
of entertainment with the sharp 
missiles of her own unflagging wit. 
How not to love so gracious, so bene- 
volent, so capable a defender? How 
not to reward her with the confi- 
dence of gratitude? What strange 
prejudice was it that blinded Mar- 
garet to the perfections of so good 
a friend ? 

Nor was Florence’s kindness in 
the least hypocritical: she was de- 
lighted with her latest plaything. 
Nelly’s dependence went to her 
heart: she loved her, too, for the 
success which, it soon became evi- 
dent, her presence assured to the 
theatricals. Her gracefulness, her 
becoming timidity, her transparent 
innocence, her unconscious refine- 
ment, all made her Hero a little 
triumph. 

‘My only anxiety,” said Florence, 
with a kind laugh, ‘is, lest you 
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should have left off those pretty 
blushes before the real performance 
comes. If you grow too courageous, 
my dear, I shall frighten you on 
purpose for the edification of the 
beholders.’ 

‘I shall be quite frightened 
enough, Nelly said, taking her 
patroness’s arm affectionately; ‘I 
declare I hardly know what I am 
doing when I begin to speak.’ 

‘Don’t you? cried Florence; 
‘well, you are making me and 
everybody else fall excessively in 
love with you. I beg you to know 
that the Count, who is a first-rate 
judge, considers himself among your 
most devoted admirers.’ 

By this time, Nelly’s head, not 
very strong at the best, was begin- 
ning to be ina whirl. King Cophe- 
tua, in his royal condescension, 
could not have surprised the Beggar 
Maid with a more unexpected 
homage. Florence made no secret, 
however, that she thoroughly sympa- 
thized with Malagrida’s approval, and 
encouraged her in the lawful airs and 
graces of an acknowledged beauty. 
Nelly, on her part, awoke to the 
delights of adoration, and thrilled 
with the consciousness of approach- 
ing queenship. Captain Anstruther, 
Malagrida, her cousin —oh, how 
bright a place the world seemed! 
how pleasant society! how alarm- 
ing, and yet how irresistibly attrac- 
tive, the courtesies of the lords of 
creation! 

Towards Charles, Florence’s charity 
was far less unalloyed. Despite a 
pleasant good-nature, his malle- 
ability of temper excited her con- 
tempt; she smiled as she saw how 
he took his tone of thought from 
her chance expressions, and formed 
his tastes and sentiments upon the 
model she gave him. Erle liked his 
old friend, but soon let Florence 
perceive that he shared her opinion 
of his character. She, on her part, 
found him so easy of management, 
that the task of managing him lost 
half its attractiveness. ‘Le beau 
plaisir,’ she would say, ‘de chasser 
un animal domestique. I declare I 
could drive him with a bit of red 
cloth.’ 

‘The fiend, cried Erle, ‘might 
return (might he not ?)— 
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to vasty Tartar back 
And swear I never won a soul 
So easy as this Englishman’s.’ 

‘Fortunately,’ said Florence, 
‘there are no fiends at Clyffe, or we 
do not know what might happen.’ 
And yet, had she inquired of her 
conscience, she might have learnt 
that it was no heavenly or benefi- 
cent counsellor that was driving him 
from his original scheme of life, and 
bending his infirm will to a lower, 
easier, less courage-tasking design. 

Presently they joined the rest of 
the party. 

‘Pray,’ asked Erle, ‘has Sir Agri- 
cola been brought to terms yet? 
Am I to have the honour of initiat- 
ing the Miss Dangerfields into the 
mysteries of our theatre?’ 

‘You are,’ said Florence, triumph- 
antly; ‘and a pretty battle I had 
to fight before Lady Dangerfield’s 
conscientious difficulties could be 
disposed of. I was obliged to fire 
Lord Scamperley at her head, or I 
should have lost the day.’ 

Mrs. Vivien owed her ladyship a 
grudge for a long list of these covert 
indignities, which feminine anta- 
gonists know so well how to inflict. 

‘Lady Dangerfield’s difficulties !’ 
she cried, with a compassionating 
air. ‘Those poor girls are really 
most distressingly placed. Between 
piety and intrigue their mother 
gives them no peace.’ 

‘Piety !’ cried the Major, who for 
once entirely agreed with his wife. 
‘Whenever there is a vulgar, worldly, 
old woman, full of all the naughty 
things to which her age and sex 
entitle her, she always tops them up 
with theology, and becomes entirely 
unendurable.’ 

‘It is an outrage upon heaven,’ 
said Malagrida, ‘for such people to 
suppose that they could ever get 
there. Scandal, bigotry, malevo- 
lence,—what ingredients, even for a 
Protestant saint!’ 

‘Their devotion,’ said Erle, ‘is 
nothing but an unhallowed greedi- 
ness after the good things of another 
life. Some people, you know, want 
to have everything ; and a dexterous 
London mother contrives, of course, 
to have an invitation to the best and 
largest party ever given.’ 

‘Lady Dangerfield has made you 
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all quite profane,’ said Mrs. Vivien ; 
‘ we must forgive her conscience this 
time at any rate, as Florence has 
stretched it over the theatricals.’ 

‘ Over Lord Scamperley, you mean,’ 
said her daughter. 

‘But the result is, that we have 
got our two waiting-women; the 
Miss Dangerfields will act.’ 

‘ And I shall have to teach them,’ 
said Erle, with a sigh. ‘Ah, Miss 
St. Aubyn, if your sister would only 
help us!’ 

‘One genius in the family is 
enough,’ said Malagrida, hanging 
over the young lady with a pater- 
nally tender air; ‘ we are too thank- 
ful for Hero to wish for anything 
more.’ 

Nelly looked up with a smile of 
childish delight, and thought how 
beautiful, how mysterious, and how 
terrible a personage her new ad- 
mirer looked. The Polish music- 
master’s eyes had been strange and 
sad, Charles’s were a lovely blue, but 
the Count’s! they were unfathom- 
able, fiery, searching; and Nelly 
felt trembling that they looked 
through and through her. 

‘The hawk and the dove!’ said 
Erle to Anstruther, as they walked 
away. ‘It makes me sick to see 
Malagrida affectionate to that poor 
little girl. If Fortune honoured me 
with a young and pretty wife, he is 
one of the last people whose ac- 
quaintance I should choose to cul- 
tivate.’ 

‘Hawks and doves!’ cried An- 
struther, whose tender heart was 
already in a glow of enthusiasm ; 
‘angels and devils, you mean. 
Come now, Erle, confess—you do 
enjoy teaching her her part, don’t 
you?’ 

‘She is not so stupid as the Miss 
Dangerfields, I admit,’ Erle said, 
complacently ; ‘ but it isa great deal 
of trouble.’ 

‘Trouble!’ cried the other indig- 
nantly, ‘and stupid indeed! but you 
are really ice.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Erle, ‘ the very clearest, 
coldest, hardest, Wenham Lake. 
Don’t you envy my frigidity ? 

‘It is inhuman,’ said the other; 
‘but Ido not believe a word of it; 
but it is the other sister you admire, 
I know,’ 
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‘The other is the beauty, of 
course, said Erle; ‘and has the 
most wit.’ 

‘Well!’ cried his companion, as 
if the force of astonishment could 
carry him no further. ‘Talk about 
infatuation !’ 

‘On the contrary,’ said Erle, com- 
posedly, ‘ the calm verdict of an un- 
interested spectator.’ 

‘My dear fellow,’ cried the soldier, 
‘ you are an old fool.’ 

‘And you,’ rejoined Erle, ‘a young 
one.’ 

There the conversation stopped; 
but Anstruther resolved that his 
friend’s blindness admitted of only 
one explanation,—he had fallen in 
love. 

Before long a new excitement di- 
verted half the attention hitherto 
concentrated on the theatricals. 
Erle had brought some horses in 
his train, and amongst others, the 
much-maligned Runnymeade, by 
this time a favourite hunter. One 
afternoon, as they were riding home, 
discussing the fortunes of the day 
and the achievements of various 
members of the Heavyshire Hunt, 
Charles, who had had the luck to be 
prominent throughout the run, be- 
gan to grow vehement in champion- 
ship of the chestnut, whose failure 
earlier in the season had procured 
him the honour of Florence’s ac- 
quaintance. Erle was pleased to 
be sarcastic, and to deride the other’s 
eulogium. 

‘Why, Evelyn,’ he cried, ‘ confess 
now, did not you wait for me to 
knock the top off that post and 
rails, and make you a hole in the 
bullfinch, just before we killed? 
Even an old screw, you see, like this, 
may put some people to the blush.’ 

Runnymeade was jogging along 
almost exhausted with the morning’s 
exploits. All day he had been un- 
usually vicious and troublesome, 
and the signs of the conflict were 
discernible on his tawny sides. The 
bullfinch had embraced him lov- 
ingly in his passage through it, and 
he had contrived to give his master 
and himself a roll into a wide and 
miry ditch. Altogether, he looked 
extremely unprepossessing, and 
Charles’s spirits rose at the com- 
parison. 
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‘Upon my word,’ he said, ‘such 
an old, wicked, battered piece of 
obstinacy ——’ 

‘There are different objects for 
horses, you know,’ Erle said. ‘I 
keep mine all for going. If I wanted 
a pretty hack to canter after young 
ladies and pick up dismounted Ama- 
zons, I should make a bid for the 
chestnut.’ 

‘Come, Erle,’ said the other, in a 
passion, ‘I tell you what; we will 
ride them both over a couple of 
miles of fair country, and see which 
is the better horse of the two. 
Runnymeade indeed!’ 

‘ Agreed!’ said Erle. ‘Ishall put 
him into training forthwith, and you 
will see us do wonders. Do you 
know he once ran for the Derby? 
in honour of which I shall back him 
for twenty pounds.’ 

‘IT only hope he will be in one of 
his pretty tempers,’ said Charles, 
‘and give you another such “ brook 
scene” as we had this morning.’ 

The Squire protested against so 
unworthy an employment of a good 
hunter; but convinced at last by 
Charles’s predictions of victory, 
warmed heartily into the idea; and 
Margaret, soon becoming an enthu- 
siastic partisan, made daring wagers 
with all her friends on the chest- 
nut’s success. 

‘You would like to ride him 
yourself, would you not, Margaret?” 
said the Squire, as they halted their 
ponies and watched Charles giving 
his horse a morning gallop round 
the confines of the park, as he came 
across the valley and swept at last 
over the flight of hurdles to where 
they were standing. 

‘I shall be broken-hearted if 
Charles does not win,’ she said; ‘ but 
of course he will. Mr. Erle’s horse, 
grandfather, is a perfect fright.’ 

Margaret’s zeal touched her cou- 
sin, and was the signal for a tacit 
reconciliation. He had left Nelly 
the day before at Clyffe, and in her 
absence the two relapsed, almost un- 
consciously, into their former com- 
municativeness, intimacy, and affec- 
tion. Charles forgot the interval of 
estrangement, the suspicions which, 
though not quite harboured, had not 
been quite expelled, the doubts 
which he had left unanswered, the 
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moods in which Margaret’s very ex- 
cellences were a source of irritation. 
His old fondness came upon him 
with the pathos of remembered neg- 
lect. Margaret’s high spirits were 
something pleasanter than the hard, 
bright merriment of the Vivien 
party. His grandfather seemed so 
much more thorough a gentleman 
than the Major. ‘The illusion of 
novelty, the piquancy of contrast, 
had died away, and even Clyffe, he 
found, could be sometimes monoto- 
nous and unattractive. Florence, the 
last time he had been there, had 
shocked him by some piece of cyni- 
cism a shade coarser than usual. 
Nelly was deep in a rather foolish 
flirtation with a train of admirers. 
The clever people were occasionally 
snappish, morose, or too indolent to 
be agreeable. Erle had more than 
once turned the laugh against him, 
and the Clyffe laughs were by no 
means charitable. Mr. Slap, when 
quite at ease, fell below the Slap-ian 
standard, and was simply dull. The 
absence of sentiment made every- 
thing depend on fun, and when the 
fun collapsed, the house was dreari- 
ness itself. On the whole, though 
the tinsel was well laid on, Charles’s 
instinct began to teach him that it 
was not gold. One or two pleasant 
evenings at Underwood completed 
his conversion. What was it, he be- 
gan to wonder, that, when all things 
favoured his proposal, had forced him 
to hesitate? Why was it that the 
boon for which he had longed so 
eagerly was still unasked? Nelly 
had charmed him, but the fascina- 
tion died away as he left her pre- 
sence. Margaret’s features haunted 
him in his dreams. With the one 
he grew fond, but never intimate; 
the other seemed to read his 
thoughts. Nelly amused his fancy, 
her sister mastered his heart. 
Margaret was woman enough to 
feel a little triumph at his return. 
Florence had done her worst, she 
felt assured, and done it in vain. The 
Clyffe armoury had been exhausted 
against him and still her cousin was 
the same. How the world bright- 
ened around her at the thought! 
‘You will be spoilt for a quiet 
life, I am afraid,’ the Squire said, as, 
the night before the race, Charles 
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was recounting the splendour of the 
Clyffe preparations. ‘What can we 
think of to amuse you? You will 
find us sadly dull.’ 

‘ Never!’ said Charles, vehemently, 
and looking at his cousin. ‘Do I 
look tired of my fhome? I never 
felt less like it, I assure you. You 
should have seen how indignant 
the Dangerfields were with me for 
coming ! 

‘Well,’ said the Squire, as he 
settled himself at a distant table 
with a book; ‘take care, I advise 
you: private theatricals are danger- 
ous things.’ 

Charles lowered his voice for his 
cousin’s ear alone. 

‘My dangers,’ he said, ‘lie nearer 
home.’ 

A simple phrase enough, but 
speaker and hearer alike knew 
its meaning. Margaret ‘felt a load 
suddenly lifted from her heart. 
Coldness and uncertainty on his 
part, secret grief and disquietude 
on hers, were now about to end. 
Not till the relief was promised did 
she know how keen the pain, how 
heavy the burthen which, unavowed 
even to herself, she had been of late 
enduring. What a treasure of devo- 
tion stored up in innocent fidelity, 
a single word or look may awaken 
into consciousness and life! 

The Squire read on, Margaret 
began to play, and Charles pleased 
to have said so much, and yet half 
frightened at his own temerity, sat 
dreamingly beating time to the 
music, and pondering over his latest 
move. He had said but afew words, 
and those conveniently indistinct. 
The compliment, such as it was, 
would have applied to the one sister 
as well as the other; yet conscience 
told him that enough had been done. 
He felt that Margaret, if uninformed 
before, now knew his heart, and that, 
should his present mood prove tran- 
sient, he was still pledged to it; if 
ever the chain which his own hand 
had just fitted to his neck, should 
come to gall him he had no more 
the right to throw it off. The very 
suspicion of such a possibility was 
alarming; and Charles, like a coward 
as he was, felt even now the hesi- 
tation which is the first step to re- 
pentance. 
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The next morning the three drove 
together to the meadows where the 
race was to take place. 

‘Upon my word,’ said the Squire, 
as Charles made his appearance, 
glittering in pink and white, ‘you 
look quite the reverse of respectable. 
Pray wrap yourself up in your great- 
coat, and let no one see what freaks 
I am abetting; and I really think 
there has been a frost—the poor 
chestnut’s legs! 

‘The poor riders’ necks!’ cried 
Charles with a laugh; ‘but no, 
grandfather, the ground will be 
beautiful by twelve o’clock.’ 

And so it proved. Before noon 
there was a goodly crowd collected 
at the scene of action. The day 
was bright, soft, and cloudless. 
Anstruther and the Count had been 
busy all the morning in deciding 
upon the course, and were still 
marching about the fields, followed 
by a train of men with flags and 
hatchets. A ditch had been dammed 
up into a very respectable brook, 
quite enough, as Erle’s friends 
cheerfully observed, to insure any 
one who chose a thorough ducking. 
The Clyffe party naturally assembled 
in force; most of the neighbouring 
houses contributed spectators; the 
gallant H. H. was duly represented. 
A dozen carriages were drawn up 
on a knoll favourable for command- 
ing a view of the race. The two 
principal performers, carefully en- 
veloped from chilly air, were being 
paraded about by their grooms. 
Runnymeade, evidently conscious 
that something unusual was ex- 
pected of him, was already doing 
his best to disturb the harmony of 
the day, and filled his supporters 
with the blackest misgivings. 
Warned by his reverted eye and 
ready heels, the inquisitive crowd 
followed him at a respectful distance, 
and exchanged in safety such unflat- 
tering pleasantries as his past ex- 
ploits and personal appearance sug- 
gested. On the whole, though 
Erle’s prowess wasacknowledged, the 
popular opinion was that he must 
come to grief, and would certainly 
win no laurels from the present en- 
counter. 

Presently Florence with the Major 
and Nelly rode up. Nelly carried 
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off her grandfather to see the 
course, and Florence, weary with 
her ride, accepted the vacant seat 
beside Margaret. Erle was not long 
in making his appearance. 

‘IT am afraid, Miss St. Aubyn, he 
said, ‘that I have no good wishes 
from you; of course the Underwood 
interest carries all before it; but let 
me show you where we are to go. 
You see the tent there on the hill; 
well, that is the starting-place; we 
come down the valley, across that 
fence where the flag is, and then in 
the next field is the brook where my 
enemies predict my fall. By sitting 
here, you see, you will have an ex- 
cellent view of my discomfiture, and 
your cousin will probably gallop 
past you without the trouble of my 
company.’ 

‘That will be very uninteresting,’ 
said Margaret. ‘I beg you will 
show fight all through, and only be 
beaten in the last field.’ 

‘IT shall do my best to obey you, 
you may be sure,’ said Erle; ‘and 
now we must all have some gam- 
bling. I will be courageous, Miss 
St. Aubyn, and bet you anything 
you like to nothing in support of 
my much-decried steed: I see you 
are despising him already, like the 
rest of the world.’ 

Erle stood by her side of the car- 
riage, and seemed almost to forget 
the presence of her companion. 
Florence had never felt his partiality 
with such unpleasing distinctness. 
It was bad enough to be neglected, 
but to be neglected openly was more 
than she could bear. 

‘Stop, Mr. Erle,’ she cried, ‘ and 
arrange my bets for me.” But 
Runnymeade was already stripped, 
and no more time was to be lost. 
Even as she spoke, her old admirer 
had turned and gone without a 
word. Next, Charles rode up, in 
full-blown colours, followed by a 
little crowd of admirers. Florence 
felt impatiently that it was not for 
her sake that he came. 

‘ Your blessing on your knight,’ he 
cried, moving towards his cousin’s 
side. 

‘And my knight’s horse,’ said 
Margaret, stretching from the car- 
riage to pat the chestnut’s glittering 
neck. ‘ Ride, Charley, for the glory 
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of Underwood. I have staked a for- 
tune on your victory.’ 

‘Never fear!’ cried her cousin; 
and then he stooped down and 
whispered something in her ear, 
which Florence would have given 
worlds to catch, but which she was 
evidently not intended to overhear. 
Her rival, she felt, was having all 
the honours of the day to herself. 
She smiled—but a dark cloud 
lowered on her brow, and darker 
thoughts still tossed and swelled 
angrily in her troubled mind. 

A few moments more, and a shout 
from the crowd, and a sudden disper- 
sion of the group that had gathered 
at the starting-place, showed that 
the race had begun. Both followed 
it without difficulty; and Florence, 
absorbed, forgot for a moment her 
rankling animosity in the excite- 
ment of an evenly-balanced contest. 

Neck to neck the two horses 
came sweeping along the valley’s 
side; almost abreast they flew 
across the second fence; stride by 
stride they crossed the wide mea- 
dow and neared the critical obstacle 
of the race. At this point the pos- 


ture of affairs began to change. 


Erle, with a view to bettering 
his chance of getting quietly across, 
took care to be ten yards behind 
as they approached the brook. 
That over or into this his horse 
should go, he had quite made up 
his mind, and Runnymeade appa- 
rently had become aware of the 
necessity, for he had put down his 
head, was shaking it impatiently at 
Erle’s firm holding, and was going 
as though life and death depended 
upon his being across the water as 
soon as his rival. Now the chest- 
nut, though a pretty hunter, was 
young, inexperienced, and appre- 
hensive; and though he performed 
gallantly in the hunting-field, amid 
a crowd of horses and with the 
crash of hounds, his courage mis- 
gave him as he found himself spin- 
ning along without assignable mo- 
tive—the foremost, if not alone— 
at the cold, bright, clearly-marked 
piece of water, which the Clyffe 
hedgers and ditchers had been so 
busy for days past in helping to its 
present growth. Each stride, as he 
approached it, gave evidence of 
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faltering nerves and increased inde- 
cision. Charles, his blood now at 
boiling heat with the prospect of 
victory, and in no hesitating mood, 
plied his spurs vehemently, held his 
horse’s head relentlessly straight, 
and before the chestnut’s mind was 
half made up, he found himself 
already half way across. His last 
spring, however, had a dash of re- 
luctance in it, and served but to 
land half his body on the opposite 
bank. ‘An awful sound of water in 
his ears, a sudden descent into the 
mud, a frantic struggle, a lurch to 
one side, and—crash came Runny- 
meade from behind, with all the 
accumulated impetus of half a mile’s 
racing gallop: over rolled the chest- 
nut, down went Charles: Runny- 
meade in an instant was standing 
on his nose with the tail to the sky ; 
Erle was spinning into a chaos in 
which conflicting legs, heads, saddles, 
were confusedly jumbled in dis- 
agreeable proximity to his own 
skull. Florence sprung to her feet 
the better to observe the catastrophe : 
and Margaret, sitting speechless and 
rigid, and clutching unconsciously 
at her companion’s hand, for an in- 
stant drew her attention to herself. 
Florence read in her scared looks 
the agony of a sudden terror. 

‘No one is killed,’ she said with a 
touch of scorn : and turning her glass 
once more toward the central figures 
of the scene. 

But Margaret had no eyes or 
thoughts for any but a single point 
of the proceedings. She could dis- 
tinctly follow each new phase. 
Erle was the first upon his legs, 
and hurried to his fallen comrade’s 
assistance. Runnymeade, with per- 
verse incongruity, had set himself 
composedly to graze, and was watch- 
ing with stormy, vigilant eye, the 
crowd of small boys who rashly 
tried to catch him. The chestnut 
was slowly collecting his scattered 
faculties and wondering what in the 
world had befallen him. Meantime 
a little cluster had gathered round 
Charles, who lay flat out on his 
back, picturesque, mud-bespattered, 
and inanimate. 

Margaret sat in silent horror. 
What did not depend for her on the 
revelations of the next few minutes! 
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How tragical a catastrophe had per- 
haps already befallen her! Charles 
killed! Her heart died down within 
her at the possibility. What would 
the world be without him! Her 
anxiety was shortlived, for her 
cousin presently sat up, and in a 
quarter of an hour was perfectly 
restored. For the sake of the spec- 
tators, and to prove that no harm 
was done, they resolved to continue 
the race. Margaret bit her lip and 
strove in vain to conceal her distress 
at the resolution. Presently both 
horses were for half a field. out of 
sight. 

‘Why,’ said Florence, turning 
round for the first time ; ‘ how white 
youlook. Ah’! here is Mr. Erle 
again.’ 

But Margaret’s nerve was gone; 
each new jump, waited for before 
with pleasurable excitement, cost 
her an agony of expectation. She 
clenched her hand, resolved at any 
price on self-command; but it was 
almost too much to bear. Onceand 
again, with no ostensible reason, she 
hid her face in her hands, and burst 
into half hysterical tears. 

‘ Ah,’ cried Florence, sitting down 
in the carriage with an air of 
triumph, as a shout from the crowd 
proclaimed the conclusion of the 
race; ‘Runnymeade is the con- 
queror, and I have won—let me 
see,—but my dear Miss St. Aubyn, 
you must be surely ill.’ 
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* Not at all,’ said her companion, 
the tears again rushing to her eyes; 
‘ but it gave me a fright—it is ridi- 
culous, I know. I shall be better 
presently.’ 

‘Well,’ said Florence, this time 
with undisguised contemptuousness 
in her tone; ‘pray, do not cry at 
any rate, there are no bones broken. 
I cannot fancy being so frightened 
at a fall.’ 

Margaret was hardly mistress of 
herself, nor in a mood to weigh her 
words. 

‘Cannot you?’ she said. ‘Then 
you never had any one you loved 
in danger.’ 

‘No,’ rejoined the other; ‘ not any 
one I loved; I sympathize with you, 
Iam sure. There was that in the 
emphasis of the sentence that re- 
called Margaret to herself at once; 
she looked sharply up, for the tone 
of Florence told her that war was 
meant. The insinuation scarcely 
admitted of a reply: nor, if it had, 
did Margaret feel capable of attempt- 
ing it. Florence had meant the 
suggestion as a simple rudeness. 
Fortune had turned it into some- 
thing more. She saw by the other’s 
expression of mute perplexity and 
endurance that she was helpless, and 
that her random shot had pierced 
her antagonist’s armour at a vulne- 
rable point. ‘So,’ she said to herself 
afterwards, as she rode silently home, 
“so she really loves him.’ 


CHAPTER XI. 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


Who is so gross 
That cannot see this palpable device ? 


HAT night there was to be a 
rehearsal at Clyffe: Margaret 
drove back alone with her grand- 
father, and Charles’s visits to his 
home for the next few days were too 
hurried and business-like for confi- 
dential intercourse. His hesitating 
will welcomed any decent pretext 
for delay, and it seemed only rea- 
sonable, now the Vivien’s party would 
so soon break up, to delay the great 
step of his life to a time of quiet, 
leisure, and thoughtfulness. Per- 
haps the consciousness of his own 


treacherous vacillation—the possibi- 
lity, dimly foreseen, and only for an 
instant entertained, of a breach of 
faith, the uneasy foreboding of a 
struggle between honour and in- 
clination—reconciled him to such 
brief and scanty communications as 
the circumstances rendered excus- 
able, but which would have seemed 
mere tantalizing drops to the thirsty 
lips of a hearty lover. Perhaps, too, 
Margaret’s embarrassment betrayed 
itself in an unaccustomed reserve. 
Florence had almost openly taxed 
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her with being in love with her 
cousin, and she had begun to know 
for the first time that she really 
was. The knowledge, while Charles’s 
wishes remained in ambiguity, was 
extremely distressing. How far, she 
asked herself, had her manner be- 
trayed her thoughts? How most 
effectually, for the future, could she 
conceal what was destined perhaps 
to be for ever a secret? Had she 
read her cousin’s looks, words, tones 
aright? or was the happiness, she 
already felt her own, a foolish dream? 
Suppose—suppose—but her whole 
nature shrank back at the imagined 
catastrophe. To the last we are in- 
credulous of misfortune. Upon the 
whole, however, Margaret confessed 
to herself that she was miserable. 

Loud were the outcries at Clyffe, 
vehement the indignation, when 
Erle, only three days before the final 
performance, suddenly declared that 
he must go to town. Florence had 
for days past watched his flagging 
zeal, and denounced his departure as 
a mere idle manceuvre. Wasit that 
the Miss Dangerfields were slow to 
learn and prompt to forget, and in- 
sisted, despite all instruction, on a 
rendering of their parts altogether 
peculiar to themselves ? Was it that 
Slap had exhausted all his stock of 
stories, and gave himself airs about 
his afterpiece? Was it a growing 
dislike of Florence and her relatives 
that suggested, ever with increasing 
cogency, the delights of an interval 
of independence ? 

‘ Business,’ said Erle, shutting up 
his letter at breakfast, and looking 
as serious as possible—‘ business of 
the imperative kind. A single af- 
ternoon will do. I will be back to- 
morrow.’ 

‘It is too unkind,’ said Florence, 
despairing. ‘Nobody but you, Mr. 
Erle, could have hit upon such a 
provoking expedient. Come back 
early, pray: I shall want you for a 
hundred things.’ 

‘Can you get up by eleven?’ said 
the Major. ‘If so, you can be at 
Sandyford by two, and we will send 
to meet you.’ 

Erle, however, preferred to trouble 
noone. ‘I shall leave my horse at 
the station,’ he said, ‘ and ride back 
again to-morrow. You may expect 
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me by three; and I expect you all to 
be diligent in my absence. When 
the Underwood people come, pray 
put them through their parts. Eve- 
lyn is certain to break down.’ 

‘How vain he is!’ cried Florence, 
still in a pet. ‘Indeed, Mr. Erle, 
we shall do extremely well without 
you.’ 

The performers promised to make 
the best of their time, and Erle rode 
away in secret triumph. 

Now the road to the station ran 
across Underwood Common, and by 
the gates of the Manor: and Erle, as 
he passed, looking up the avenue, 
caught sight of the house, and a 
sunny garden path, and the Squire 
and Margaret marching up and 
down in confidential talk, and was 
seized with a sudden fancy to bring 
his London expedition there and 
then to an immediate close. Mr. 
Evelyn and he were the best of 
friends, Margaret looked extremely 
picturesque, and the excuse of 
bringing tidings from Clyffe would 
satisfactorily explain an unexpected 
call. He half checked his horse; 
but prudence and propriety for once 
carried the day. No other train 
would take him in reasonable time 
to town; he was already full late; he 
dare not reappear at Clyffe with his 
journey unfulfilled, and so acknow- 
ledge its needlessness. Forbidden 
fruits, however, are sweet, and the 
consciousness that one may not taste 
sometimes is the first incentive to 
desire. Erle, though he had never 
thought of it before, now resented 
the circumstances and the people 
that forbade the indulgence of a 
whim. Clyffe, as he thought it over, 
seemed more wearisome than ever; 
Florence was really insufferable ; 
the acting, after weeks of trouble, 
atrocious even for amateurs ; Slap’s 
prologue a mere piece of buffoonery : 
next night half a county would be 
witnessing his disgrace as a mana- 
ger. In what weak moment had he 
been tricked into so much unpro- 
fitable toil? How provoking that it 
should now defraud him of what 
would have been a real enjoyment! 

The next day, as he passed, for- 
tune spared him the necessity of 
choice; for the Squire and Margarct 
were half way down the avenue on 
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their way to the village, and escape, 
even had he wished it, was out of 
the question. Never, however, was 
a more willing prisoner caught. 
Erle soon let his horse be sent to 
the stables, came in to luncheon, 
and, with a half malevolent satis- 
faction at the inconvenience his de- 
lay would occasion, calmly banished 
the theatricals from his thoughts. 
Charles and Nelly, so Margaret told 
him, had just started; she and her 
grandfather were to follow the next 
evening. The Squire was inclined 
to be talkative, and Erle set assidu- 
ously about making himself agree- 
able. Margaret, watching her grand- 
father’s mood, welcomed the arrival 
of an opportune companion; con- 
versation flowed pleasantly on; 
Erle launched heroically into old- 
fashioned politics, quoted Mr. Pitt’s 
speeches and Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague’s letters, and listened 
with resigned good-nature while the 
Squire described some famous de- 
bates in which he had participated 
when he sat for the county. At last 
they agreed to go out to the woods, 
where cutting was in progress. 

‘I am very sorry that any one 
should see how ruthless you can 
be,’ said Margaret. ‘Mr. Erle, my 
grandfather, you must know, has a 
mania for destructiveness, and cuts 
down all my favourite trees.’ 

‘Nonsense, Margaret,’ said her 
grandfather. ‘Was it not Selwyn, 
Mr. Erle, who called trees mere ex- 
crescences that grow out of the 
earth to pay people’s debts with ?” 

‘A most lovely pine,’ cried Mar- 
garet, undisturbed ; ‘ the chief fea- 
ture in the view, and the greatest pos- 
sible protection in windy weather.’ 

‘We must have air, said the 
Squire, who had been reading the 
Report of the Ladies’ Sanitary Com- 
mittee, and lived in chronic terror 
of suffocation. 

‘T appeal to Mr. Erle’s taste, said 
Margaret; and so all three went out 
to the doomed tree. 

Erle thought gleefully of the re- 
hearsal that was going on without 
him, and congratulated himself on 
his escape. Dim visions of the 
Miss Dangerfields flitted before his 
mind’s eye. The society in which he 
found himself was a new sensation. 
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He saw plainly that it never entered 
Margaret’s head to care in the least 
about him, and he liked her for it. 
She wanted her grandfather to be 
amused, and so she liked Erle to 
stay, just as she would have ordered 
Punch round to the windows if that 
had been the Squire’s fancy. Erle 
contrasted her with the tribe of self- 
seeking, ambitious pleasure-hunters 
to whom he was going—Florence’s 
intrigue, the Major’s epicurean in- 
difference, Mrs. Vivien’s laborious 
worldliness, Scamperley leering like 
a little Satyr, Malagrida’s smooth 
manners and black heart—and rode 
away at last, in a serious, regretful 
mood, as if quitting Paradise and 
bound for Pandemonium. 

He was received at Clyffe with a 
volley of interrogations. Florence 
upbraided him with his faithless- 
ness. ‘Of course,’ some one sug- 
gested, ‘he was too late for the 
morning train:’ ‘Or,’ said another, 
‘is there the usual break-down at 
the Sandyford Junction ?’ 

Erle said, negligently, ‘ No’—that 
he had been kept—— 

‘I dare say,’ put in Florence, turn- 
ing, with a laugh, to Nelly, ‘he 
called at Underwood to pay his re- 
spects to you, and found you fled.’ 

‘Excellent excuse,’ cried Erle; ‘I 
wish I had thought of it.’ 

‘No?’ said Nelly. ‘ Were you 
there, Mr. Erle ?’ 

‘You hear what Miss Vivien says,’ 
answered the other. ‘She is never 
wrong, you know.’ 

There was not the least suggestion 
of truthfulness in his manner, and 
no one thought of it again till the 
evening. The weather was cold, and 
the long corridor unwarmed. Flo- 
rence wanted to go and see if some 
carpentering in the theatre was being 
properly done. 

‘Pray, wrap yourselves up,’ Mrs. 
Vivien said, with a shudder; ‘ the 
corridor is full of drafts.’ 

‘We shall not care,’ said Nelly, 
much too excited to think about cold 
or heat. 

‘ Let me,’ said Malagrida to Nelly, 
‘wrap you up inthis cloak. Oneal- 
ways catches cold when one is tired, 
and you have been so hard at work.’ 

‘No,’ said Nelly, with a pretty 
petulance, ‘take it to Miss Danger- 
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field: she has been of the greatest 
use to us all day.’ 

‘We must take care of the beau- 
tiful,’ said the Count, gallantly, ‘and 
the useful will take care of itself. 
The remark is Goéthe’s, but I am 
quite of the same opinion.’ 

Erle went and brought her a 
Scotch plaid. 

‘Now,’ he said, ‘I am going to 
insist on your wearing this. You 
forget that you are the heroine of 
to-morrow night, and meanwhile 
extremely valuable. Besides, do you 
know, I was especially charged this 
morning to take care of you.’ 

‘Were you ?’ said Nelly, surprised. 
‘ Who charged you?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Florence, turning from 
where she stood in front, and fixing 
her eyes on Charles, to see that the 
answer made a due impression. 

‘Miss St. Aubyn,’ said Erle. ‘You 
will submit to me now, I hope.’ 

‘Then you were at Underwood ?’ 

‘ Of course,’ said Erle, with a laugh. 
‘I have been telling you so all day.’ 

Florence watched the paleness 
that crept over Charles’s cheek, and 
felt triumphantly that defeat was 
not even now absolutely impossible. 

Mr. Evelyn and Margaret did not 
arrive till late next day. The house 
was crowded with guests, and from 
top to bottom was in a whirl of 
excitement. Florence seemed the 
animating spirit of the whole, but 
overwrought, confident, and un- 
feminine—more than ever, Margaret 
resolved to herself, a distasteful com- 
panion. The conversation seemed 
harsh, noisy, and out of tune with 
the quiet courtesy to which her 
grandfather’s house accustomed her. 
Mr. Slap was assigned to her at 
dinner, and found her, she was con- 
scious, extremely unentertaining. 
She tried in vain to feel interested 
in the London gossip, beyond which 
it compromised his dignity to stir. 
It was a relief when fhe moment for 
departure arrived. Later on in the 
evening some of the gentlemen 
established themselves at whist, and 
Florence became the centre of a 
party of listeners gathered about 
the pianoforte. 

‘You know,’ she said to one of 
the new comers, ‘we are not to 
be exclusively classical to-morrow. 
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Having done justice to Shakspeare 
in the early part of the entertain- 
ment, we devote the rest of the even- 
ing to something original. Every- 
body admits that in Old Loves and 
New Mr. Slap has quite outdone 
himself. I have a nice part, middle- 
aged, respectable, but sentimental ; 
Count Malagrida is to look as nearly 
virtuous as he conveniently can; 
and we are to be a steady-going 
old couple, holding our own, in the 
way of romance, against the young 
people. It was so kind of you not 
to object to being respectable, Count 
Malagrida.’ 

‘If you consent to be middle- 
aged,’ said the Count, ‘why should 
I? For such old people, I must 
say Mr. Slap has given us a great 
deal of flirtation.’ 

‘Yes, said Florence; ‘I am to 
bring him flowers on his birthday, 
and we are both to behave as ab- 
surdly as if we were little cooing 
turtle-doves of eighteen and twenty- 
two, instead of—’ 

‘Spare us the contrast,’ said the 
Count, deprecatingly. ‘My song 
about the flowers is, I assure you, 
quite pathetic.’ 

‘Let us rehearse it at once,’ said 
Florence, sitting down at the piano; 
and so the Count, who had a beau- 
tiful, tremulous, feeling voice, began 
to sing :— 

Airn—Cinquante Ans. 
A bouquet for my birthday? No~— 

Birthdays, alas! by each I’m told 
How years steal on—how fast I grow. 

Much more than half a century old, 
What wrinkles come, what whitening hairs! 

What aches ! how vainly does one strive 
To banish by one’s youthful airs 

The thought that one is fifty-five! 

Our pleasures fail—our bones grow brittle : 

Each coming season adds a fetter— 

But hark, a knock !—'Tis Doctor Little 

To see if my lumbago’s better. 

The doctor! once I should have said 

There’s Lilian, maddest girl alive, 

With some sweet nonsense in her head— 

But now, you see, I’m fifty-five. 

A knock—a guest 1 can’t deny— 

I’m with you, Sir, in half a minute ; 
Light, Air, and pleasant World, good bye! 

Good bye, the joys l’ve tasted in it! 
’Tis Death, who standing at the gate, 

Provoked to find me still survive, 
Declares that he'll no longer wait 

For an old boy of fifty-five! 
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But no—dear, constant friend,—’tis you ; 

Still mine, as when we roamed together, 
And vowed, yet children, to be true 

In altered times and stormy weather— 
Still travel with me to the last, 

Still smile though Fortune’s worst arrive, 
And, for the sake of all the past, 

Still love me—though I’m fifty-five. 


The Count’s soft tenor died pa- 
thetically away, and a buzz of ad- 
miration broke out as the closing 
notes expired in a shake. 

‘Excellent!’ said Florence, tri- 
umphantly. ‘Count Malagrida, you 
are a treasure; and though “ you’re 
fifty-five,” are worth all the young 
men put together, I assure you.’ 

‘You are very encouraging,’ said 
the Count, gratefully: ‘not that, I 
suppose, any of one’s friends will 
really stick by one as long as that; 
but a life is such an atrocious piece 
of business, that one must needs 
idealize it a little.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Erle, who had by no 
means recovered his good spirits, 
and was quite prepared to grumble 
at anything; ‘why does one endure 
it at all?” 

‘Why, cried Malagrida, ‘ coward- 
ice, idleness, and superstition—the 
three keys to all terrestrial enigmas.’ 

‘No,’ said Slap: ‘a sense of jus- 
tice. Suicide is a mean advantage 
upon one’s neighbours, just like 
slipping away from a dull party on 
a false excuse. It is only by every- 
body staying and making the best 
of it that one gets through it at all.’ 

‘Who was it,’ asked Florence, 
‘that compared life to a house on 
fire with a sentinel posted at the 
door? One would escape if one 
dared, but one cannot face the 
sentinel, and dares not jump out of 
the window.’ 

‘And yet, said Erle, ‘escape is 
an easy affair after all. There was 
some strong-minded young lady, 
you may remember, who said she 
was at a loss to conceive why 
moralists laid so much stress on 
teaching people how to die, for that 
all her friends seemed to succeed 
admirably well the first time they 
tried.’ 

‘What is that about a house on 
fire?’ asked Anstruther of Florence. 
‘Why, Miss Vivien, was I not read- 
ing to you only yesterday that life 
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is a progress—the march of a great 
general—here a battle, there a dis- 
aster, but still on.’ 

‘A professional simile, cried 
Malagrida, ‘hot from the Horse 
Guards.—Progress indeed—call it 
a march home from Moscow—one 
long disaster !’ 

‘Progress!’ said Slap, with the 
greatest disdain; ‘and Fate, I sup- 
pose, like an unpitying policeman, 
continually telling the human spe- 
cies to move on—’ 

‘And play its barrel-organ in the 
next street,’ suggested Florence, 
laughing. ‘ Well, when one thinks 
of it, what a big place the world is!’ 

‘Yes,’ said Erle; ‘and if we are 
to be profound, what a number of 
people in it—ever so many millions, 
you know, dying and being born 
every minute! Each generation 
but a ripple on the ocean.’ 

‘Nonsense, cried Florence. ‘I 
never believe anything that dis- 
turbs my complacency with my 
species and myself. Man is the 
centre of the universe.’ 

‘And Miss Vivien the centre of 
humanity,’ said Malagrida. 

‘What do you think of us?’ Erle 
asked, dropping out of the conver- 
sation, and speaking for Margaret’s 
ear alone. ‘It is a cheerful philo- 
sophy, is it not?’ 

‘It is an ice-palace, said Mar- 
garet—‘ glittering, but cold to live 
in.’ 

‘And in reality only mud and 
water,’ answered her companion. 
‘It is discontent raised to the dig- 
nity of a science; but that way of 
talking is infectious.’ 

‘Pray do not infect me, cried 
Margaret. ‘I prefer to think life 
interesting.’ 

‘In fact,’ said Erle, ‘you believe 
in “the best of all possible worlds.” ’ 

‘I believe,’ answered the other, 
‘in its being a better world than 
one fancies when one is vexed or 
tired.’ 

Charles, with furtive glance and 
lowering brow, watched the dia- 
logue without catching its import, 
and threw the reins on the neck of 
a suspicious mood. Erle was sum- 
moned to the whist-table, and Flo- 
rence, interested in the conversa- 
tion, and in far too high spirits for 
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weariness, kept the group of talkers 
in full activity. To Margaret it 
seemed as though the party would 
never break up. Minute by minute 
she began to shrink more from her 
companions. The utter wncongeni- 
ality of the ruling spirits of the 
house affected her with a strange 
and miserable sense of isolation. 
The words fell from their lips hard, 
merciless, bright, and cold: and they 
struck a chill to her heart. Even 
her kinsfolk seemed under the spell, 
and half alienated. Nelly sat wrap- 
ped in a childish wonderment. 
Charles caught the fashionable tone 
of the moment, and contributed his 
icicle to the general glitter. He 
was no longer the simple, frank, 
tender friend with whom she had 
been so confidential but a week 
before. Was it that the fascina- 
tion was strong? she asked herself, 
or was his nature so strangely un- 
resisting that a few days’ fresh 
companionship should be able thus 
to work a change? Was this the 
character to which, more than to 
any other in the world, she would 
fain have looked for strength, guid- 
ance, and reliability? Was this 
the man whom Florence knew she 
loved? 

With doubts like these gathering 
over her mind, the banter of some, 
the gossip of others, the cynicism of 
all became almost unendurable. 
Her very brain seemed racked with 
weariness. The longing for escape 
into solitude grew strong upon her. 
Self-restraint became increasingly 
difficult: to join naturally in the 
conversation less and less possible. 
Still it went on, and at last she 
could bear it no longer. One or 
two of the party had already de- 
parted, and watching a favourable 
moment when the general attention 
was fixed on Malagrida, she whis- 
pered to Florence that she should 
slip away. 

‘Pray do not, said the other: ‘ it 
will be the signal for a general 
desertion.’ 

Margaret pleaded a headache, 
and passed from the room unob- 
served. Florence, in another in- 
stant, was once more deep in the 
controversy. 

Delighted to have escaped, with 
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a joyful sense of relief thrilling 
through her, Margaret hurried 
across the hall, and was turning 
already toward the staircase, when 
the flood of clear, still light that 
streamed through the glass doors, 
and lit up half the wall, caused her 
to linger for an instant to admire 
the silent splendour of the glisten- 
ing scene outside. The moon was 
at the full, and the sky—but for 
here and there a block of slowly- 
travelling cloud—intensely bright. 
Wind there was none, and the al- 
most motionless air had just a tinge 
of frostiness that whitened all the 
landscape, and intensified the lustre 
overhead. Down in the valley, and 
like a little lake, a film of vapour 
marked the river’s course. Far 
across, in some remote farm-house, 
a sleepless dog was baying at the 
moon. Each sound fell sharp and 
distinct upon the ear. Margaret 
stood entranced with pleasure. It 
seemed to her that she had never 
known the full loveliness of night 
till now. What more efficacious 
remedy for such perturbed spirits 
as hers than Nature here proffered 
to her thirsty lips. Strength, con- 
fidence, and equanimity once again 
took possession of her mind. As 
she stood and gazed, the drawing- 
room door opened, and a gush of 
noisy conversation fell rudely upon 
her ear. Florence’s laugh, high, 
scornful, pitiless; Mr. Slap ex-” 
ploding into a noisy joke; Major 
Vivien’s half-jovial tones—each she 
fancied distinguishable—all equally 
unattractive. Compared with these 
how perfectly exquisite the peace, 
the silence, the tranquillity of the 
scene outside. But next came ap- 
proaching steps and merry wishings 
of good-night in the doorway. 

‘Pray,’ some one was saying, ‘are 
you one of the victims to-morrow ?” 

‘Do you mean as a listener or 
performer?’ Florence asked from 
inside the room. 

‘Quevedo,’ said Slap, ‘said that 
the punishment of fiddlers in hell 
was to sit and listen while the 
other fiddlers played. I confess if 
one must make a choice, I would 
rather fiddle than hear.’ 

Margaret knew that the speakers 
were approaching her, and in an- 
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other instant escape would be im- 
possible. She felt as if she dare 
not confront them. Already the 
staircase was cut off, for she must 
cross their path to gain it. Flight 
was, however, still within her reach. 
She snatched a shawl from the 
table, tried the handle of the door, 
found that it was still unfastened, 
and in another instant was in the 
open air, beyond the pillars of the 
porch, and in safety. 

The night was exhilarating, the 
consciousness of having eluded the 
enemy stirred the spirit of adven- 
ture, and Margaret’s spirit rose 
within her. She drew a long 
draught of the clear, frosty air, and 
it seemed like inspiring nectar. 
The terrace, completely sheltered, 
and safe from all invasion, seemed 
tempting for a moonlight walk. 
Several guests had yet to go, whose 
carriages would not be ordered till 
the whist was over.. She ran no 
risk of being shut out. The deli- 
cious chill brought her hot brow an 
almost instant relief. Return would 
be safer ten minutes hence than 
now. Margaret resolved to go. She 
wandered on, and soon reached the 
terrace end. <A broad flight of 
steps led downward to the gardens, 
wrapped in a mysterious haze. Be- 
yond stretched the firwoods, pitch 
black, except where silvered by the 
rime. <A towering mass of ivied 
wall threw a deep shadow upon her 
path. A cloud crept slowly across 
the moon, and blotted out half the 
landscape’s glory. The river poured 
on, and raged about the lasher and 
beneath the garden bridge with a 
sullen moan. Margaret felt a me- 
lancholy gather at her soul: her 
courage died down as an inward 
voice—the sudden birth, perhaps, 
of overwrought frame or troubled 
nerves — whispered of impending 
catastrophes, and filled her with a 
causeless awe. She turned to go, 
but was conscious, as she turned, 
that she was no longer alone. Some 
one was approaching from the house. 
A dark form and the tiny spark of a 
cigar were alone discernible in the 
deceptive glimmer. The new comer, 
Whoever it was, unconscious of 
Margaret’s neighbourhood, strode 
carelessly half-way down the walk, 
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turned abruptly off at a side gate, 
and was lost to view. Margaret, in 
a flutter of spirits that seemed to 
her strangely childish, and sad at 
heart —she knew not why—regained 
the house. 

Meanwhile, Florence, still loth to 
depart, stood behind her father and 
watched the play. 

‘ But where is Mr. Erle ?’ she cried. 
‘I thought you carried him off to 
play.’ 

‘So we did,’ said Scamperley, ‘ but 
he was too sleepy for anything, and 
I believe pretty nearly ruined Sir 
Agricola; at his last revoke we sent 
him away to enjoy himself philoso- 
phically with a pipe in the garden.’ 

‘You have all a good right to be 
tired,’ cried the Major. ‘If Erle 
had known his trade as manager he 
would have sent you all upstairs 
two hours before this.’ 

Thereupon the ladies departed : 
and Nelly, escorted by Florence to 
her bed-room, was astonished to find 
that her sister had not yet appeared. 
While they were still wondering, 
Margaret hurried in, breathless from 
the keen air out of doors. 

‘I have been upon the terrace,’ 
she said ; ‘ look, Nelly, what a lovely 
night it is.’ 

Nelly and Florence both looked, 
and they were yet standing at the 
window, when they heard a garden- 
gate slam, a footstep on the crisp 
gravel, that came nearer and nearer 
out of the gloom. At last a form 
emerged into the light. Florence 
laid her finger on her lips, and 
whispered—‘ Mr. Erle!’ 

And so it was. 

The next morning Erle and Evelyn 
were standing before the breakfast- 
room fire. 

‘I hope, Florence said, as she 
came in, ‘that you enjoyed your 
moonlight walk last night.’ 

‘Beyond everything, said Erle, 
calmly. ‘The night was perfect.’ 

‘But,’ said Florence, ‘you must 
have wanted a companion.’ 

‘I had one,’ said the other; ‘the 
best in the world,—a cigar.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Florence, mysteriously, 
‘a cigar!’ And afterwards Charles 
asked her what she meant; nor had 
= to press long for an explana- 

on. 
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‘Is not that very romantic?’ she 
asked, as her story came to its close. 

‘Very romantic indeed,’ replied 
Charles. And the tone of his laugh 
—sad, angry, revengeful—assured 
her that at last her work was done. 
The victory so long watched and 
struggled for was hers. 

Erle’s inopportune departure had 
inflicted no real injury upon the 
play. Actors and actresses alike were 
perfect with their parts. Every- 
thing had been beautifully arranged. 
Lord Scamperley, as Dogberry, dis- 
covered a vein of low comic talent 
which took his best friends by sur- 
prise. Slap made a most sententious 
Verges, and Anstruther’s disguise 
as the Friar, was so complete, that 
it was not till he took his wig and 
beard off that Nelly was convinced 
of his identity. The library was 
turned into a green-room; and a 
party of fiddlers, stowed away in an 
alcove, whiled away the half-hour 
during which a crowded audience 
was duly marshalled into place. At 
last every seat was full; a knock 
was heard from behind the scenes, 
the band stopped in mid career, the 
curtain rose,and Beatrice—glowing, 
beautiful, and untamed, her hair 
swept proudly back, and her tall 
neck rising majestically out of a 
monster ruff, her mother’s diamonds 
glittering in dazzling profusion 
about her, and rouge , powder 
adding lustre to the whole—rustled 
in a fine brocade across the stage. 

There was a murmur of admira- 
tion, a hush of suspense, and even 
the severest critics admitted that 
her appearance, though unclassical, 
was effective. Already she had had 
a little triumph among her fellow- 
performers. ‘I stoop to conquer,’ 
she had said, giving a tip of her 
finger to Charles, whose looks as- 
sured her that her mirror had told 
her nothing but the truth. 

* Not to conquer me, thank good- 
ness, Erle thought to himself, as 
turning away he looked through the 
curtain’s peep-hole and watched 
Margaret and the Squire taking 
their place among the spectators. 
Meantime Florence, conscious of 
loveliness, and assured of her own 
triumph, was really good-natured 
about her companions’ success, and 
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cheered Nelly, already faltering and 
apprehensive, with kind looks and 
speeches. 

‘Frightened?’ she said. ‘You 
dear little pet, there will be plenty 
of Claudios, I can tell you, before 
the evening is over; it makes me 
cry to see you act; think of me and 
be brave.’ 

The first dialogue convinced 
everybody that two performers at 
least had chosen their parts saga- 
ciously. 

‘What, my dear Lady Disdain, 
cried Benedick, ‘are you still liv- 
ing?’ 

‘Is it possible,’ Beatrice answers, 
‘that Disdain should die while she 
hath such meet food to feed on as 
Signor Benedick? Courtesy itself 
must convert into disdain if you 
come into her presence.’ 

Florence tossed her head, gave her 
fan the most contemptuous flutter, 
and the audience burst out laugh- 
ing at her companion’s discomfiture. 
Erle, however, who had arrayed 
himself with foppish splendour in 
satin and velvet, and wore his sword 
with perfect grace, was not in the 
least disposed to be abashed. 

‘Then, he answered gaily, ‘is 
Courtesy a turncoat. But it is 
certain I am loved of all ladies, 
only you excepted, and I would I 
could find it in my head.I have 
not a hard heart, for truly I love 
none.’ 

‘A dear happiness to women,’ re- 
joined the lady; ‘they would else 
have been troubled with a perni- 
cious suitor. I thank God and my 
cold blood I am of your humour for 
that. I had rather hear my dog 
bark than hear aman swear he loves 
me.’ 

‘God keep your ladyship in that 
mind!’ said Erle, ‘so some gentle- 
man or other shall scape a pre- 
destinate scratched face.’ 

Here came another burst of ap- 
plause, and presently Margaret 
started as her cousin appeared and 
acquitted himself feelingly of Clau- 
dio’s amorous confession— 

O my lord, 
When you went onward on this ended action, 
I looked upon her with a soldier's eye, 
That liked, but had a rougher task in hand 
Than to drive liking to the name of love. 
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But now I am returned, and that war 
thoughts 

Have left their places vacant, in their rooms 

Come thronging soft and delicate desires 

All prompting me how fair young Hero is. 


Fair indeed! When the third act 
arrived, and Nelly, in the simplest 
white and with no ornament but 
the colour that now dyed her cheeks, 
now left them ashy white, got tre- 
mulously through her pretty lines, 
the enthusiasm of the audience 
reached its highest point. 

Sir Agricola grinned across the 
room at Lady Dangerfield, as, hardly 
conscious of its appropriateness, 
Hero described her friend— 


O God of love! I know he doth deserve 

As much as may be yielded to a man ; 

But nature never framed a woman’s heart 

Of prouder stuff than that of Beatrice. 

Disdain and scorn ride sparkling in her eyes, 

Misprizing what they look on, and her wit 

Values itself so highly, that to her 

All matters else seem weak. She cannot 
love, 

Nor take no shape nor project of affection, 

She is so self-endeared. 


‘La plus belle des parures,’ says 
the French proverb, ‘c’est l’espoir 
d’étreaimée.’ Was it this that made 
Nelly’s eye sparkle and her cheek 
glow with a prettier flush than 
usual, and that tinged her manner 
with the most becoming animation ? 
Malagrida, at any rate, let a burst of 
admiration break from his lips, and 
being professedly a patron of youth, 
beauty, and innocence, declared him- 
self completely overcome. 

Pocket-handkerchiefs were in sud- 
den request, and the Squire felt his 
breath coming short and hard, 
when the marriage scene brought 
affairs to a crisis, and Nelly, with 
her hair dishevelled, and her bridal 
wreath torn off, lay—fair, innocent 
and lifeless—across the stage. It 
was now that Anstruther, ina brown 
frieze coat, sandals, and a pilgrim’s 
crook, at once relieved his feelings 
as a man, and established his repu- 
tation as an actor. ‘I have marked,’ 
he cried,— 
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A thousand blushing apparitions start 

Into her face: a thousand innocent shames 
In angel whiteness bear away those blushes ; 
And in her eye there hath appear'd a fire 
To burn the error that these princes hold 
Against her maiden truth, 


‘ And all,’ whispered Mrs. Vivien, 
‘because the poor child’s maid car- 
ried on a flirtation from her win- 
dow.’ 

‘The moral of it, said Sir Agri- 
cola, ‘should be “ No followers al- 
lowed,” a doctrine I insist upon 
with all my people.’ 

‘ At any rate,’ suggested his neigh- 
bour, ‘not above the area railings.’ 
And then the curtain fell. 

The scenes were being altered for 
the afterpiece. The actors had gone 
away to relapse into conventional 
attire; and Nelly, first down of any 
one, found herself for a minute in 
the library alone. She was yet 
thinking over her part, when Charles 
came in with a courageous, half- 
embarrassed air, took her hand with 
respectful tenderness, yet as its 
rightful owner, whispered something 
into her ear which made her eye 
glisten and an exclamation of sur- 
prise start to her lips, and was 
prepared, apparently, to refute all 
expostulation with the oldest, plea- 
santest, and least answerable argu- 
ment which logicians have hitherto 
introduced to the notice of man- 
kind. 

‘I must quote Beatrice’s last 
speech to you, he said; ‘ “ Peace, I 
will stop your mouth with a ——”’ 

At this moment the door opened: 
Florence and Malagrida bustled in, 
engrossed in the final arrangements 
for the farce. Florence perceived 
in an instant what was happening, 
and pretending, with great presence 
of mind, to have seen nothing, made 
an excuse to withdraw her com- 
panion from the door. 

Malagrida looked blankly at her 
for an explanation. ‘Dear me,’ he 
cried, ‘what in the world is the 
matter ?’ 

‘Nothing? Florence answered; 
‘only a new scene extemporized in 
Much ado about Nothing,’ 
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Founded on a story given in Condé’s Historia de los Arabes en Espaiia, 
vol. ii. p. 262. 


[This story is curious as illustrating the feelings of Western chivalry which prevailed on 
both sides in these frontier contests between the Spaniards and the Moors, notwith- 
standing the difference of religion, The adoption by the kings of Granada of a sort 
of coat of arms, as seen in the decorations of the Alhambra, points to the same inter- 
penetration of the notions of the two races thus in contact. ] 


. 
ROM Antequera’s late-won walls 
At the close of a summer’s day, 
Narvaez sent ten chosen men 
To drive a Moorish prey. 


Il. 

Right March-men all, with batter’d helms, 
And true Toledo blades, 

They talk’d as they rode of Granada’s wealth, 
And her dark-ey’d Moorish maids ; 


III. 
How the foray burst from each well-known pass, 
And scar’d the frontier bands : 


How they drove the kine, and swept the slaves 
From the Vega’s smoking lands ; 


Iv. 

Or how they laugh’d from the mountain brow 
To see for the rescue late, 

The glitt’ring line of gennet and plume 
Stream forth from Elvira’s gate; 


v. 
And now they had hemm’d Granada in, 
And hop’d on the banks of Xenil, 
By our Lady’s grace, to plant in short space 
The banner and cross of Castile. 


VI. 

They linger’d on till night should dim 
The Moorish warder’s eye, 

When a hoof-tramp borne upon the breeze 
Bespoke a horseman nigh, 


3 vit. 

A gallant rode deep sunk in thought ; 
He woke as from a trance, 

Too late to grasp his scimitar, 
And too late to poise his lance, 
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vill. 
When they seiz’d his rein, and search’d—it seem’d 
That the barb and his rider’s air, 
With his jewelled vest and baldric of gold, 
Must promise a ransom fair: 


TX. 
So to Antequera they led him back, 
And when Narvaez came, 
He greeted the youth with courtesy, 
And crav’d his rank and name, 


x. 
In silent thought the captive stood 
As though his senses slept ; 
And when the question struck his ear 
He started, gaz’d, and wept. 


xI, 
The Spaniard check’d a sneer, but look’d 
With wonder on his mood, 
For his practis’d eye could not misken 
The marks of gentle blood. 


xIL 
The Moor replied at length—‘ For myself 
‘T am known by my own good sword, 
‘ But better far for my father’s fame, 
* Who is rocky Ronda’s Lord.’ 


XII 
*T question not the race or name 
‘ Which thy words and bearing speak ; 
‘I marvel though that a woman’s tears 
‘Should stain a warrior’s cheek,’ 


XIV. 
‘I weep not thus, Sir Count,’ he said, 
‘The chance of war to prove: 
‘I weep to fail in the plighted word 
*T had given my Lady-love: 


XV. 
‘ For a twelvemonth past to that maiden fair 
‘ Hath my tale of love been told: 
‘I had vow’d to bear her forth to-night 
‘From Archidona’s hold.’ 


XVI. 

Narvaez paus’d—‘ Though an infidel, 
* Thou com’st of a knightly strain— 

* Wilt thou visit thy love on the word of a knight, 
* To render thyself again ? 
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XVII. 
‘Right gladly I will !’—He mounted his barb, 
And spurr’d him down from the tower, 
And soon he sat by his true-love’s side 
Within her maiden bower. 


XVIII. 

‘I know thee not again,’ she said, 
‘ With that unwonted sigh; 

* And where is the glance of eager joy 
‘ That flash’d in the lover's eye?” 


XIX, 

‘Can I smile when I come as a captive thrall, 
‘ Releas’d on my plighted word ? 

‘Can I carry thee forth to share my lot 
‘ As the slave of a Christian Lord?” 


xX. 

The maiden rose; she took her veil, 
And as she donn’d it, said— 

‘I teach thee to know, in weal or woe, 
‘ The truth of a Moorish maid. 


XXL. 
‘It may be that this casket’s gems 
‘ Their greedy souls will move; 
‘It may be e’en the infidel 
* Will pity constant love. 


XXII. 

‘ But come what may, I vow’d to-night 
‘To fly from my father’s side ; 

‘ A slave or free, ’tis one to me— 
*I still shall be thy bride.’ 


XXIII. 

He strove in vain: at his gennet’s croup 
That lady left her bower ; 

And as morning dawn’d the Moor and his bride 
Were in Antequera’s tower. 


XXIV. 
And old Narvaez wept when he saw 
The pair before him kneel : 
He thought on her he had woo'd and lost 
Of old, in fair Castile. 


XXV. 
‘I care not for your proffer’d gems : 
‘Sir Knight, ye both are free ; 
‘This Lady’s love and thy word fulfill’d 
‘Shall be ransom for her and thee.’ 


Epmunp W. Heap. 
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LIBERTY OF CRITICISM, AND THE LAW OF LIBEL. 


ie subject to which we invite 
the attention of our readers, 
although in one sense a legal one, 
is of interest to the entire commu- 
nity. It is, we believe, capable of 
being perfectly understood by those 
who have had no peculiar legai 
education. The law of libel is, in 
reality, administered by juries com- 
posed of men chosen from the ordi- 
nary pursuits of life. It is also a 
subject of great practical import- 
ance. When we assert the right of 
criticising, in the fullest manner, 
the merits, the character, and the 
motives of every work which the 
author, by publishing, submits to 
the opinion of the community at 
large, we are not putting forward a 
claim in which writers in a periodi- 
cal like this have any peculiar inte- 
rest. The rules which regulate 
literary criticism are not separate 
and distinct maxims of law; they 
are but the application of the rules 
which govern all questions relating 
to that free discussion of public 
matters which constitutes, in this 
country, that which is not so much 
the liberty of the press as one of 
the greatest of the privileges of the 
ople. 

We think it of importance to 
direct attention to the subject, be- 
cause the result of a recent trial has 
been by many persons supposed to 
lay down rules, and establish prin- 
ciples, restricting the liberty of criti- 
cism within limits narrower than 
those within which it has hither- 
to been enjoyed. The result of the 
action in which Dr. Campbell has 
finally succeeded in establishing his 
right to damages against the pro- 
prietors of the Saturday Review, is 
supposed to have mulcted those 
gentlemen for a criticism not more 
severe or personal than many which 
have been regarded as_ perfectly 
within the limits of the law; and it 
is therefore assumed that, in the 
decision of that case, some rules 
have been laid down less favour- 
able to the liberty of the press 
than those previously acknowledged. 
We believe this impression to 
be entirely erroneous. Nothing 
has been decided in the case of 


Campbell v. Spottiswoode which in 
the least degree conflicts with the 
great principles which protect the 
right of free discussion. The occa- 
sion, at the same time, is one upon 
which it may be useful to state 
cléarly and distinctly those prin- 
ciples, and assert for ourselves, and 
for all who discuss public conduct 
—whether that conduct be that of 
the author in publishing a book, 
the statesman in managing affairs, 
or the judge in deciding the cases 
that come before him—the liberty 
of offering upon that conduct every 
observation which is necessary for 
its fullest and its freest discussion. 

In this, as in most questions of 
English law, there is, in truth, very 
little difficulty in explaining it by a 
recurrence to a few plain general 
principles. Law becomes intricate 
when men lose sight of principles 
in details. There is no legal ques- 
tion, perhaps, which has been more 
perplexed by attending to details, 
instead of principles, than this very 
question of the libel law. We pur- 
pose briefly to state the general 
principles upon which that law is 
founded, and to show their applica- 
tion to the case of criticism upon 
the authors of books. 

Let us say in the outset that we 
disclaim all intention of discussing 
the merits of the particular case on 
which a verdict was given against 
the Saturday Review. That verdict 
was founded entirely on the view 
which the jury took of the meaning 
and character of the article of which 
Dr. Campbell complained. We do 
not profess to review the finding of 
the jury. So far as we advert to 
the case we will deal only with 
the general principles laid down. 
These are to be found in the deci- 
sion of the Court of Queen’s Bench 
upon the particular question which 
was reserved for them. That ques- 
tion was the narrow one—whether 
the finding of the jury that the 
writer honestly believed in the im- 
putations he cast upon Dr. Camp- 
bell protected him from being 
answerable for those imputations. 
The court decided nothing more 
than this—that a criticism might be 
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libellous, although the writer be- 
lieved in it. They assumed that 
the jury had found that the criti- 
cism complained of had all the other 
elements which the law deems ne- 
cessary to constitute a malicious 
libel. The one question was whether, 
in addition to these elements, there 
must be the ingredient of wilful false- 
hood. The judgment of the Queen’s 
Bench decides therefore only this— 
that criticism may be libellous 
even when it is not wilfully false, 
or when the writer honestly believes 
in the imputations which he makes. 
The right feeling of every one will, 
we think, agree in that opinion. No 
man has a right to take the oppor- 
tunity of the publication of a book 
to publish against its author im- 
putations which, however honestly 
he believes in them, are not legi- 
timately needed for the ends and 
purposes of criticism. We shall 
see presently that in the case of 
Campbell v. Spottiswoode, the point 
upon which the case turned was this 
— that the jury were assumed to 
have found that the imputations 
east upon Dr. Campbell were not 
mere criticisms upon him as an 
author. 

In considering the rules of law 
applicable to literary criticism we 
must remember, in the first place, 
that there is no difference whatever 
between the case of criticism upon a 
book, and one upon any other matter 
of public interest. All public matters 
are open to a discussion, to which 
affairs of a private character are not. 
The author who gives a book to the 
world makes himself, so far as his 
book is concerned, a public man: 
his publication of his book is an act 
of public conduct. The real ques- 
tion is as to the limits which regu- 
late the right to discuss the public 
conduct of public men, whether it 
be the conduct of a judge presiding 
at a trial, or a general commanding 
an army—the act of a minister, or 
a publication by an author, a de- 
spatch of Lord John Russell on the 
affairs of Denmark, or a prospectus 
of Dr. Campbell of a journal for the 
conversion of the Chinese. 

To each and all of these cases one 
rule is applicable. No writing can 


ever be a malicious libel which 
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fairly discusses any matter to which 
the right of public discussion ex- 
tends. Once it is established that 
the comment is upon such a matter, 
it is for the jury who try the case to 
say whether the criticism is really a 
fair comment, legitimately arising 
from the transaction which the 
writer professes to discuss, or @ 
malicious imputation which that 
discussion is made the mere pretext 
for conveying. There may be cases 
in which this question is not easily 
described. Possibly that of the 
Saturday Review was one of them. 
But it is a question which, in every 
case, a jury must determine, upon 
their own conscience and responsi- 
bility, upon a review of all the 
circumstances connected with the 
publication. 

An examination of the very first 
principles of the English law of libel 
will show that this rule is, in fact, 
but the expression of a principle of 
universal application. Libel, by it- 
self, means nothing more than a 
writing—libellus (the little book) is 
a short expression for the Jibellus 
famosus (the defamatory writing of 
the civil law). From an early 
period of our law the publication of 
any written matter injurious to the 
character of another, when done ma- 
liciously, has been held to be a cri- 
minal offence. This is one of the 
cases in which the party injured by 
any criminal act can punish the 
wrongdoer by a criminal prosecu- 
tion, and also recover damages in a 
civil action for the injury he has 
sustained. Just as any person who 
beats his neighbour is liable both to 
punishment in a criminal court for 
his offence against the law, and also 
to an action in which he may be 
compelled to pay damages to com- 
pensate his neighbour for his broken 
bones; so, in the case of a malicious 
libel, the publisher of such a libel is 
amenable to the criminal justice of. 
the country, and is also subject to 
an action in which he must make 
reparation for the injury which he 
has caused. 

It is perfectly well settled that 
the limits of the civil action are 
precisely identical with those of the 
criminal offence. No action can be 
brought to recover damages for any 
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publication for which the publisher 
could not be convicted of a criminal 
offence. The action for damages is 
founded entirely on the wrongful 
character of the act. The writing 
must not only be injurious to cha- 
racter, but it must be maliciously 
published. Hence, to constitute 
any publication a libel, malice is an 
essential ingredient, and if there be 
not ‘malice,’ there is no libel. 

But malice does not mean, in 
legal language, that state of mind 
which we commonly designate ill- 
will. Malice means nothing more 
than the state of mind which leads 
you wrongfully to injure another, 
whether from deliberate intention 
or from culpable carelessness as to 
the result. The man who recklessly 
fires a shot which kills a chance 
passer-by is said by the law to have 
maliciously slain that man, if he 
fired under circumstances which 
show his culpable indifference to 
the consequences of the act. When 
the act of any man injures another 
it is generally to be inferred that he 
was injured either from carelessness 
or design in libel, as in every 
other case. The mere fact of the 
injury raises the presumption of 
malice; and it is perfectly settled 
that, unless written for a lawful 
purpose, and on a lawful occasion, 
every writing is a malicious libel 
which damages the reputation of 
another. ‘Scandalous matter, says 
Lord Holt, ‘is not necessary to 
make a libel: it is enough # the 
defendant cause an ill-opinion to be 
had of the plaintiff, or make him 
contemptible or *idiculous. Any 
publication is a libel which, either 
by printing or by signs, exposes a 
man to hatred, obloquy, ridicule, or 
contempt.’ 

Such is unquestionably the law of 
libel in England at this day. It is 
obvious that, without the qualifica- 
tion we have mentioned, such a rule 
would convert into criminal offences 
some of the most meritorious actions 
of life. There may be occasions 
upon which we are imperatively 
called on to damage the reputation 
of another. The law amply recog- 
nizes these occasions by the simple 
principle which pervades, indeed, 
all criminal jurisprudence, that an 
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injury inflicted upon a proper and a 
legitimate occasion cannot be ma- 
licious. If the libel be not mali- 
cious, it cannot be the subject of 
criminal proceeding or a civil action. 
In ordinary cases the mere fact that 
by publishing or writing you injure 
character implies that it is mali- 
cious; but the moment you show 
that the publication was not a mere 
wanton act, a mere reckless trifling 
with the reputation or the feelings 
of your neighbour, but was the dis- 
charge of a duty, or the exercise of 
a privilege upon an occasion in 
which the law either calls on you, 
or allows you to canvass the cha- 
racter of another, all then you have 
to do is to satisfy a jury that you 
fairly and honestly exercised your 
right; and however mistaken your 
conclusions, however unjust in the 
abstract your condemnation —no 
matter how severe or how terrible 
your accusations—they are not mali- 
cious, because they have been made 
upon an occasion which shows that 
they proceeded from a motive very 
different from any to which that 
designation is applicable. 

The law of England unquestion- 
ably regards criticism of public con- 
duct or public matters as one of 
these occasions. It is assumed to 
be for the interest of the community 
that such matters should be freely 
and fully canvassed. If in that 
discussion I damage the reputation 
of another, this is not necessarily 
malicious or wrongful. If in fair 
discussion of his public conduct I 
expose a public man to ridicule, to 
contempt, or even hatred, it is done 
upon a lawful occasion, and without 
that wrongful disposition which 
constitutes malice. This is no ex- 
ception grafted upon the law of 
libel: it is but the application of a 
principle which lies at the very 
foundation of that law. Although 
no man has a right gratuitously to 
damage the reputation of his neigh- 
bour, he has a perfect right to do so 
whenever that reputation becomes a 
matter which he is entitled to dis- 
cuss. In private transactions this 
principle is perfectly well under- 
stood. Men answer inquiries ad- 
dressed to them by those who have 
a right to demand information; and 
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no matter how damaging the reply 
may be to the reputation of the 
party about whom the inquiry is 
made, that reply, if honestly made, 
can never be a libel. A parishioner 
may prefer the most grievous 
charges against his clergyman to 
his bishop, and even though he fails 
to sustain them, if he has preferred 
them from no improper motive, and 
in the honest belief of their truth, 
the law declares that they are not 
malicious. In the case we put it is 
not necessary that the accuser 
should have any special interest in 
the matter. He is justified by the 
general interest which every parish- 
ioner has in the character and con- 
duct of his clergyman; and al- 
though in making the accusation he 
may, in one sense, be said to be a 
volunteer, his interference cannot be 
regarded as gratuitous. 

The publication of defamatory 
matter under such circumstances is 
generally described as a privileged 
communication. The term has be- 
come a familiar one in the law, but 
it was well observed by the judges, 
in pronouncing their opinion in the 
case of the Saturday Review, that the 
expression is an unfortunate one, 
and conveys an inaccurate idea. 
Communications of this nature have 
no privilege or exemption from 
being amenable to the law. There 
are indeed communications which 
are properly speaking privileged, 
that is, exempted from all in- 
quiry into their character or mo- 
tives. Such are speeches in either 
house of parliament—petitions to 
either house—allegations made in 
the course of judicial proceedings— 
confidential communications of mi- 
nisters of the Crown. In these, and 
some few other similar communica- 
tions, the law disclaims any power 
of examining into the matter at all. 
In the case of a speech delivered in 
Parliament, 2 person against whom 
the speaker brought the most scan- 
dalous accusation might be prepared 
to show by the most conclusive evi- 
dence that the speaker had avowed 
he designed to bring false charges, 
and that he did so for the purpose 
of ruining a man against whom he 
had conceived a spite. For such a 
grievous wrong thus clearly proved, 
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a court of law could give no redress- 
This is the true illustration of a 
privileged occasion —an occasion 
upon which nothing that is said can 
ever be made the subject of action 
or inquiry before the ordinary tribu- 
nals of the land. 

No such privilege attaches to 
statements made on those occasions 
to which we have adverted—gene- 
rally described as privileged com- 
munications. They are perfectly 
amenable to the law. Their cha- 
racter, and the - motives which 
prompted them, are made the sub- 
jects of inquiry, and the law punishes 
them if they are malicious. The 
rule of law is this—that any man 
who intermeddles with his neigh- 
bour’s character without being called 
on to do so is acting maliciously, if 
he inflicts injury upon that charac- 
ter. But if it be an occasion upon 
which he is fairly called on to can- 
vass that character, and if he did so 
honestly, he is not malicious, al- 
though he may damage it ever so 
much. But the very statement of 
the rule implies that the statements 
disparaging to his character must 
be within the scope of the occasion, 
and they must be made in an honest 
belief of their truth. In reply toa 
proper inquiry as to the solvency of 
a trader, the person applied to may 
state that he has been a bankrupt, 
and insolvent twenty times; but if 
he went on to say that he knew him 
to be a profligate, this latter state- 
ment, unwarranted by the occasion, 
would be malicious. 

By bearing these principles in 
mind, we will have no difficulty in 
reconciling what may at first sight 
appear contradictory decisions, as to 
the limits of literary criticism. The 
publication of a book is a public act 
upon which every man in the com- 
munity is entitled to comment. 
Every man is entitled to canvass the 
character of the author, so far as the 
occasion calls for it; but this is li- 
mited by the book itself. He has no 
more right to wander beyond these 
limits than in the case we have sup- 
posed would the referee have a right 
to impeach the moral character of 
the tradesman about whose solvency 
he was asked. The rule may be ex- 
pressed in the most general form. 
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No man has a right to injure the 
reputation, or even wound the feel- 
ings of another, except on an occa- 
sion and to the extent to which his 
reputation is a legitimate subject of 
discussion. ‘Even on such an occa- 
sion he must confine his disparaging 
remarks within its scope, and he 
must make them in a fair and honest 
belief in their truth. In no case is 
he allowed to pervert the occasion 
to the indulgence of a taste for 
slander, or the gratification of pri- 
vate revenge. 

Let us apply these principles to the 
case of criticism upon a literary pro- 
duction. The severest criticism is not 
necessarily a libel, although it may 
hold up the author to hatred, ridi- 
cule, or contempt. The occasion is 
one which justifies the discussion of 
the character of the book, and of the 
author, so fur as he is identified with 
the book. Nothing that is honestly 
written within the scope of that oc- 
casion is malicious. The very object 
of allowing criticism is, that fair 
discussion may expose imposture, 
denounce vice, reprove ignorance, 
and correct bad taste in publications 
which challenge the favour of the 
public. Upon these subjects every 
man in the community has a right 
to give his opinion to any one else, 
just as the person who is asked upon 
a proper occasion as to the character 
of another has a right to give his 
honest opinion of that character. So 
long as the critic confines himself to 
that which he is entitled to discuss, 
the character of the author as it 
appears in his book, and so long as 
he writes that which he honestly 
believes the demands of fair criti- 
cism require, he never can be 
guilty of the offence of a malicious 
libel. 

Whenever criticism is assailed in 
a court of law as libellous, the ques- 
tion resolves itself into this—Is it a 
fair and reasonable criticism upon 
the book? Lord Ellenborough long 
since laid down the true principle of 
law. In a case reported in the first 
volume of Lord Campbell’s reports, 
an action was brought by a man of 
the name of Tabart against a jour- 
nalist, in which the books he pub- 
lished for children were said to 
have an absurd, immoral, and im- 
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proper tendency. Lord Eilenborough 
said, and said truly, 


The main question here is quo animo the 
defendant published the article complained 
of, whether he meant to put down a nuisance 
to public morals or to prejudice the plain- 
tiff. To ascertain this it is material to 
know the general nature of the plaintiff’s 
publications to which the libel alludes. 
Liberty of criticism must be allowed, or 
we would neither have purity of taste or 
morals, Fair discussion is essentially neces- 
sary to the truth of history and the ad- 
vancement of science. That publication, 
therefore, I shall never consider a libel 
which has for its object not to injure the 
reputation of an individual, but to correct 
misrepresentation of fact, refute sophistical 
reasoning, to expose a vicious taste, or to 
censure what is hostile to morality. 


Lord Campbell, in a note to this 
passage, declares that Lord Ellen- 
borough, in another case, laid down 
the doctrine that ‘it is not libellous 
to ridicule a literary composition or 
the author of it, in so far as he is em- 
bodied in his work ; and that, if he is 
not followed into domestic life for 
the purpose of personal slander, he 
cannot maintain an action for any 
damage he may thus suffer in con- 
sequence of being thus rendered 
ridiculous.’ 

This doctrine was asserted in an ac- 
tion tried before Lord Ellenborough, 
in which Sir John Carr, the author 
of Travels in Scotland and Ireland, 
brought an action for a criticism 
which ridiculed his productions, 
and aggravated that ridicule by the 
publication of a caricature. The 
latter circumstance was strongly re- 
lied on as a personal attack; and 
Lord Ellenborough said, that ‘ one 
writer, in exposing the follies and 
errors of another, may make use of 
ridicule, however poignant.’ . . ‘ If, 
he said, ‘the book published by the 
defendant only ridiculed the plaintiff 
as an author, the action could not 
be maintained. If the reputation or 
pecuniary interests of the person ri- 
diculed suffer, it is damnum absque 
injuria. Where is the liberty of the 
press, if an action can be maintained 
onsuch principles? We really must 
not cramp observations on authors 
and their works. They should be 
liable to criticism, to exposure, and 
even to ridicule, if their composi- 
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tions be ridiculous. Show me,’ he 
added, ‘an attack on the moral cha- 
racter of the plaintiff, or any attack 
upon his character unconnected with his 
authorship, and I shall be as ready as 
any judge who ever sat here to pro- 
tect him; but I cannot hear of ma- 
lice on account of turning his works 
into ridicule.’ 

Particular expressions of Lord El- 
lenborough have been cavilled at by 
some of the judges who succeeded 
him. No one has ever impeached 
the principles he has laid down. In 
one of the cases, it will be observed, 
the question turned upon a carica- 
ture that put the author in a ridicu- 
lous light, and even this Lord El- 
lenborough held not to be libellous, 
because it ridiculed him as the au- 
thor of his book. In the other case, 
the imputations amounted to the 
charge of one of the gravest moral 
offences; but they were held not to 
be libellous, because they rested on 
fair comments made upon the works 
which the plaintiff had published. 

It was, however, reserved for our 
day to have pronounced from the 
bench the clearest and most satisfac- 
tory statement of these principles of 
law which is to be found in any of 
our reports. Upon two occasions 
questions of this nature were brought 
before the Lord Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, Sir W. Erle, a judge 
in many respects worthy to rank with 
the greatest of those who have pre- 
ceded him. In one of them he clearly 
and distinctly enunciated the prin- 
ciples which we have laid down jas 
those of English law. In 1860 a 
marine-store-dealer, of the name of 
Paris, brought an action against the 
proprietors of the Daily Telegraph 
newspaper for a very severe com- 
ment upon a handbill he had issued, 
the effect of which was, that the hand- 
bill was an inducement to servants 
to rob their masters. Sir W. Erle, 
who tried the case, charged the jury 
in accordance with the rules which 
we have spoken. 


I need do no more than refer you to 
the articles to show that they are defa- 
matory, and tended to bring the plaintiff 
into ridicule and contempt; for they im- 
pute to the plaintiff that he gave great 
facilities to dishonest servants to bring the 
fruits of their dishonesty to a market, and 
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that he holds out temptations and encou- 
ragement to servants who are wavering on 
the line dividing honesty from dishonesty 
to step over and become dishonest. But 
then the plaintiff is not entitled to your 
verdict for defamation, unless he establishes 
that the defendant was actuated by malice. 
The law, however, does not require that 
the plaintiff should show personal ill-will 
in the sense of private hatred, but that the 
defamatory publications were published 
without any of those causes which the law 
considers will justify them. Such causes 
excuse the publication, because they show 
that the party was not actuated by any 
corrupt or malicious motive in saying that 
which tends to defame the character of 
another, There are many actions well 
known to the law which justify the use of 
defamatory words, on the ground that ma- 
lice is negatived. In criticism on matters 
which have been published by the com- 
plaining party, Lord, Ellenborough laid 
down, in a case where a journal had criti- 
cised books that had been published dan- 
gerous to morality, ‘ that liberty of criticism 
must be allowed, or we should neither have 
purity of taste or morals, That publication 
I should never consider a libel which has 
for its object not to injure the reputation 
of any one, but to correct misrepresenta- 
tions of fact, or to censure what is hostile 
to morality.’ If you find, therefore, for 
the defendant, it would be on the principle 
thus laid down. 


In another and a later case, one 
that has attracted no little attention, 
in which Mr. Turnbull brought his 
action against the Protestant Asso- 
ciation for imputing to him that his 
principles were such as would lead 
him to destroy the records intrusted 
to his care, Sir W. Erle again plainly 
states the rule— 


There is no doubt [he said to the jury] 
in this case that the matter complained of 
is libellous, and would entitle the plaintiff 
to your verdict, unless the defendant can 
establish a defence. 

Now the law is, that defamatory matter 
is presumed to be libellous, unless it is pub- 
lished in the performance of any duty, legal 
or moral, or in the exercise of any right, 

The defence on the present occasion comes 
under the last head, as a matter necessary to 
the protection of the public interests, or the 
exercise of a public right. 

And the law is that a man may publish 
defamatory matter of another holding any 
public employment, if it is a matter in 
which the public have any interest within 
the limits which I will lay down in accord- 
ance with decided cases. 
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Every man has a right to comment on 
the acts of a public man which concern 
him as a subject of the realm, if he do not 
make his comments the vehicle of malice or 
slander. . 


The rule, then, which is applicable 
to every case of discussion of public 
conduct is this :—The question whe- 
ther any comment upon such con- 
duct is or is not a malicious libel 
depends upon two others: first, is 
that comment confined to matters 
within the limits of the occasion 
which justifies the publication of 
defamatory matter? and, secondly, 
is it a fair ‘and honest use of that 
occasion? In other words, is the 
comment such as a fair and reason- 
able man might honestly make upon 
the transaction on which he has a 
right to comment? To make state- 
ments affecting the author of a work 
unconnected with his book is plainly 
to transgress the limits of the occa- 
sion; but no comments which are 
fairly suggested by the book itself 
can ever be a malicious libel within 
the meaning of the rule. 

With this rule there is nothing in 
the decision in the case of Campbell 
and Spottiswoode'to confront. There 
are two elements necessary to bring 
defamatory matter within this rule: 
it must be legitimately within the 
occasion of writing, and it must 
also be honest. The jury had found 
in that case that the publica- 
tion was a libel. That finding im- 
plied that it exceeded the limits of 
just criticism on the book. The 
judges decided that if it did so, it 
would not be justified by the belief 
of the writer in the truth of the 
imputations which he made. Impu- 
tations on character to be justifiable 
must not only be made honestly, but 
they must be made on an occasion 
which legitimately calls for them. 
But in every case in which an action 
is brought for criticism on the publi- 
cation of a book, or onany other trans- 
action on which men havea right to 
comment, the question must be left 
to the jury whether, taking all the 
circumstances into consideration, the 
comment is one fairly and legiti- 
mately arising from the transaction 
itself. If it be so, no matter how 
severe or defamatory, it never 
can bea malicious libel if the 
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writer honestly believes in what he 
writes. 

That we have exactly stated the 
effect of the judgment in the case of 
the Saturday Review, the language of 
the judges;who pronounced it clearly 
proves. They all assumed that it was 
an established fact that the imputa- 
tions cast upon Dr.Campbell had no 
foundation in the facts on which the 
Saturday Review was commenting— 
that they therefore were not war- 
ranted by the occasion; and upon 
this ground they held that it was no 
answer to the action to say that the 
writer honestly believed them to be 
true. Assuming the facts, the rule 
of law is plain: no man hasa right to 
interweave with his comments upon 
public conduct his own suspicions, 
or even his own knowledge derived 
from sources apart from that con- 
duct. All inferences which may be 
fairly and reasonably drawn from 
that on which he has a right to com- 
ment he may draw; but to go be- 
yond this is obviously to overstep 
the limits of the occasion, and to 
come within the rules which apply 
to ordinary cases of injuring the re- 
putation of another. 


It seems to me [said Chief Justice Cock- 
burn] that the line must be drawn between 
hostile criticism upon a man’s public con- 
duct and the motives by which that conduct 
is supposed to be actuated; and that you 
have no right to impute to a man whose 
conduct you assail, and who may be fairly 
open to your attacks, base, sordid, and dis- 
honest motives, unless there is so much 
ground for the imputation that a jury shall 
think not only that you have an honest belief 
in your statement, but that your belief is 
not without foundation. In this case (he 
added) the jury could not have been asked, 
with any hope of success, to say that there 
was any foundation for the imputations, 

It is always a question [said Justice 
Crompton, following the Chief Justice], 
it is always a question for the jury whether 
the comment is fair or not, and they should 
not, I think, look too minutely at particular 
expressions, but have it left to them whether 
as a whole it is fair. But when a writer 
goes further, and imputes base motives not 
warranted by the occasion, it is no defence 
in point of law that he bond fide believed 
he was publishing what was true. The 
first question to my mind in such cases as 
the present, is whether the writing is a libel 
or not, Jt is no libel if it is within the 
limits of fair criticism. 
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Where a party [said Justice Blackburne] 
has made public a statement bearing on 
public matters, and by making it public has 
justified comments, all the Queen’s subjects 
have a right to comment upon it, and if 
they do not exceed their right they are not 
guilty of libel. The question here is, 
whether the article exceeded fair comment 
on what the plaintiff had written. In this 
case it became quite obvious, that if the 
comments went the length of imputing 
sordid motives they exceeded fair comments ; 
if they did not do so they were fair com- 
ments, 


It is quite plain that if this had 
been a case in which the jury had 
found that there was in the plain- 
tiffs conduct anything from which 
the imputation might reasonably 
have been inferred, all these judges 
must have held that there was a 
defence to the action. There is not 
a word in these judgments to shake 
the great principle that fair comment 
upon a public work or a public trans- 
action can never be a libel, and that 
whenever it is desired by the defend- 
ant it must be left to the jury to say 
whether the comment is a fair jone 
upon all the circumstances of the 
case. 

Neither must it be understood 
that it is necessarily libellous to im- 
pute motives. No judge could lay 
this down as an absolute rule of 
law. The true test is that laid down 
by the Lord Chief Justice—does 
the occasion commented on supply 
a fair foundation for such imputa- 
tion? In many cases, perhaps in 
most, the imputation of motives is 
in itself sufficient to give to the cri- 
ticism the character of being mali- 
cious. It is but rarely that a dis- 
cussion of the author’s motives 
forms a legitimate portion of the 
criticism on his book. But this, 
like everything else, is only one of 
the elements to be considered in de- 
termining whether the unfavourable 
comment is within the limits of fair 
criticism. If motives legitimately 
come under discussion, then motives 
may be imputed. An author might 
avow the motive of his publication. 
In this case no one would pretend 
to say that the reviewer was not at 
liberty to canvass and to state it. 
But he would be equally at liberty 
to say that the whole book showed 
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that the alleged motive was not the 
true one, and that another was ap- 
parent. A motive, although not 
stated, may be transparent; without 
the statement of a false one it may 
be disguised. No one, we appre- 
hend, would write a libel on Tom 
Paine who would say that the mo- 
tive of the Age of Reason was to 
impeach the authority of revelation. 
Suppose that Paine had artfully 
disguised his infidelity, and en- 
deavoured to undermine the faith of 
the young under the guise of de- 
fending Christianity from attack: 
would any man venture to say that 
the criticism was a libel which from 
internal evidence exposed the real 
motive of his book? Vile and las- 
civious publications have been given 
to the world under the avowed pre- 
tence of inculcating lessons of virtue. 
The critic who unmasks hypocrisy 
like this does a service to the cause 
of honesty and morality. 

In judging of the imputation of 
motives, there is and there can be 
but one test. Is that imputation 
honestly suggested by the occasion 
on which the writer is entitled to 
comment, or is it made under pre- 
tence of that occasion—from the evil 
passions or the carelessness of the 
writer—from any of those motives 
which the law designates as mali- 
cious ? . 

But we go further, and say that 
no rule can be laid down that even 
attacks upon what is termed private 
character :do necessarily make a 
cirticism malicious. There is one 
class of criticism which in its very 
nature involves an attack upon pri- 
vate character. When it is written 
of a man that he has published an 
irreligious, an immoral, or a treason- 
able book, a heavy imputation is 
made upon his character, and if such 
an imputation were made against a 
private individual who had never 
published a book, it would entitle 
him to heavy damages. If the same 
thing is said of a book which he has 
published, it is still the same reflec- 
tion on his private character ; but it 
is not libellous if it be a fair com- 
ment on his book. 

Let us, however, find another case, 
a case which has actually occurred. 
Suppose a man prints an autobio- 
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graphy, in which he publishes tu 
the world his own shame, in which 
he describes himself as running a 
career of profligacy and vice. It 
would be absurd to say that such 
a book could be honestly criticized 
without assailing the personal con- 
duct of the writer, and denouncing 
the conduct which he attributed to 
himself—-conduct aggravated by the 
effrontery of its unblushing dis- 
closure. We have seen men write 
histories of their own successful im- 
postures. No one ever called the 
criticism a libel which expressed in- 
dignation at the artifices which were 
coolly narrated by the man who had 
successfully practised on the cre- 
dulity of the public. No libel can 
be a grosser one in the eye of the 
law than one which aims at a 
man’s profession, and his means of 
bread. Yet, were a clergyman to 
publish a blasphemous pamphlet, 
no one would say that the critic 
would be liable to an action who 
would suggest, in a review of that 
pamphlet, that his bishop ought 
to take steps to deprive him of his 
gown. 

There is, we repeat, but one rule 
by which every criticism can be 
judged :—Is it a fair and reasonable 
comment on the matter which the 
critic has a right to discuss? An 
author does not, by publishing a 
book, give license to every man who 
judges him in his book to pursue 
him in the details of his private life ; 
but he does a public act in giving 
his book to the world, and on that 
act, and on all that is legitimately to 
be inferred from it, the right of free 
discussion attaches. No man has a 
right to impute to that or any other 
act, motives which are not fairly to 
be inferred from the act itself. If 
he choose to assign motives which 
he alleges to exist, independent of 
the evidence to be drawn from that 
which is open and patent to every- 
body, then it is plain he has done 
that which is beyond the limits of 
the discussion on which he is en- 
titled to enter. The principle is 
still plainer if he alleges a fact—in 
assigning a motive as in the case sug- 
gested of a criticism on a decision of 
a judge—which asserted that the 
Juage had been bribed to give it. Itis 
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clear that this would be the allegation 
of an independent fact, and an allega- 
tion highly libellous in its character. 
But if Judge Jeffrey were to reap- 
pear on our Western Circuit, we ap- 
prehend no jury would ever convict 
a man of libel who asserted that his 
conduct was influenced by some 
other motive than a desire impar- 
tially to discharge the duties of a 
judge. Yet there are cases in which 
such an imputation would be un- 
hesitatingly pronounced libellous, 
because, in the one case it would be 
a comment fairly arising from the 
transaction, in the other it would 
be manifestly a wanton imputation, 
the dictate of malice. 

It is necessary to distinguish be- 
tween this defence and that which 
is founded on the truth of the im- 
putation. The defence of which we 
have been speaking is a denial of 
the very foundation of the action—a 
denial that the publication com- 
plained of is libellous at all. To 
sustain this defence it is not neces- 
sary to prove the truth of the impu- 
tations; it may even clearly appear 
that in point of fact they were un- 
founded. It is enough to say that 
they had fair foundation in the 
circumstances commented on; that 
they amounted to nothing more than 
a fair comment upon the public acts 
which were under discussion, and 
that the writer made them honestly 
and fairly. If these things are es- 
tablished, they refute the presump- 
tion of malice which the law derives, 
and justly derives, from the mere 
fact of a publication which injures 
another. 

The defence to an action which is 
founded on the truth of the accusa- 
tion rests on wholly different prin- 
ciples. It admits that the publica- 
tion may have the malicious cha- 
racter imputed to it, but it sets up 
a bar to the recovery of any damages 
by the statement that the publication 
is true; and that no man is entitled 
to compensation for any injury he 
may suffer by having his real cha- 
racter exposed. This defence does 
not deny the wrongful act, but only 
denies the plaintiff's right to com- 
pensation. The difference will be 
at once apparent by remembering 
that in criminal proceedings for 
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libel,* the truth of the libel is no 
defence ; it is only when the party 
libelled seeks redress in the shape 
of money compensation that the 
truth of the imputation can be used 
in a court of justice in answer to his 
claim. ‘The greater the truth the 
greater the libel’ is the maxim of the 
law; but no matter how great the 
libel, no man can obtain pecuniary 
compensation for a libel that in 
reality has done no more in the eye 
of the law than deprive him of a 
character to which he never had a 
right. The act which has done so 
may be a wrongful one, for which 
the party committing it is liable to 
punishment, but itis not an injury for 
which the law will award compensa- 
tion. When an action of libel is 
defended on the ground of the pri- 
vilege of free discussion, the defence 
admits the damage, but denies the 
wrongful act; when it is resisted by 
pleading the truth of the libel, it 
admits the wrongful act, but denies 
any damage cognizable by the law. 
The first is damnum absque injuria, 
the second is injuria absque damno. 

It is, of course, with the first de- 
fence only that we are dealing in 
this paper. Imputation upon cha- 
racter made honestly upon a lawful 
occasion is not a wrongful act. 
Whenever this question arises it is 
the duty of the judge to tell the 
jary the occasions which the law 
considers lawful. If there is any 
dispute upon the subject, it is for 
the jury to say whether the imputa- 
tion has been made honestly and 
within the occasion. 

In every case of criticism upon a 
publication there is the lawful occa- 
sion for discussing the book, and 
the reputation of the writer so far 
as it is involved in his book. Itis 
for the jury in each case, upon a 
review of all the facts, to say whe- 
ther the criticism does more than 
honestly discuss these matters. In 
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all the varying and innumerable 
forms which written comment may 
assume, it is impossible to lay down 
rules which meet with precision the 
minute details of each case; it must 
be left to the common sense of the 
jury to apply the principle. But the 
law binds them by no other rule than 
this: if the criticism be a fair and 
reasonable criticism upon the publi- 
cation on which it comments, then 
it is not a libel; if it be not such 
fair and reasonable comment, and 
convey imputations unwarranted 
by the occasion, then it is a libel, 
entitling the party injured by it 
to compensation for the wrongful 
act. 

But this we say unhesitatingly, 
that no judge can ever withdraw 
from the jury the question of the 
character of the publication on 
which the action is brought. He 
can fetter their discretion in decid- 
ing it by no absolute rule of law 
more stringent than that which tells 
them that every defamatory com- 
ment not legitimately arising from 
the fact of the authorship of the book 
criticised is a libel, more than this 
no man commenting on public mat- 
ters can justly claim ; and while it is 
left to juries to apply this law in 
every case in which either civil or 
criminal proceedings are instituted 
for libel, the liberty of the press and 
of criticism is perfectly secure. In 
every case the counsel who defends 
the person against whom such pro- 
ceedings are instituted has a right 
to insist upon the judge leaving that 
question to the jury. If he accom- 
panies it by any positive direction 
of law which would compel them 
to find that question upon any other 
principle than their own view of 
all the circumstances, the court of 
appeal would beyond all question 
correct this error. If, for instance, 
any judge were to tell a jury that 
there was a general principle of 


* The Act passed some years ago by Lord Campbell is no exception to the rule. In 
cases of libels upon matters relating to public matters, that Act permits the party indicted 
for libel to plead as a defence that the facts stated in the libel are true, and that it is for 
the public interest that they should be stated. This statute really expands and defends 
the principle we have above stated as to the discussion of matters affecting the public. It 
extends the privilege of that discussion by permitting a writer not merely to comment on 
facts which are already public property, but permits him to use his own knowledge of 
other facts if he is prepared to prove their truth, and to show that the public interest 


required him to state them. 
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law that the mere fact of the impu- 
tation of motives was in itself suffi- 
cient to make a criticism libellous, 
such a direction would be wholly 
unwarranted; he might tell them, 
and he ought to tell them, that if 
they considered that imputation was 
not a comment fairly arising from 
the facts, that then it was libellous; 
he might give them in the strongest 
terms he thought fit his advice and 
opinion that such imputation was 
unwarranted by the occasion; but 
he must, in the end, leave it to the 
honest sense of the jury to compare 
the criticism with the thing cri- 
ticised, and on that comparison to 
say on their oaths whether it is a 
fair comment or a wanton attack on 
the character of the author. 

Nothing inconsistent with this 
occurred in the very remarkable 
trial which has called forth these 
observations. The question whether 
the article on which the action was 
brought was a fair criticism on Dr. 
Campbell’s publication was left to 
the jury, and no objection was made 
to the way in which it was left. 
That article contained passages 
upon which a construction might 
be put imputing to Dr. Campbell 
very gross misconduct; and it was 
conceded that if this construction 
was put upon them, then they ex- 
ceeded the limits of fair criticism. 
The jury found upon the question 
so presented to them that they did 
exceed the limits of fair criticism, 
but they also found that the writer 
believed in the truth of the imputa- 
tions. But when a man makes im- 
putations without lawful occasion, 
it isno answer to an action to say 
that he believed in them. If it was 
established that the imputations cast 
by the Saturday Review on Dr. 
Campbell were not within the limits 
of legitimate criticism, they must be 
treated as made without lawful occa- 
sion. The rule would be intoler- 
able which wowld hold that the 
reviewer of a book may say anything 
of the author which he supposes to 
be true. To such a rule every word 
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that fell from Lord Chief Justice 
Cockburn is justly applicable. The 
reviewer may say that which he be- 
lieves to be true, and which he can 
jind reasonable ground for saying in 
the book which he criticises; beyond 
this the privilege ought not and 
cannot be carried. To this extent, 
we trust, that in a British court of 
justice it never will be denied. 

Of the merits of the particular 
case we have not said one word. 
When questions of fact are fairly 
submitted to judicial tribunals, we 
are willing to assume that they are 
rightly decided. But even were it 
otherwise, this cannot in the slightest 
degree affect the principles of law. 
If we could believe that the jury 
put too harsh a construction upon 
the article, or imagine that even 
with that construction they might 
possibly have found that it was no- 
thing more than a reasonable com- 
ment, still we could only say that 
the case was fairly and fully tried 
within the rules of law—that no de- 
cision of any general principle was 
made which interfered with the 
freedom of criticism, and that no 
precedent was established dangerous 
to that freedom, even although in 
the particular instance we might 
have expected a different result. 

We have devoted so much space 
to a subject of a character more 
purely legal than those which we 
usually discuss, because we believe 
it to be of immense importance that 
no encroachment should take place 
upon the privileges of free and un- 
restrained criticism. In this journal 
no inquiry that maintains and de- 
fends these privileges can be out of 
place. Weare convinced that every 
discussion of the rules and princi- 
ples really laid down by the judges 
of the Court of Queen’s Bench in 
the case of Dr. Campbell and the 
Saturday Review will tend to up- 
hold as well as define that ‘liberty 
of criticism, without which, Lord 
Ellenborough truly observed, ‘we 
cannot have purity, either of taste 
or morals.’ 
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A CHAPTER SHOWING HOW LORD P—— BECAME 
OUR RECTOR. 


E feel that we are guilty of a 

certain amount of duplicity in 
giving the above heading to this 
chapter. We are not, indeed, stat- 
ing anything that is untrue, for 
Lord P—— did become our rector, 
and we intend to show how he be- 
came so; but we are prompting the 
reader to believe that Lord P—— is 
Lord Palmerston, whereas our Lord 
P—— was a very small P—— be- 
side the noble Premier. There are 
thousands who feel an interest in 
Lord Palmerston, who feel no inte- 
rest whatever in Lord P——; and 
we are afraid that we have been 
taking undue advantage of this fact 
in leading them to believe that we 
are about to disclose all the secrets 
connected with his election to the rec- 
torial chair at Glasgow. We fear that 
there are certain affinities between 
ourselves and those puffing trades- 
men who commence their advertise- 
ments in the Times by asking, 
‘What are the wild waves saying ?’ 
and instead of giving you any infor- 
mation on that interesting point, 
advise you to purchase Horniman’s 
tea, or the Sydenham trousers. If 
we have sinned in this respect, we 
have at least the consolation of 
thinking that we have sinned in 
good company, and that we have 
abundance of other sinners to keep 
us in countenance. If there is one 
fact which publishers impress upon 
the mind of authors more than 
another, it is that the success of a 
book depends not so much on its 
contents as on the choice of title; 
and we may take it for granted that 
publishers know their own business. 
When Mr. Mudie sends us a list of 
the new works in his library we 
are guided in our choice entirely 
by the titles, and every man, on 
taking up a new magazine, and 
glancing over the list of its con- 
tents, feels instinctively what are 
the articles he would wish to read. 
There is a young friend of ours who 
amuses himself in his leisure hours 
by doing a little amateur author- 
ship. He had the ambition to write 
a book, and entrusted his manu- 


script to the inspection of one of 
those publishers who act as accou- 
cheurs to young literary aspirants. 
At length, after some delay, he 
received an answer: the work was 
possessed of considerable merit, but 
its success would be doubtful, un- 
less he could find some more taking 
title than the one it bore. It was 
suggested, therefore, that he should 
string together all the titles which 
he could possibly think of, and sub- 
mit them to the publisher to enable 
him to select the one which he 
deemed most suitable. Our young 
friend was not without some hu- 
mour, so he sat down and wrote out 
a list of titles of such a thrillingly 
sensational character that the pub- 
lisher must have been a man of no 
ordinary nerve if he could read 
them to the end, and sleep that 
night without an attack of night- 
mare. And if we occupied an 
editorial chair, which, Dr. Cumming 
informs us, it would be the great 
ambition of the apostle Paul to do 
if he were alive at the present day 
(though how the doctor attained to 
this knowledge is one of those 
things which no one knows but 
himself), we should impress upon 
the minds of all our contributors 
that the acceptance of their articles 
would depend not so much on the 
choice of subject as the choice of 
title. 

And now for our Lord P——. One 
winter evening, some fourteen years 
ago, a party of students had been 
invited to sup at the house of one of 
the leading ministers of a certain 
northern city. The host was a kind- 
hearted, genial man, who delighted 
in assembling the most talented of 
the students around his hospitable 
board, and discussing with them 
questions in philosophy and science. 
He had the happy talent—which the 
Premier possesses in perfection, and 
which is so rarely possessed by men 
of advanced years—of so identifying 
himself with the young men around 
him, as to cause all difference of age 
and rank to be forgotten ; and every 
question which turned up was dis- 
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eussed with as much freedom as if 
the whole party had consisted of 
students. The great question which 
agitated the academic mind at that 
moment was the election of a rec- 
tor; for this was a university town, 
and the rectorial chair was vacant. 
It was only six weeks to the close of 
the term or session, and before that 
period had expired the rector had 
to be chosen, installed, and féted, so 
there was no time to be lost. After 
some conversation, it was jocularly 
suggested that each of the party 
should propose a candidate, whose 
merits should be discussed on the 
spot. They were all young men of 
some talent and influence, whose 
opinions on the subject would have 
much weight with their fellow-stu- 
dents, and it was felt that, if they 
acted in concert, they could almost 
count on victory. Different candi- 
dates were proposed, and different 
opinions expressed regarding their 
merits; but, as yet, the right man 
for the right place had not been 
found. It came to the last of the 
party to name a candidate, and he 
unhesitatingly proposed Lord P——, 
aScottish judge, or paper lord, as the 
Lords of Session, whose titles die 
with them, are called in the north. 
The mention of Lord P——’s name 
(P—— will enable all his old friends 
to recognize the man, and to those 
who did not know him it will serve 
as well as any other name) elicited a 
shout of laughter, and the proposal 
was treated as a sort of mauvaise 
plaisanterie. When the proposer, 
however, affirmed that he was quite 
serious, and gravely asked the cause 
of their boisterous mirth, every 
tongue was unloosed to relate some 
anecdote to prove that, though Lord 
P—— was a great wit and humor- 
ist, he was not the vir pius, doctus et 
gravis desiderated by the statutes of 
the university to fill the rectorial 
chair. 

‘Why, exclaimed one student, 
with a strong Highland accent, ‘he 
is a mere buffoon. No man could 
fill the chair better in one way, for 
he weighs more than twenty stones— 
in that sense he is indeed a vir gravis ; 
but where is the pietas and the doc- 
trina? Did you never hear of the 
trick he played upon the deputation 
VOL, LXVIII. NO. CCCCIII, 
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from the Synod of Cleishmaclaver, 
while on their way to the annual 
meeting of the General Assembly ? 
The brethren had started by coach 
at an early hour, and had to travel 
some twenty miles before they 
reached the inn where breakfast was 
prepared for them. The keen air of 
our northern hills sharpens the ap- 
petite: and when the brethren drove 
up to the inn they were almost fa- 
mished with hunger. “ Now, gentle- . 
men, just ten minutes for break- 
fast,” said the coachman, as he en- 
tered the landlady’s snug little par- 
lour to have hisown. Ten minutes! 
The time was short, so they must 
make the most of it. They rushed 
into the room where breakfast was 
spread, and there, basking his ample 
person before the fire, stood a portly 
gentleman, dressed somewhat like a 
dignitary of the Church of England. 
Their appetite was keener than their 
curiosity, so they scarcely looked at 
the stranger, but concentrated all 
their attention on the viands. Half 
way in the air, before the morsel 
had reached their lips, their hands 
were arrested by a sudden cry of 
“Stop!” It was the supposed dean 
or bishop. “Good heavens, gentle- 
men!” he exclaimed, “ have you so far 
forgotten your sacred profession as 
to partake of food without invoking 
a blessing?” The brethren looked 
like schoolboys detected in some fla- 
grant fault; but, before they had 
time to remonstrate or explain, the 
same voice exclaimed, in a tone 
which enforced obedience, “Let us 
pray.” They instinctively sprung to 
their feet, and assumed an attitude 
of decorous devotion, while the 
stranger offered up a prayer which, 
they themselves admitted, was supe- 
rior in unction and expression to 
those of Dr. Drawlitout himself. He 
had only one fault—he did not know 
when to stop. The minutes rolled 
rapidly away, but the stream of fer- 
vent supplication flowed on without 
a break. They had a terrible struggle 
the brethren had, as they closed one 
eye in devotion and ogled the sa- 
vory viands with the other; but 
whenever a hand approached the 
table, it drew back before the stern 
glance of the stranger, which seemed 
to comprehend them all. The suf- 
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ferings of Tantalus were nothing to 
the sufferings of the deputation from 
the Synod of Cleishmaclaver; but 
all things must come to an end. 
“Time is up, gentlemen,” said the 
coachman, opening the door, and 
wiping his mouth with the air of a 
man who has enjoyed his breakfast. 
The appearance of the coachman and 
the sound of his familiar voice broke 
the spell; but there was no time to 
be lost; the horses were shaking 
their heads and pawing the ground, 
in their impatience to start; so they 
had to take their seats, and to turn 
breakfast and dinner into one. “Was 
that the Bishop of D——?” said one 
of the famished brethren. “ That the 
Bishop of D——!” said the coach- 
man, contemptuously. “ Why, that 
was Lord P , the maddest wag in 
all the kingdom.” The brethren 
said nothing, but chewed the cud of 
sweet but bitter fancy, till they 
reached the next halting place, 
where they got something more sub- 
stantial to chew. Somehow the story 
oozed out, and the trick played on 
the members from the Synod of 
Cleishmaclaver called forth many a 
hearty laugh at the Lord High Com- 
missioner’s levées, and seriously af- 
fected the gravity of the Moderator 
himself.’ 

When the laughter had subsided, 
the proposer of Lord P—— said: 
‘Well, you admit that he is a vir 
gravis—twenty stones, you know, is 
a fair allowance for one man. And 
as regards piety, you have just shown 
that he is more entitled to the cha- 
racter of a vir pius than all the 
members of the Synod of Cleishma- 
elaver.’ 

‘But what about his learning?” 
said the Didymus of the party. ‘ You 
know our rector must be a vir doc- 
tus,’ 

‘ Well, as to that, I might simply 
say that he is a Lord of Session, and 
that he could not have attained that 
distinction without being thoroughly 
master of his profession, which of 
eourse implies the possession’ of a 
eertain amount of learning. But I 
go farther than this. I know that he 
was a frequent contributor to —— 
Magazine. Did he not expose in it 
the literary peccadilloes of your own 
professor, Flibbertigibbet? Now it 
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is notorious that ——, from its com- 
mencement, has ranked among its 
contributors the most learned and 
talented men of the day; that fact 
alone ought to suffice. But, more- 
over, he was the contemporary and 
the bosom friend of Scott.’ 

‘ To be sure,’ said one of the party, 
‘he was present at the dinner at 
Edinburgh where the Great Un- 
known threw aside the mask which 
only partially concealed his face 
from his intimate friends, and dis- 
closed himself to the world as the 
author of the whole series of the 
Waverley Novels. On that occasion 
Lord P——, then only a simple 
member of the bar, became the 
mouthpiece of the party, and ex- 
pressed the pleasure which all felt 
on learning with certainty what 
they had often suspected before. 
Even at that period he must have 
been a man of considerable gravity, 
if we may judge by the following 
anecdote. He was in the habit of 
taking his stand in the hall of Parlia- 
ment House before the court opened, 
surrounded by a circle of brother 
barristers, whom he kept riveted to 
the spot by his wit and humour. 
However grave others might look, 
there was always laughter and jollity 
in that circle. One day Scott was 
seen approaching with his slow, 
limping gait and lofty forehead. 
“There comes Peveril of the Peak,” 
said P——, in a tone loud enough to 
be overheard by Scott, who, shaking 
his stick good-humouredly at him, 
rejoined, “Ay, and there stands 
Peter of the Paunch.” Pugilists, 
you know, are not allowed to hit 
below the belt, and this might be 
called a foul blow; but P-—— bore 
it without flinching, and joined in 
the laugh as heartily as the rest.’ 

‘Yes,’ said another of the party, 
an Edinburgh student, ‘it is one of 
his peculiarities, that while he often 
sorely tries the tempers of others, he 
never loses his own. He is as wise 
and witty as Falstaff, and has the 
same enlightened views about ho- 
nour as the fat knight. The only 
duello he will engage in is the war 
of wit and pleasantry ; the only shots 
he will exchange are the shafts of 
good-humoured satire. Some years 
ago an English regiment of dragoons 
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was stationed at Edinburgh: it was 
one of the regiments which had 
fought under Sir John Cope at Pres- 
tonpans, and, frightened by the 
Highlanders’ broad claymores and 
fierce looks, fled to Berwick with 
incredible swiftness. P had 
been invited with other guests to 
dine at mess; the bottle had circu- 
lated freely; the fun was getting 
fast and furious, P——, as usual, 
taking the lead, the others following, 
like a well-trained pack of hounds. It 
is said that his wicked wit sometimes 
carries him a little too far; but I can 
say, from my own experience, that 
in his intercourse with young men, 
he ever acts on the principle, “ Mua7- 
ma reverentia debetur pueris.” It 
was otherwise, however, on this oc- 
casion. P was called upon to 
give a song 

‘Nae to interrupt you,’ said a 
3uchan student, in his own homely 
Doric, ‘did ony o’ ye ever hear him 
sing a Gaelic song? I ance did, and 
oh, sirs, I was like to burst. It hap- 
pened ae vacation I had been as far 
north as Inverness, and put up at a 
hotel there. Ye see, the coort was 
sittin’, and, what wi’ lawyers and 
English travellers, the place was 
geyen throng. Aweel, there was a 
kind o’ ordinary, whaur we a’ met 
at dinner time. Amo’ the lave was 
P——, several lawyers, and a High- 
land sheep-farmer, who knew Gaelic 
better than English. After dinner 
the conversation happened to turn 
upon accents, and an English tra- 
veller remarked that he was sure 
there was only one gentleman at 
table who spoke Gaelic, meaning, of 
course, the Highlander. On this 
P—— gravely remarked that Gaelic 
was the language of his childhood—- 
the language he had learned from 
a mother’s lips in his romantic in- 
fancy—the language which he pre- 
ferred to the hissing sounds emitted 
by the Sassenach. In proof of this, 
he proceeded to sing a Gaelic song, 
as he called it. If it was not Gaelic, 
it was a very remarkable imitation 
of that very guttural, unmusical lan- 
guage. It took us all by surprise— 
none more so than the Highlander, 
who stared at P—— in utter bewil- 
derment. “I canna say that I just 
understood ilka word,” said Donald, 
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with truthful candour; “but the 
shentleman will be frae Argyleshire 
—they speak different Gaelic there.” 
Of course P ’s Gaelic was impro- 
vised on the spur of the moment: 
he did not know a word of the lan- 
guage, having been born and bred 
in Edinburgh.’ 

‘The song which he sang at the 
mess of the Dragoons was not 
in Gaelic, but in good broad Scotch. 
It was “ Heh, Johnnie Cope, are you 
wauken yet ?”—a song which, as you 
know, celebrates in bitter raillery 
the defeat of the Royalist forces at 
Prestonpans. Of course it is far 
from complimentary to their cou- 
rage; and if the officers had known 
that it referred in any way to their 
own regiment which was present on 
that occasion, they would not have 
applauded it so warmly as they did. 
Fortunately, however, they did not 
know, or his lordship’s singing might 
have led to unpleasant consequences 
on the spot. Encouraged by his suc- 
cess, he. proceeded to propose the 
health of the whole regiment, officers 
and men, remarking that it had al- 
ways been distinguished for the ra- 
pidity of its evolutions, and parti- 
cularly so on the occasion of the 
battle of Prestonpans. The members 
of the ness were not deeply read in 
the history of the regiment, and 
were consequently ignorant of. the 
part it had acted on the occasion 
alluded to; so the compliment was 
accepted in good faith, and the co- 
lonel returned thanks. The party 
broke up, and no suspicion was en- 
tertained of the mischievous joke 
till the following day, when the co- 
lonel learned in some way that their 
facetious guest had been casting ri- 
dicule upon the gallant dragoons. 
This happened in the days when 
duelling was still in fashion, and 
the colonel felt that the insult of- 
fered to himself and the whole regi- 
ment must be wiped out with blood ; 
so he lost no time in sending a chal- 
lenge to Lord P——, who at once 
accepted it. He wrote, however, that, 
as the challenged party, he had a 
right to appoint the place, and to 
choose the weapons: in virtue of 
that right, his own house at Drum- 
mond-place must be the scene of 
the approaching duel, and good 
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knives and forks the instruments of 
war. All the members of the mess 
were invited to take part in the 
combat; his lordship, single-handed, 
was prepared to meet and vanquish 
them all. It was impossible to resist 
an invitation couched in such terms: 
the officers had the good sense to 
perceive that they could only entail 
on themselves further ridicule by 
taking the matter au sérieux ; so at 
the appointed hour they assembled 
in Drummond-place, and, it is to be 
presumed, used their weapons with 
good effect. It is only fair to add, 
that Lord P—— made them the 
amplest apologies, and that he often 
afterwards enjoyed their hospitality. 
In truth, such was the genial nature 
of the man, that it was impossible 
for those who had suffered most to 
take offence.’ 

‘It was well for him,’ said the 
host, ‘ that his ill-timed jest led to 
nothing worse. If those fiery dra- 
goons had discovered the purport of 
his remarks, they might have in- 
flicted chastisement upon him at 
once.’ 

‘No, I do not think they would. 
It would have been a sort of sacrilege 
to have laid violent hands on that im- 
mense rotundity. Nihil honoris in 
tali certamine. The fierceness of the 
dragoons would have failed before 
the indomitable good humour which 
ever beamed from his twinkling 
eyes.’ 

‘Did you ever hear him plead? 
said another of the party. ‘Since 
his elevation to the bench he has 
laboured under a sort of ‘restraint, 
so as to be only the shadow of his 
former self. The judicial robes fit 
round his ample person far less be- 
comingly than the plain gown of a 
barrister. No lawyer was ever so 
successful in addressing a jury. He 
never troubled them with subtle 

ints of law; that, in fact, was not 
his forte. It was impossible for any 
jury to look him in the face and re- 
tain their gravity. There was al- 
ways a buzz of expectant delight 
when he stood up to speak; even 
the grave judges on the bench felt 
the infection of his presence. It was 
said of Liston that his appearance 
on the stage was sufficient to con- 
vulse the house with laughter: the 
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effect produced by that extraordi- 
nary face, puckered up with a sort 
of mock gravity, was equally sudden 
and effective. He had only to look 
at the jury, and they were already 
on the tiptoe of expectation to catch 
the good things they knew to be 
coming; and they were never disap- 
pointed. Little of what he said is 
now remembered, less still is des- 
tined to live. It was not so much 
what he said, as the way in which 
he said it, that produced such an 
effect upon his hearers. Separated 
from the living voice, and the ini- 
mitable manner in which they were 
given, his best sayings seem poor 
and pointless; but this holds true 
more or less of all wit, ancient and 
modern. The parliamentary joke 
overnight, which convulsed the 
House with laughter, seems to us so 
stale and weak as we read it the 
following morning, that we feel con- 
strained to say with Talleyrand, 
“ Ma foi, messieurs, vous n’étes pas 
difficiles.” We feel that we have 
often made as good jokes ourselves, 
and yet the 7imes has not thought 
it worth while to record them, or 
our appreciating friends to remem- 
ber them; so I fear Lord P—— has 
not said much that the world will 
not willingly let die. I remember 
one address, however, which he gave 
to a jury, that is not likely ever to 
fade from my memory. A quarrel had 
arisen between two rival butchers 
in a small country town. They dis- 
cussed one another’s characters with 
considerable freedom, and one had 
so far transgressed the bounds of 
legitimate criticism as to affirm that 
his neighbour sold carrion. Nothing 
but heavy damages could satisfy his 
wounded honour, so he commenced 
a civil action against the calumnia- 
tor. The latter was fortunate enough 
to secure the services of P—— as 
his ¢ounsel. When the trial came 
on, evidence was led which placed it 
beyond a doubt that the slanderous 
words had been uttered, and matters 
assumed rather an ominous appear- 
ance for the defendant; but when 
P—— appeared upon the scene, it 
was Jupiter to the rescue. The sight 
of that sphinx-like face had the same 
reviving effect on the drooping spi- 
rits of his client as the appearance 
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of a beloved general on the flagging 
courage of his soldiery. The judges 
on the bench no longer listened with 
that languid indifference so becoming 
in the judicial character—they fixed 
their eyes with a half smile on the 
counsel for the defendant. As for the 
jury, they were ready to explode be- 
fore P: opened his mouth. “ My 
lords,” said P—— (he did not, like 
most Edinburgh lawyers, call “my 
lords” “my luds,” in proof of his 
pure English accent—he was above 
any such puerile weakness)—“ My 
lords, and gentlemen of the jury, 
my client, the defendant, has been 
charged with defamation of charac- 
ter, inasmuch as he affirmed that 
the plaintiff sold carrion. Now this 
is no doubt a most serious charge—a 
charge affecting the plaintiff’s cha- 
racter as a man, and grievously 
wounding his feelings as a butcher.” 
The air with which the last words 
were spoken was irresistible ; judges 
and jury were convulsed with laugh- 
tor; P alone retained his gra- 
vity, and seemed unconscious of the 
effect his words had produced. The 
feelings of a butcher formed the 
key-note of all that followed; he 
expatiated on that fertile subject for 
more than an hour; he seemed at 
times to lean in favour of the de- 
fendant; he affirmed that a butcher 
might say, in the noble words of the 
Latin poem, “ Homo sum,” and claim 
a share in all the finest features of 
our nature—nay, that he might even 
shed tears before converting a calf 
into veal; for was not a butcher a 
man and a brother? Some of the 
more obese gentlemen in the jury- 
box, finding themselves labouring 
under the symptoms of approaching 
apoplexy, informed the bench 
through their foreman that they had 
already made up their minds, and 
awarded a farthing damages to the 
unfortunate plaintiff.’ 

‘I have often observed,’ said the 
Edinburgh student, ‘how difficult 
he found it to restrain his jocular 
tendencies after his elevation to the 
bench. I have frequently observed 
a roguish twinkle sparkle in his eye 
as he was summing up a case, but he 
had always the virtue to restrain it. 
Only on one occasion doI remember 
his having given way to that play- 
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fulness of fancy by which his plead- 
ings as a barrister were distin- 
guished. It was in allusion to the 
national love of whisky among High- 
landers; he assumed that the jury 
were ignorant of this characteristic 
of their northern neighbours, and 
explained it to them with much 
unction and humour. But though 
grave as a judge, he avenged him- 
self for this enforced gravity by 
giving free vent to his sportive ten- 
dencies in private life. An Edin- 
burgh tradesman, a dealer in stone- 
ware, had made a considerable for- 
tune, and invested it in the pur- 
chase of part of the estate of a 
country gentleman, who was obliged 
to part with the old acres his fathers 
had left to him. To understand the 
point of P——’s joke, I must pre- 
mise, as some of you know, that we 
retain a good many French words 
in our language, which date as far 
back as the days of Mary Stuart, but 
which, in the course of years, have 
been moulded into conformity with 
our own northern tongue, so much 
so that their original owners would 
fail to recognize them.’ 

‘Yes, I know,’ said another stu- 
dent; ‘the lower orders make fo- 
reign words pass through such a 
series of transmigrations that they 
retain nothing of their foreign origin, 
and seem identical with the lan- 
guage universally spoken in this 
country. Who, for example, would 
know that Jock the Leg, the usual 
name for a pocket-knife, is a cor- 
ruption of Jacques de Liege, the 
tradesman who supplied Scotland 
with cutlery in the days of the 
Guises? But other names have met 
with a worse treatment than that of 
Jacques de Liege. Some years ago, 
an old gentleman returned to his 
paternal estate after a residence of 
many years in Italy. He had lived 
so much abroad that he had uncon- 
sciously adopted the manners and 
habits of those with whom he had 
mixed, and found pleasure in trying 
to make the grounds around his 
mansion-house as like as possible to 
the classical garden which sur- 
rounded his Italian villa. He par- 
tially restored an old church dedi- 
cated to the Virgin, which stood in 
the midst of his grounds, and be- 
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stowed on it the name of L’Eglise 
de Marie; a sort of summer-house, 
built on the same principles of art, 
was known as Bella Retira. He 
thought the sight of these exquisite 
buildings would have a humanizing 
effect on his boorish tenantry, and 
was at much pains to impress upon 
them the correct pronunciation of 
these words. But the lowest of the 
Scottish peasantry are not without 
a certain coarse humour, which often 
consists in travestying and turning 
into contempt all that they dislike 
or consider ridiculous. The laird 
with his new-fangled notions was 
the constant subject of their ridi- 
cule, and how much they profited 
by his instructions may be learned 
from the following incident :—One 
day he met a gaping rustic close to 
L’Eglise de Marie. “‘ Well, my man,” 
said the laird, with a complacent 
air, “ what is the name of that build- 
ing?” “Legsmyleary,” said the 
rustic, confidently. “ And that, sir,” 
continued the laird, almost breath- 
less with rage at this horrible traves- 
tissement of the name of his chapel. 
“That building,” pointing to the 
summer-house, “what do you call 
that?” “Oh,” said the rustic, with 
a self-approving grin, “that is Bull- 
rowtery.” It is said that the laird 
turned away more in sorrow than 
in anger, arranged his affairs, left 
his native land for ever, and spent 
the remainder of his life among the 
inhabitants of the sunny south, who 
have more taste for esthetics than 
our northern boors. But, I beg 
your pardon, you were about to 
tell us something that occurred be- 
tween P—— and an Edinburgh 
stone-ware merchant who had pur- 
chased part of an estate.’ 

‘Well, I suppose you all know 
the Scotch word for a plate: it is 
ashet, evidently a corruption of the 
French assiette, just as aumry is 
of armoire, bink of banc, deas of 
duis, backet of bacquet, caudron of 
chaudron, crook of croc. In short, 
every word we have in Scotch for 
culinary utensils or articles of do- 
mestic use is clearly of French ori- 
gin; as, for example—’ 

‘Come, H——,,’ said the host, good- 
humouredly ; ‘have done with your 
etymology, and goon with your story.’ 
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‘It will soon be finished. The 
stone-ware merchant erected a hand- 
some house on his property, but was 
at a loss to know what name he 
should give to it. This, as you 
know, is a matter of some conse- 
quence, as proprietors in the north 
are usually known by the name of 
their properties; so, as .P—— had 
been one of his customers, and had 
treated him with much familiarity, 
as is his wont with all, he thought 
he could not do better than consult 
him. Accordingly, he stepped up 
to him one day, as he stood in the 
hall of the Parliament House, sur- 
rounded by the usual circle of 
laughing admirers, and with a 
pompous air informed him of his 
difficulty. “ Why,” said P——, with 
perfect gravity, “I should call it 
Ashet Hall; that would be a striking 
and appropriate title” Whether 
this suggestion was acted on or other- 
wise I cannot tell, but I suspect 
not; the joke was too professional 
to escape the notice of the party at 
whose expense it was made, and 
tradesmen who become lairds like 
to forget their former calling.’ 

‘Now, gentlemen,’ said the host, 
‘it is time to go; it is actually past 
twelve o’clock. See that you all go 
straight home.’ 

‘One other illustration of his lord- 
ship’s wit, said the Edinburgh stu- 
dent, ‘and then we are off. Some 
years ago the Scottish capital was 
visited by a Polish refugee, who bore 
the patriotic name of Kosciuski. He 
took kindly to all our Scottish cus- 
toms, but showed a special predilec- 
tion for our whisky, which he 
could absorb in almost incredible 
quantities. This facility rather re- 
commended him to the favour of 
P——, who took him by the hand, 
and introduced him to the best 
circles of Edinburgh society. One 
night he had taken him toa fashion- 
able assembly; the Pole was steady 
enough in his gait, though redolent 
of whisky, and P—— gravely re- 
marked to the lady of the house— 
“ Madam, allow me to introduce to 
you my friend Count Caskowhisky.” 
The joke was lost upon the Pole, but 
thoroughly appreciated by the lady 
of the house, as I hope it is by you. 
Now, good-night, we must be off.’ 
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The party broke up, but not be- 
fore they had all agreed to sup with 
Lord P——’s proposer the following 
evening. The latter knew that all 
P ’3 wit and humour could never 
procure him the rectorial chair 
unless he could make him out to be 
a distinguished literary character. 
It was true that he had published 
two volumes of poetry, but these had 
been very coldly received. Cato 
learned Greek at seventy, but a 
paper lord can scarcely be expected 
to write like Tennyson at sixty years 
of age. If he ever possessed the 
divine spark, it had been thoroughly 
extinguished beneath a load of legal 
erudition; and his poems were said 
to be pompous, inflated, and com- 
monplace. It was clear to all that 
nature had denied him the accom- 
plishment of rhythm: his lines hob- 
bled in their gait, and his feet were 
always too long or too short; still 
it might be that P——’s poems were 
scarcely treated with justice. From 
his antecedents, the world had ex- 
pected something like Hudibrus: 
they turned away with disgust when 
they found nothing but a feeble 
imitation of Milton, with whom 
P—— had certainly nothing in 
common. His proposer knew no- 
thing of his poetry, nor did he care 
much about it, but he had made up 
his mind that his man should be 
carried, and that nothing should 
be neglected to secure success. So 
he procured the poems, and tried to 
read them; they were about as at- 
tractive and intelligible as the great 
Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy. How 
a really talented man should ever 
have written such a farrago of bom- 
bastical rhodomontade is one of those 
things which, as Dundreary says, no 
fellow can understand. The first 
volume was dedicated to Her Most 
Excellent Majesty the Queen ; if Her 
Most Excellent Majesty the Queen 
ever read it, it must have been by 
way of penance. The second was 
entitled Gleams of Thought, but the 
gleams were so very indistinct that 
they never photographed themselves 
on any human mind. It was dedi- 
cated to J. G. Lockhart, LL.D., and 
the dedicatory letter, being rather a 
curiosity in its way, is worth tran- 
scribing :-— 
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‘It is not in the vain fancy of 
casting a borrowed lustre over these 
effusions, far less in the hope of se- 
curing to my pages the powerful 
protection of your pen, that I thus 
venture to grace my labours by pre- 
fixing your distinguished name. 

‘I do so merely that I may have 
the gratification of testifying to that 
sincere and ardent friendship which 
neither severance nor difference of 
pursuit, nor the vicissitudes of up- 
wards of thirty years have in any 
degree impaired; which has been 
characterized by undeviating kind- 
hess on your part, and to me been 
one of the most cherished endear- 
ments of life.’ 

How touching must have been 
the friendship between these two 
Amaryllises of the Scottish bar! it 
recalls the days of Damon and 
Pythias. Lockhart was the hero, 
and P—— his fidus Achates. The 
letter, in its true meaning, was some- 
thing to this effect:—‘I know you 
of old as “the scorpion that stingeth 
in the face,” and I tremble lest you 
try your sting on me. Pray -be 
merciful. As for this poem, “ ’tis a 
poor thing, but all my own.” Be 
not too severe upon it. It bears 
your name; treat it, therefore, as 
kindly as if it were your own off- 
spring.’ The critic’s inherent and 
almost irresistible tendency to satire 
was partially restrained by this ap- 
peal; the scorpion showed his sting, 
but did not use it much: he tickled 
his lordship’s fat ribs a little, but his 
sting was not charged with its worst 
venom. If he had been an apothe- 
cary’s apprentice, ‘the Quarterly so 
Tartarly,’ would have shown him less 
mercy ; even as it was, the scorpion 
gave him a parting sting, and a 
parting admonition to go and sin no 
more. The following epigram on 
P—— was appended to the article :— 
Here lies that peerless paper lord, Lord Peter, 


Who broke the laws of God and man and 
metre, 


Mrs. Gordon, in her life of her 
father, Professor Wilson, says that 
these lines were only printed in one 
copy of The Quarterly, which Lock- 
hart sent to P—— as a joke; but 
this is anerror. It may not have 
appeared in every copy, but we have 
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seen it in two. We may remark, en 
passant, that there are two very good 
sketches of P—— in Mrs. Gordon’s 
book, both from the pencil of Lock- 
hart, who had great talent in this 
line, and could use his pen or his 
pencil with equal skill. In the first 
P. is seated, cigar in mouth, in 
a boat, rowing with all his might, 
on one of the Lakes of Windermere, 
while the professor is standing erect 
and waving his arms in phrensied 
enthusiasm as he apostrophizes the 
surrounding scenery. In the second, 
P—— is standing in an easy atti- 
tude, attired in gown and wig; the 
features are very well given, but his 
person has not yet reached that 
ample development which made 
him subsequently occupy so large a 
space in the public eye. It is evi- 
dent that he was a favourite with 
Lockhart and Wilson, as in truth 
he was with every one who knew 
him. His fund of humour was in- 
exhaustible, and his society was as 
much appreciated in the southern 
as in the northern metropolis. 

The party of the previous even- 
ing met as agreed, and formed 
themselves into a committee, of 
which P "Ss proposer was ap- 
pointed chairman. All their doubts 
and difficulties were removed: it 
was resolved that every effort 
should be put forth to secure the 
election of their candidate. It was 
somewhat against the grain with all 
of them to hold him forth as a great 
poet, and it was agreed that the 
Gleams of Thought should be left in 
their own innate obscurity. In 
order to understand what follows, 
we must explain a little the posi- 
tion of the different students in a 
northern university. The curricu- 
lum in arts extends over four years. 
Students of the first year are known 
as Bajeants, which evidently cor- 
responds with the French béjaune 
(bec jaune), the German fuchs, and 
the English freshman; those of the 
second year as Semis; those of the 
third as TZertians; those of the 
fourth as -Magistrands. There is 
also a considerable number of stu- 
dents who, after having passed 
through the curriculum of arts, de- 
vote themselves to the study of 
theology, law, or medicine for three 
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or four years. There is always a 
feeling of rivalry between the stu- 
dents of medicine and theology, 
which leads them to support dif- 
ferent candidates at rectorial elec- 
tions. No sooner, therefore, was it 
known that P—— was about to be 
brought forward, than the medicals 
started D’Israeli, and then the 
literary warfare began. There was 
a constant exchange of ‘squibs,’ the 
technical name given to the broad- 
sheets, ridiculing the claims of the 
rival candidates, which were issued 
almost every day. Quiet citizens, 
on rising from their beds, were sur- 
prised to find their walls covered 
with placards, calling upon all and 
sundry to vote for Lord P——, and 
to have nothing to do with old clo’; 
and groups of badauds might be 
seen every morning inquiring of 
one another what it could all mean. 
Others from the opposite party de- 
scribed P—— as swallowing count- 
less barrels of native oysters and 
Guinness’s stout, making it spoon. 
in fact, that his powers of absorp- 
tion exceeded those of the renowned 
Dando himself, and indignantly 
asking, ‘Ought such a man to oc- 
cupy the rectorial chair? The 
great point was to secure the Ba- 
jeants, the most numerous of all the 
classes: a lithograph was issued, 
representing P——, robed and wig- 
ged, trampling on Dizzy, as he was 
familiarly called, whose lower ex- 
tremities were metamorphosed into 
those of a serpent, and whose mag- 
nificent curls (where are they now ?) 
stood out from his head like the 
hair of the Furies. Above was the 
inscription, ‘The Scottish Hercules 
crushing the Jewish Hydra.’ That 
lithograph, poor enough in concep- 
tion and execution, carried the day: 
every Bajeant was ready to pledge 
his vote, in order to secure a copy 
of it. We wonder if any of these 
squibs are in existence now. We 
know of one student who collected 
the whole of them, and carried 
them with him to the far East: 
when depressed or despondent he 
used to glance them over, and never 
did so without being restored to his 
usual self. We believe he would 
have preserved them till this pre- 
sent hour if those helwones librorum, 
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the white ants, had not devoured 
them. 

There were several preliminary 
meetings, at which speeches were 
delivered in favour of the two can- 
didates. These meetings, we are 
afraid, were of a somewhat up- 
roarious character: the unfortunate 
chairman seemed to be placed on a 
pinnacle, in order to be pelted with 
pease, which the principal, it was 
said, claimed as his own perquisite. 
He must have netted something 
handsome: there were several bush- 
els scattered over the floor of the 
college hall. One of the most dis- 
tinguished orators was a student 
known as Daghesh Forte, a sobri- 
quet clearly of Hebrew origin; but 
how it came to be applied to him 
we cannot tell. The learned reader 
will find a long dissertation on 
Daghesh in general, and Daghesh 
Forte in particular, at page 28 of 
Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar: we in- 
tend to speak only of the living 
Daghesh. No name was ever more 
provocative of laughter: the very 
mention of it in this article will 
elicit something more than a smile 
in every quarter of the globe. We 
have seen men convulsed with it in 
the East: it was only the other 
evening that a London editor, a 
grave, serious man, tumbled off his 
chair on hearing it pronounced. 
Oh, for the pen of a Dickens to do 
justice to Daghesh! Nature must 
have been in a sportive humour, or 
trying her apprentice hand, when 
she made him: his face was like 
nothing else but itself; his hair 
in softness and colour resembled the 
brush of a fox. His mouth extended 
from ear to ear; his eyes had a 
fishy expression ; his face ever wore 
a ghastly grin of self-complacency. 
A young lady once rushed into a 
house where a friend of ours was 
visiting: she was almost breathless 
with terror: a dreadful man had 
peered into her face in the street, 
and given such a horrible leer that 
she almost fainted on the spot: 
every one recognized Daghesh. 
Though he bore a name of Hebrew 
origin he was not of oriental extrac- 
tion, having first seen the light in 
one of the purlieus of the Salt- 
market, and finished his studies at 
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Glasgow. It was his ambition to 
enter the Church, but he had never 
been able to pass the Presbyterial 
examination. For sixteen years he 
had stood like a Peri at the gate of 
heaven, but no representative of 
St. Peter would open the latch and 
let him come in. Thus he had 
wandered witheringly from Pres- 
bytery to Presbytery, seeking en- 
trance, and finding none: all turned 
their backs coldly upon him. Most 
men would have given up the at- 
tempt in despair: Daghesh became 
only the more determined to suc- 
ceed. He presented himself before 
our Presbytery with the air of a 
man who could count upon success. 
The brethren began with Church 
history: ‘Mention the names of the 
two Jewish sects prevalent at the 
beginning of the first century.’ 

‘The Anabaptists and the Jump- 
ers, said Daghesh, unhesitatingly. 

The examiners stared, but thought 
they would try him in metaphysics. 
Every Scotchman is supposed to be 
born a metaphysician, but we ques- 
tion whether all the writings of our 
northern neighbours can tell us 
more about the difference between 
mind and matter than Punch has 
told us in four words: ‘ What is 
mind? ‘No matter’ ‘What is 
matter?’ ‘Never mind.’ Daghesh 
had a theory of his own regarding 
the qualities of matter, as will be 
seen from his reply to the follow- 
ing question : 

‘Does matter fill all space?” 

‘No, no, said the shrewd meta- 
physician: ‘if it did, where would 
there be room for you and me?’ 

‘The question is immaterial,’ said 
one of the examiners, laughing: ‘let 
us try him in Latin.’ 

The first line of the first book of 
the Afneid was submitted to him, 
and Daghesh began: ‘ Arma virum- 
que cano, I sing the arms of a 
man.’ 

‘Stop, stop, said the examiner, 
despairingly: ‘you are as bad as 
the student who rendered “ A Gaul 
of extraordinary size,—Fel eximice 
magnitudinis,” and was known as 
“Fel” ever afterwards. Pray, can 
you tell me who AEneas was ?” 

‘A Phaneshin wooman,’ said 
Daghesh, triumphantly. 
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‘Go, sir,” said the examiner, al- 
most speechless with anger. ‘ You 
are a disgrace to—to—to humanity. 
You are rejected.’ Daghesh quietly 
went: he was accustomed to such 
rebuffs. 

Daghesh first rose into notoriety 
amongst us by the strange trick he 
played on a brother student who 
resided in the same house, and who 
had in some way incurred his dis- 
pleasure. He persuaded the un- 
suspecting youth to allow himself 
to be bound hand and foot under 
the promise that he would be shown 
something he had never seen before. 
In this helpless condition he was 
placed upon a table, with his face 
downwards, and Daghesh proceeded 
to apply a cane to a tender part of 
his person with such effect that his 
cries attracted the attention of the 
other students in the house, who 
released him from his unpleasant 
position. His persecuter would 
have stood a good chance of under- 
going the same punishment had he 
not contrived to make his escape. 
After this he became a notable at 
all the students’ parties, where he 
used to sing ‘ The Angel’s Whisper’ 
with a voice like thunder, and de- 
liver speeches remarkable for the 
utter absence of all sense. One 
evening, at the supper-table of one 
of the professors, he stood up to 
propose the health of his enter- 
tainer. ‘There were seven things,’ 
said Daghesh, ‘which Solomon did 
not understand, and le was esteemed 
the wisest of men. Through the 
progress of science, to my mind, the 
number has been reduced to two; 
but there are two things which even 
any intellect cannot fathom: the one 
is Dr. ; the other is the steam- 
engine.’ No two objects in nature 
could have been more inapposite 
than those which Daghesh thus 
placed in the same category. If 
the steam-engine may be accepted 
as the emblem of velocity, the vis 
inertice of matter was as appropri- 
ately represented by the host, one of 
the slowest and heaviest of men. 
There was, in truth, no possible 
resemblance between them, except 
that the dector used to snort and 
puff a good deal while delivering 
his penderous lectures. Daghesh’s 
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speech was received with immense 
applause; but the poor doctor, in- 
dignant at being thus held up to 
ridicule at his own table, groaned in 
spirit, and refused to respond. We 
are afraid that those northern pro- 
fessors and others used Daghesh 
very much as the Philistines used 
Samson—they brought him out to 
make sport to them. When the 
enjoyment of an evening party be- 
gan to flag, they invited him to 
sing, or placed him before one of 
the windows, and called upon him 
to deliver a speech; and so ready 
was the flow of his eloquence that 
he could speak for hours upon any 
subject; and however serious the 
subject might be, he had the happy 
talent of convulsing his hearers 
with laughter. The effect of his 
eloquence was enhanced by another 
student being concealed behind 
the curtains, and giving with out- 
stretched arms the action appropri- 
ate to the sentiments of the speaker 
—a mode of delivery, the effect of 
which can only be appreciated by 
those who have witnessed it. No 
orator of ancient or modern times 
ever excelled Daghesh in his com- 
mand of language: no innocent was 
ever inferior to him in his utter 
dearth of ideas. He was an inex- 
plicable phenomenon, a vox et pre- 
terea nihil, His fluency in prayer 
was something wonderful. Many a 
reader of Fraser will remember the 
sensation produced by his praying 
for the professor as ‘the youthful 
Gamaliel at whose feet we have sat 
during the session, and his shout- 
ing ‘fire’ with such a stentorian 
voice while delivering his celebrated 
sermon on predestination, that old 
John, the sacrist, alarmed by the 
cry, opened the door of the class- 
room, and peeped in. The stories 
he told illustrative of his talent for 
extempore prayer, transcend the 
bounds of credence, and leave the 
wonderful doings of Munchausen 
far in the background. On one 
occasion a clergyman in Glasgow 
having some other duty in hand, 
requested Daghesh to conduct a 
prayer-meeting at the church. ‘I 
went there, he said, ‘and found the 
church crowded: they knew who 
was to officiate. If it had been old 
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Maeskreigh himself few would have 
turned out. I never felt the spirit 
of prayer so strong within me: I 
was borne along by an irresistible 
power: I was unconscious of time 
and space. But all things must 
have an end; and at length I stop- 
ped. Judge of my surprise when, 
on opening my eyes, I found the 
church empty; not a soul was 
there, and the gas was burning low. 
I took out my watch, and found 
that I had been engaged in prayer 
for exactly two hours and forty-five 
minutes.’ Next in intensity to his 
powerful eloquence was his passion- 
ate admiration of the fair sex, and 
more particularly of one young 
lady, who reduced Daghesh to a 
state of frenzied jealousy by show- 
ing a preference for an officer, 
whom he would gladly have annihi- 
lated. One evening this officer was 
pointed out to him in the street. 
Daghesh, anxious to see his rival, 
clattered after him with his heavy 
hobnailed shoes. The pursued 
turned round in surprise, and be- 
held close to his own a face of such 
hideous and grotesque ugliness that 
he quailed before it, and shrunk 
back with terror. He was a brave 
man; he has fought before and 
since in different parts of the world: 
he has been honourably mentioned 
in despatches: no one who knows 
him would ever venture to question 
his courage; yet he has confessed to 
us that the sight of that fearful face 
peering into his own gave him a 
sort of deadly sickness at the heart: 
he staggered, and was glad to take 
refuge in a neighbouring shop. We 
have dwelt long upon Daghesh: he 
was the comedy of our youthful 
existence: even now, after the lapse 
of many years, the mention of his 
name never fails to excite a smile, 
and it has also the same effect upon 
many others. 

Of course we were all quite pre- 
pared, from our knowledge of Dag- 
hesh’s character and antecedents, to 
find him striking out a new line of 
action for himself at the rectorial 
election; nor were we disappointed. 
On the day of nomination he 
mounted the rostrum in the place 
of meeting, with a large bouquet of 
flowers in his hand, the delicate 
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tints of which contrasted admirably 
with his dingy complexion and— 
shall we say?—auburn hair. In a 
speech, remarkable alike for its 
length and its logic, he proposed 
the great Macallum Mohr. Our 
Sassenach readers, perhaps, do not 
know who Macallum Mohr is. But 
here we are interrupted by ‘a son of 
the Gael,’ who tells us that both 
Daghesh and Macaulay have fallen 
into a singular and ludicrous mis- 
take regarding the patronymic of 
the great Argyle, the chief of the 
Campbells. ‘In styling Argyle 
Macallum,’ he says, with a snort 
such as no being but an indignant 
Highlander can give, ‘the two 
blockheads have not only deprived 
him of his own name, but have given 
him one of the most obscure and 
least-honoured names in the whole 
country of which he is the head. 
Mac Cailein Mohr, “the big son of 
Colin,” is the designation by which 
Argyle has been known to every 
Highlander for many centuries.’ 
Perhaps our Gaelic friend is right; 
but we prefer Macallum Mohr: it is 
more easily spelt. It would be im- 
possible to report Daghesh’s speech, 
but we shall give a few verses of a 
paraphrase of it, which was printed 
the following morning, and does 
full justice to its logical sequence :— 


Schiehallion is very high, 

Ben Nevis it is more O; 

So therefore, yes, accordingly, 

Vote for Macallum Mohr O, 

The grass is green, the sky is red, 
The donkeys bray and roar O; 

So don’t you see? ’Tis clear as mud, 
Vote for Macallum Mohr 0, 

He’ll bring his pipers from the hills, 
And we'll have fun galore 0; 

We'll dance and sing, and kick and fling, 
Voote for Macallum Mohr O, 


If it should be objected that this is 
the merest doggrel, our simple 
answer is that there has been no 
attempt to improve upon the ori- 
ginal. 

There were many fluttering hearts 
among the students, whose minds 
had been worked up to an unna- 
tural state of excitement through 
the keenness of the contest, when 
they assembled on the morning of 
the election in the college hall, to 
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hear the order of the day adopted 
by the Senatus Academicus. A 
paper was read by the secretary, 
the purport of which was that the 
Moray nation comprehended all 
students born north of the Deveron ; 
the Buchan nation those born be- 
tween the Deveron and the Don; 
the Mar nation those born between 
the Don and the Dee; the Angus 
nation all others wherever they 
might be born at home or abroad. 
A particular class-room was as- 
signed to each separate nation, 
where they were to assemble, and 
choose their procurator or repre- 
sentative, whose duty it was to 
report their vote to the senatus. 
The procurator of the Buchan na- 
tion has not forgotten the honour 
conferred upon him by his fellow- 
students at that and every other 
election: he never hears the old 
familiar Buchan burr, or sees a 
kindly Buchan face, without a 
warm glow at his heart. When 
the four procurators met in the 
senatus room they all recorded their 
votes in favour of Lord P——, who 
was solemnly declared rector. The 
other candidates, to borrow the 
language of the turf, were left no- 
where. Some five hundred stu- 
dents, wild with excitement, or in- 
toxicated with success, made the 
old college towers ring again with 
their cheers. At this juncture the 
ingenious and much-contriving Dag- 
hesh did a deed which will immor- 
talize his name for ever. He rushed 
off to the barracks where the gallant 
93rd were stationed, had an inter- 
view with the commanding officer, 
and marched back to the college at 
the head of the regimental band. 
The cheers evoked by the appear- 
ance of Daghesh, followed by the 
pipers and the band giving forth 
with thundering crash, ‘See the con- 
quering hero comes!’ are still ring- 
ing in our ears. He should have 
died at that, the moment of his 
greatest triumph, as Alderman Sid- 
ney tells us Sir De Lacy Evans 
ought to have done thirty years 
ago, before he laid his unhallowed 
hands on that «gis of the British 
constitution, the City police. But, 
alas! none of us know when it 
would be best for us to die, and it 
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is not in our power to oblige our 
friends at the moment they would 
have us todo so. Daghesh did not 
die, but lived; nay more, he mar- 
shalled the students in military 
order, and marched at their head 
through the principal streets, pre- 
ceded by the oom playing ‘'The 
garb of old Gaul,’ ‘Scots wha hae,’ 
‘The kail-brose o’ auld Scotland,’ 
and other patriotic tunes. The 
sound of the martial music, the 
ferocious appearance of Daghesh, 
and the measured tread of the 
advancing procession, struck the 
hearts of many with a vague sense 
of terror: it was said that several 
sober citizens closed their shutters, 
and that some old maids, mistaking 
the red gowns for red republicans, 
bolted their doors, and went com- 
fortably off into hysterics. But 
there was no damage done’ the pro- 
cession returned to the college court, 
and the students quietly dispersed. 
The next great event was the 
installation and rectorial address, 
Lord P—— wrote to the chairman 
of his committee that he would ar- 
rive at a certain hour by coach 
(there was no railway in those days) 
and three of the students were sent 
as a deputation to receive him. He 
had taken the precaution to secure 
the whole of the interior of the 
coach, and his appearance produced 
such an effect upon one of the stu- 
dents, who had never seen him be- 
fore, that he lost his gravity, and 
ignominiously fled. The other two 
accompanied him to his hotel, where 
he soon won their hearts by his 
sportive humour and easy affability. 
They breakfasted with him the fol- 
lowing morning; they were still at 
table when one of the dons of the 
college was announced. This gen- 
tleman, like Sir Pertinax Mac- 
sycophant, knew the advantage of 
‘ booing,’ so he made three profound 
salaams at the door; his lordship 
returned them with an air of mock 
dignity which seriously affected the 
gravity of his two young guests. 
Then came the installation ; and we 
may safely say that there was the 
usual display of female beauty 
(there were and are many fair faces 
in that northern city), and exuberant 
animal spirits on the part of the 
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students. While waiting for the 
rector, they cheered everything and 
everybody, shouted, yelled, whistled, 
and were as generally uproarious as 
the heart of man could desire. At 
length the Senatus Academicus ad- 
vanced with slow and solemn step ; 
the appearance of the rector, ar- 
rayed in his robes of office, was the 
signal for an outburst of deafening 
cheers. The noise gradually sub- 
sided, the doors were closed, and 
the ceremony was about to begin. 
At this moment the proceedings 
were interrupted by a loud voice out- 
side the door; and a young English 
student, borrowing the language of 
a then popular song, exclaimed, in 
a voice loud enough to be heard by 
all, ‘Who is that knocking at the 
door? ‘It’s me!’ said a shrill fe- 
male voice, recognized at once as 
that of a lady of a certain age not 
remarkable for her personal attrac- 
tions. ‘You are not good-looking, 


Art thou a lawyer? 
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and you can’t come in,’ was the im- 
mediate rejoinder, which created 
immense applause from the stu- 
dents. The lady did get in, how- 
ever; and then came the address, 
which was like most other addresses, 
neither better nor worse. He praised 
Scotland, of course ; he spoke of her 
mountains and rivers, her golden- 
haired daughters and gallant sons, 
the renown of her universities, the 
distinction attained by her students, 
of the patriotism that glowed in his 
own bosom, and in the breast of 
every Scotchman; of the evils of 
idleness and the advantages of suc- 
cessful study; of the great honour 
conferred upon himself, and his deep 
appreciation of that honour. He 
vindicated his own position as a 
worshipper of Themis and the 
Muses; he sternly reprobated the 
rudeness of the poet in thus apos- 
trophising a lawyer seeking entrance 
into the temple of fame :— 

Draw not nigh ; 


Go carry to some fitter place 
The keenness of that practised eye, 
The hardness of that sallow face. 


These, we fear, are not the exact 
words, but n’importe; the address 
was hailed as a success by an au- 
dience who were far from being cri- 
tical. When he had concluded, the 
Senatus bestowed upon him the de- 
gree of LL.D., and the leading citi- 
zens entertained him at a public 
dinner. There is one student (the 
only one present) who has a vivid 
remembrance of that dinner, and of 
the kindness of the M.P. who sent 
him a ticket; he trusts that his 
open manly honest face is still to be 
seen in the streets, that his swift- 
sailing argosies are bringing him 
ample returns from distant lands. 
If you want to make a man your 
friend for life, show him some kind- 
ness in his boyhood or his youth, 
it will never be lost or forgotten; 
the pleasures or the sorrows of that 
transition period of life can never be 
rased out from the memory. That 
student will never forget how those 
worthy burgesses patted him on the 
back and made much of him, and 


cheered his every word, as with 
overflowing heart and inarticulate 
utterance he spoke the thanks of 
those whom he represented; nor 
will he ever forget the surprise ex- 
cited in his unsophisticated mind 
by the manner in which the chair- 
man discharged the duties of that 
office. He had been wont to regard 
him as the very embodiment of ex- 
treme puritanism: he came out that 
evening with a sort of elephantine 
playfulness as a roystering, rollicking 
madcap, a lover of the wine cup, a 
boaster of bonnes fortunes. It must 
have been his lordship’s presence 
that infected him with a sort of 
unnatural, boisterous jollity, at 
which no one seemed more surprised 
than himself. In drinking to the 
fair sex he professed himself their 
universal irer, and protested 
that he worshipped all women of 
all ages and countries. The follow- 
ing might be given as a poetical 
ae of his enthusiastic ad- 
eSS I— 


Why differ on which is the fairest form, 
When all are the same the heart to warm ? 
Although by different charms they strike, _ 


Their power is equal and alike, 
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Ye bigots of beauty! behold I stand forth, 
And drink to the lovely all over the earth, 
Come, fill to the girl by the Tagus’ waves! 
Wherever she lives there’s a land of slaves, 


And here’s to the Scot! with her deep blue eye, 

Like the far-off lochs ‘neath her hill-propt sky. 

To her of the green isle! whose tyrants deform 

The land where she beams like the bow in the storm. 
To the Norman! so noble, and stately, and tall, 
Whose charms, ever changing, can please as they pall ; 
Two bowls in a breath! here’s to each and to all! 
Come fill to the English! whose eloquent brow 

Says pleasure is passing, but coming, and now; 

Oh! her eyes o’er the wine are like stars o’er the sea, 
And her face is the face of all heaven to me. 

And here’s to the Spaniard! that warm blooming maid, 
With her step superb, and her black locks’ braid. 

To her of dear Paris! with soul-spending glance, 
Whose feet, as she’s sleeping, look dreaming a dance, 
To the maiden whose lip like a rose-leaf is curled, 
And her eve like the star flag above it unfurled! 
Here’s to beauty, young beauty, all over the world! 


When he concluded by giving, with 
an emphasis and expression which 
showed that he was quoting from 
memory’s sweetest page, the glow- 
ing words of Campbell,— 


Without the smile from partial beauty won, 
Oh! what were man? A world without a 
sun ; 


the enthusiasm of the audience knew 
no bounds; there was not a guest 
there present who did not exclaim 
in spirit,— 


Hurrah ! a glorious toast, 
’Twould warm a ghost. 


The dinner passed off pleasantly 


enough. One old gentleman forgot 
his speech, and broke down, but 
that, we believe, is not an unusual 
event. The rector delivered a series 
of mock heroic addresses on popular 
education, and a certain decree is- 
sued by M. Cremieux, the minister 
of public instruction in France, who 
had in some way incurred his dis- 
pleasure ; those who knew him best 
said that he was merely amusing 
himself at our expense. He adminis- 
tered a severe rebuke to Flibberti- 
gibbet, who proposed that lawyers 
in drawing up wills for their clients 
should give the university the bene- 
fit of certain contingent advantages, 
instead of inserting the name of ‘ our 
Harry,’ in allusion to a local case of 
some notoriety. Toward the close 
of the evening, he gave wings to his 
sportive fancy, and indulged his 


facetious humour at the expense of 
one of the professors, a man of ex- 
emplary character, and sternly vir- 
tuous principles. He was unfor- 
tunate enough to overturn a glass 
of wine when about to convey it to 
his lips. ‘Ah, doctor, said P——, 
sorrowfully shaking his head, ‘ we 
have all to suffer in our old age for 
the sins of our youth.’ The expres- 
sion of indignant surprise assumed 
by the doctor’s solemn face will not 
be readily forgotten by those who 
witnessed it; i n’entendait pas la 
raillerie. We question whether he 
has quite forgotten that ill-timed 
jest even at the present hour. 

The festivities were not yet ended; 
the rector had to breakfast with the 
students the following morning, and 
to. listen to a good deal of speechi- 
fying. A ludicrous event occurred 
in connexion with this breakfast; 
a large broadsheet appeared, pro- 
fessing to give a report of all the 
speeches, before they were delivered, 
and the characteristics of the differ- 
ent speakers were so admirably hit 
off, that though the names were fic- 
titious, the real persons could be at 
once recognized. The Very Rev. the 
Principal, we were told, said grace 
in his usual impressive manner, 
using that beautiful form of prayer 
to be found at page 917 of his /u- 
mily Devotion; the tall, graceful 
figure of the youthful chairman con- 
trasted admirably with the Fal- 
staffian proportions and immense 
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rotundity of the noble rector, whose 
speech was a poetical dissertation on 
gastronomy. Dr. Pons Asinorum 
slowly described a perpendicular, 
end gravely announced, that though 
the race was not always to the 
swift nor the battle to the strong, 
a life regulated on the principle of 
keeping things straight would sooner 
or later attain its end. Flibberti- 
gibbet wept over the crudity of in- 
tellect and physique characteristic of 
his youthful pupils, and denounced 
his brethren of the Senatus as aca- 
demic bears. The students displayed 
an unusual amount of hilarity that 
morning, on perceiving the points 
of resemblance between the real and 
the imaginary speeches. There was 
only one of the speakers who knew 
the cause. 

Ah well! all things must come to 
an end; rectorial elections cannot 
last for ever. Perhaps our readers 
would wish to know something, be- 
fore we conclude, of the principal 
actors in the scenes we have been 
endeavouring to describe. The pas 
de précédence is assuredly due to 
Daghesh, but we have not much to 
tell. He had still to act the part of 
the Peri for years before any accom- 
modating presbytery would consent 
to admit him within the sacred pale 
of the Kirk. During this interval, 
he was not content to sink feebly 
into the ranks of nobodyism; he 
was the good man of the Stoics, 
struggling against adversity, a sight 
acceptable to gods and men. The 
field of usefulness he had struck out 
for himself may be learned from the 
following incident:—An aged pro- 
fessor in the north, a stern, upright, 
honourable man, who had attained 
to the highest honour the Kirk can 
confer, and enjoyed the esteem of all 
who knew him, was about to close 
his long and useful life. Though 
an utter hater of shams, he had a 
thorough sympathy with all that 
regarded the interests of his coun- 
try, and sought to relieve the tedium 
of his last illness by reading the 
daily yom. while his daughter oc- 
cupied an adjoining room, ready to 
wait upon him at the smallest sig- 
nal. One day she was startled by 
hearing sounds of unmistakeable 
laughter proceeding from the room 
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of the invalid; he was a stern grave 
man, who rarely smiled in his hap- 
piest moments; she thought that 
his mind must be wandering. On 
entering the room she found him 
breathless and exhausted. ‘Raise 
me up,’ he said, ‘that I may have 
one good laugh before I die.’ She 
raised him up, and he had his laugh 
accordingly. When, overpowered 
with weakness, he sank back upon 
the pillow, and she inquired the 
cause of this unusual explosion, he 
could not speak, but pointed to an 
advertisement in the paper he had 
been reading, announcing, in im- 
mense capitals, and with gigantic 
marks of admiration, ‘ The opening 
of a Working Men’s College!! 
Under the most distinguished pa- 
tronage, and with an ample staff of 
professors!!! Principal, Daghesh 
Forte!!!!? She now understood the 
cause of his laughter. No one 
knew or appreciated Daghesh more 
thoroughly than the dying professor. 
The very idea of a college with such 
® principal at its head was too much 
for his risible faculties. The work- 
ing men failed to profit by the ad- 
vantages thus held out to them, and 
Daghesh, despairing of success, gave 
up the cause of popular education 
in disgust. He was not destined to 
act the part of the Peri at the gate 
for ever ; the perseverance of sixteen 
years was not to be without its re- 
ward; an accommodating presbytery 
licensed him as a probationer of the 
Kirk, and an appreciating congrega- 
tion soon chose him to be their minis- 
ter. As might have been expected, his 
ministerial career has been attended 
with the most signal success. When 
the Revival movement was at its 
height, he assembled the people of 
seven neighbouring parishes, slowly 
ascended a mountain, like Moses of 
old, and delivered an address of 
such quickening power that nothing 
equal to it is recorded in the annals 
of the Church since the eelebrated 
awakening at the kirk of Shotts. If 
we were to state the number of 
women said to have been struck 
down it might appear fabulous to 
our readers, but to us who remem- 
ber that face and that voice, it does 
noi exceed the bounds of credence. 
Who knows but he may be yet ex- 
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alted to the honour of D.D., and 
have to make his bow to the Lord 
High Commissioner as moderator of 
that venerable ecclesiastical coun- 
cil, the General Assembly of the 
Kirk! 

Lord P—— died a few years after 
his election. We remember well the 
occasion of his death, or rather 
how it became known to us. The 
monthly mail had just come in—the 
only event which roused us Barata- 
rians from our chronic state of lan- 
guid indifference. In glancing over 
the papers, with which we sought 
to beguile the tedium of Baratarian 
life, we came upon a paragraph an- 
nouncing his lordship’s death. It 
affected us more than we should 
like to confess; that evening Fraser 
and Blackwood remained uncut; 
Dickens’ and Thackeray’s latest 
numbers had no attractions for us. 
We stole out into the verandah and 
sat down, sad and solitary, in our 
bamboo chair. It was one of those 
calm, lovely evenings peculiar to 
the southern hemisphere; no sound 
was to be heard save the shrill cry of 
the cicada among the long, withered 
grass, and the monotonous song of 
the labourer returning from his 
daily toil. Above was the glorious 
firmament, studded with its golden 
stars, and the bright moon with her 
long trail of silvery light on the 
ocean, the waves of which almost 
washed our feet. But we thought 
not of these things; our mind was 
borne back on the electric ,wires of 
memory, through the intervening 
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medium of time and space, to the 
scenes we have tried to describe in 
this chapter. Often with a smile, 
sometimes perhaps with a tear, we 
thought of the man we had loved, 
with all his gibes, his gambols, his 
songs, his flashes of merriment, that 
were wont to set the table in a roar ; 
and also of the friends and com- 
panions of our early youth. Many 
of them still survive; one gained 
the Victoria Cross at Lucknow ; an- 
other has risen high in the civil 
service in India; two are distin- 
guished ministers of the Kirk; a 
few are not unknown in the world 
of letters; some have gone the way 
of all living. Among the latter is 
the most gifted of all, the only one 
who possessed that rarest of all 
God’s gifts, a spark of true genius; 
his simple monument standing on 
one of the sunny slopes of the ceme- 
tery at Hastings tells how he pe- 
rished in his prime. We visited it 
the other day. Its neglected state 
showed that no friendly hand had 
touched it for years; the solitary 
block of Peterhead granite looked 
cold and stern amid the surround- 
ing tombstones. We knelt down 
revérently before it, and cleared 
away the moss from the letters, till 
the simple inscription again be- 
came legible. Ah well! it is better 
to die young than to belie the pro- 
mise of our rising manhood. There 
may be much truth in the thought- 
ful saying of the ancients, that an 
early death is a proof of the divine 
favour. 
P. C. B. 
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T may seem absurd to write any 
I more on Kinglake. The Edin- 
burgh Review, the Quarterly Review, 
the Home and Foreign Review, have 
all demolished the wonderful tale. 
The London Review has followed the 
Times. The North British, the Sa- 
turday, and the Examiner have been 
passionate advocates, and even se- 
parate pamphlets have followed one 
after another on the lines of attack 
or defence. 

Many of the unfavourable criti- 
cisms appear to us to be mere re- 
statements of old views and opinions. 
The Quarterly is a defence of an in- 
dividual military man; the Hdin- 
burgh is the diplomatic defence ; the 
Home and Foreign the cabinet de- 
fence; the Times is all in favour of 
Mr. Russell; the London Review 
the same; and it has been hinted 
that the North British, the Saturday, 
and the Old Reviewer’s pamphlet are 
merely variations of the same tune 
played by the same hand. 

We do not want a renewal of 
these old disputes. We want an 
unprejudiced history; and therefore 
late in the day, when the dust is 
beginning to subside, we sit down 
to ascertain what these volumes 
have really added to our knowledge 
of the subjects which they describe. 

We presume Mr. Kinglake’s am- 
bition was to write a philosophical 
history, a defence of Lord Raglan, 
and a true military chronicle. 

His philosophical history is too 
biographical, his biography too 
imaginative, and his military history 
too diffuse. 

In a philosophical history it is 
inconvenient to have a hero. If, 
from mere love of your hero, you 
enter so completely into his mind as 
Mr. Carlyle does into that of Frederick 
William, King of Prussia, you may 
succeed in gaining a truer insight 
into his humanity than you could 
without such a weakness. Mr. Car- 
lyle’s Frederick William is a curious 
figure; but it is more human and 
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possible than any other account of 
that terrible man. But it is much 
more inconvenient to have an an- 
tipathy such as Mr. Kinglake has 
for the Emperor Napoleon. 

In a defence of Lord Raglan it is 
a very good thing to extenuate no- 
thing. But it isa less good thing 
to imagine weaknesses which may or 
may not have existed for the pur- 
pose of writing a picturesque and 
exciting drama. 

In a military chronicle it is neces- 
sary to adhere strictly to ascertained 
facts; and in dealing with foreign 
armies it is better, in the absence of 
facts, to give them credit to the same 
extent as you do to the forces of your 
own country. Mr. Kinglake has over- 
looked these matters. 

Mr. Kinglake’s fame arose from 
the publication of a book of travels 
called Héthen. Without affectation 
of enthusiasm or learning, without 
extraneous dressing or properties, 
it was welcomed for its dramatic 
power. The description of Lady 
Hester Stanhope, of the Dead Sea, 
and the plague at Cairo, are not 
easily forgotten. The dramatic 
power is used too freely in the pre- 
sent work. All events are made to 
depend on personal interference and 
individual predilections or antipa- 
thies. The admiration for Léthen 
was somewhat diminished when the 
discovery was made that the start- 
ling and audacious work had taken 
ten years to compose. And we are 
afraid that Lord Raglan’s friends 
and surviving relations would have 
been better pleased if his defence (if 
it be a defence) had been more 
prompt and less polished and ex- 
citing. 

Our French allies may justly com- 
plain of the tone of the work to 
themselves, and of the injustice pro- 
posed to be done them by closing 
it at Lord Raglan’s death: for if it 
be true that the English army took 
all the posts of honour and danger 
during the first period, it is no less 
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true that the French army enjoyed 
those advantages afterwards. The 
account of the battle of the Alma is 
too long. It has been said that if 
a French veteran in 1814 had been 
as profusely decorated as the Eng- 
lish soldiers in the Crimean war, he 
must have had a man and a wheel- 
barrow to carry his orders and 
medals. And we may say justly 
that if every action in which as 
many men were engaged, killed, or 
wounded, were described at as great 
length as the battle of the Alma by 
Kinglake, a library would scarcely 
hold the aecount of Napoleon’s wars. 

The diplomatic knowledge dis- 
played by Mr. Kinglake is partial 
and incomplete. He has drawn 
much from the published French 
and English documents, and from 
his own experience of men and things 
in the East; but his Austrian intel- 
ligence is compiled from private and 
confidential sources. Hence his views 
of Europe generally are as tho- 
roughly Austrian as they are anti- 
gallican. He evinces his gratitude 
to the Austrian Government in the 
following fashion in a note, in which 
we find: ‘ The truth is that, like our 
own countrymen, the public men of 
Austria are much accustomed to 
subordinate their zeal for the public 
service to their self-respect. To un- 
dertake to disbelieve a statesman of 
the court of Vienna is the same 
thing as to disbelieve an English 
gentleman.’ 

Before this work was published, 
the world in England had made up 
its mind both on the events which 
led to the war and on Lord Raglan’s 
character. The events and incidents 
now before us do not alter our 
opinion. It is now generally agreed 
that the war might have been 
avoided if the English Government 
had spoken more plainly, and acted 
more decisively from the first. Mr. 
Kinglake, in sketching Lord Aber- 
deen’s character and Mr. Bright’s 
influence in the House of Commons, 
or the effect of M. Brunnow’s cor- 
respondence on the Emperor, admits 
as much himself. And yet through- 
out the whole first volume he blames 
the French Emperor for doing the 
very thing which everybody thinks 
the English Government ought to 
have done more readily than they 
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did. He can see that their not doing 
it misled the Emperor Nicholas, but 
he depicts the Emperor Napoleon as 
doing it merely from a desire to en- 
trap the English Government into 
war. 

There is an instance of this in the 
very beginning of the matchless de- 
scription of Prince Menchikoff’s mis- 
sion. The moment that officer be- 
trayed the object of his arrival, 
namely, to demand that the whole 
Greek Church should be placed 
under the exclusive protection of 
Russia, a panic took place at Con- 
stantinople which was only appeased 
by Colonel Rose—then chargé 
d'affaires —consenting to call the 
English fleet up to Vourla. Mr. 
Kinglake thus describes the effect 
of the refusal of our Government to 
consent to this measure :— 

‘Long before the disavowal 
reached the Bosphorus, the Turkish 
statesmen had recovered their usual 
calm. On the other hand, the Rus- 
sian Government was much soothed 
by the intelligence that the English 
Cabinet had declined to approve 
Colonel Rose’s reqnest to the ad- 
miral; and it might be said with 
truth, that both the act of the 
Queen’s representative and the dis- 
avowal of it by his government at 
home were of advantage to the 
public service.’ 

Vourla was outside the Darda- 
nelles. It is often visited by the 
French and English fleets. To go 
there was no threat; it was merely 
a move—and a move as necessary 
and natural as a move of a pawn at 
the beginning of a game of chess. 
But if Mr. Kinglake had approved 
it, he would have been forced to 
forego the complete picture of Lord 
Stratford’s success in the next three 
chapters, and the contrast between 
the English Government of gentle- 
men and that of middle-aged men at 
Paris, in the following page :— 

‘Thus, at a moment when the 
panic of the Divan had entirely 
ceased, and when the Court of St. 
Petersburg, already inclining to- 
wards moderation, was about to be 
further pacified by the welcome 
tidings which informed it of the dis- 
avowal of Colonel Rose by the home 
Government, the Emperor of the 
French suddenly determined to send 
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a naval force into the Levant, and 
notwithstanding the opposition of 
our goverment, the French fleet was 
ordered to Salamis.’ 

Mr. Kinglake describes how pleased 
the Emperor Nicholas was with our 
moderation, and how the French ad- 
vance gave umbrage to him. But 
notwithstanding his pleasure he 
made immediate preparation for the 
advance of 120,000 men through 
Bessarabia. 

We could not find a better ex- 
ample of Mr. Kinglake’s mode of 
reasoning on the conduct of the 
French Emperor throughout the 
work. He is far too honest to omit 
evidence which destroys the con- 
clusions at which he arrives. But 
he steadily perseveres in his own 
perverse decisions. 

Lord Stratford arrives at Con- 
stantinople in the middle of the 
Menchikoff mission, and his diplo- 
matic character is thus described :— 

‘How to negotiate with a per- 
fected skill, never degenerating into 
craft; how to form such a scheme 
of policy that his country might be 
brought to adopt it without swerv- 
ing, and how to pursue this always, 
promoting it steadily abroad, and 
gradually forcing the home govern- 
ment to go all lengths in its sup- 
port—this he knew; and he was, 
moreover, so gifted by nature, that 
whether men studied his despatches 
or whether they listened to his 
spoken words, or whether they were 
only bystanders caught and fas- 
cinated by the grace of his presence, 
they could scarcely help thinking 
that if the English nation was to be 
maintained in peace or drawn into 
war by the will of a single mortal, 
there was no man who looked so 
worthy to fix its destiny as Sir Strat- 
ford Canning. He had faults which 
made him an imperfect Christian, 
for his temper was fierce and his 
assertion of self was so closely in- 
volved in his conflicts that he fol- 
lowed up his opinions with his 
feelings, and with the whole strength 
of his imperious nature. But his 
fierce temper, being always under 
control when purposes of state so 
required, was far from being an in- 
firmity, and was rather a weapon of 
exceeding sharpness, for it was so 
wielded by him as to have more 
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tendency to cause dread and sur- 
render than to generate resistance. 
Then, too, every judgment which he 
pronounced was enfolded in words 
so complete as to exclude the idea 
that it could ever be varied, and to 
convey, therefore, the idea of dura- 
tion. As though yielding to fate 
itself, the Turkish mind used to 
bend and fall down before him.’ 

The negotiations go on, and the 
absurd question of the holy places 
being carefully separated by Lord 
Stratford from that of the protection 
of the Greek Church, is settled, once 
for all, to the satisfaction of all 
parties. In the meanwhile angry 
despatches arrive from St. Peters- 
burgh in consequence of the advance 
of the French fleet to Salamis. At 
pages 141, 142 it is said that without 
reason, and without communication 
with the English ministers, this ad- 
vance took place, though at page 
101, as we have seen, we find that 
our Government opposed the mea- 
sure. 

We should be sorry to injure the 
pleasure of any future reader in 
perusing the whole chapter on the 
Menchikoff mission by making par- 
tial extracts. It is on the whole the 
most perfect of the many sparkling 
pictures with which the work is 
filled. And the victory of the Great 
Eltchi is depicted as the most com- 
plete. Atthe departure of Prince 
Menchikoff from Constantinople, we 
are told that the Emperor Nicholas 
had ‘destroyed the whole repute 
which he had earned by wielding the 
power of Russia for more than a 
quarter of a century with justice and 
moderation towards foreign States ; 
that Lord Stratford was left with 
the approval of Europe, intrusted 
with the prerogative of kings; and 
that, living all the time at Therapia 
close over the gates of the Bos- 
phorus, he seemed to stand guard 
against the North, and to answer 
for the safety of his charge.’ 

At Lord Stratford’s success the 
Czar is furious, and firmly trusting 
to Lord Aberdeen and the peace 
party to shield him from the effects 
of his fury, passes the Pruth, not- 
withstanding the perfect under- 
sianding of all the powers of Eu- 

pe. This understanding he always 
hoped to disturb. The non-advance: 
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of the English fleet was a symptom 
of division. Mr. Kinglake approves 
of it. While showing the effects of 
the want of firmness in England, he 
eagerly embraces the opportunity, 
which no doubt he had long been 
looking for, to retrace his steps, 
and ‘glance at the operations of a 
small host of middle-aged men who 
were pushing their fortunes at Paris.’ 
The Russians did not pass the 
Pruth till the 2nd of July, 1853; but 
the 2nd of December, 1851, has to be 
described, and forms the second sen- 
sation story of the book. 

The chapter taken by itself, writ- 
ten by the Ducd’Aumale or Victor 
Hugo, would have astonished no one 
by its extravagance, and interested 
most people by its power. But ina 
history of the Crimean war, and de- 
fence of Lord Raglan, who was not 
a statesman, written by an English 
gentleman not an exile, it is totally 
deficient in all that we should ex- 
pect from a Christian, a philosopher, 
or a man of earnest and truthful re- 
search. It is, moreover, wholly im- 
pertinent to the story. It occupies 
I11 pages, and goes into all those 
details which malice, rage, or disap- 
pointment, male or female, political, 
military, or financial, could invent. 
We cannot help thinking that a 
ruined speculator, a literary Orlean- 
ist, a broken soldier in Brussels, and 
a faded beauty, must have sat in 
committee to accumulate facts for 
this wonderful chapter. The excuse 
for the performance is, that the mo- 
ment after the coup d’état the policy 
of the French Government changed, 
in consequence of that necessity 
under which an usurper lies to do 
something before the world; and 
that, in order to show who and what 
that usurper was, it behoved our 
author to write upon the coup d'état. 
We deny that there was any neces- 
sity to do this; but if we are wrong, 
we think that Mr. Kinglake should 
have begun from 1848, which really 
was the source from which all these 
revolutions sprung. Again, was 
Louis Napoleon the only man who 
had made a coup d’état, or crushed 
constitutional government? or was 
it the fact that in 1851 every mo- 
narch in Europe, either by himself 
or by the aid of his neighbours, had 

‘ trodden out the hopes, the follies, 
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and the crimes of 1848? Were Mr. 
Kinglake’s friends in Austria guilty 
of no crimes in Hungary and Italy 
which should call for a sensation 
chapter ? And were panic and alarm, 
prompting to cruelty, experienced 
in Paris alone ? 

We should like to have these 
questions answered, admitting, for 
the sake of argument, that the nar- 
rative of the coup d’état is substan- 
tially true. 

We are forced, however, to test 
the truth, by examining the story as 
we find it. 

Mr. Kinglake tells us that the 
state of affairs in the Chambers at 
Paris previous to the coup d’état was 
this:—‘ The struggles which went 
on in the chamber, though they 
were unsightly in the eyes of mili- 
tary men, and of those who love the 
decisiveness and consistency of des- 
potism, were rather signs of healthy 
political action than of danger to 
the state. It is not true, as was af- 
terwards pretended, that the execu- 
tive was wickedly or perversely 
thwarted either by the votes of the 
assembly or by the speeches of its 
members; still less is it true that 
the representative body were en- 
gaged in hatching plots against the 
president; and although the army, 
remembering the humiliations of 
1848, was in ill humour with the 
people, and was willing upon a fit 
occasion to act against them, there 
was no general officer of any repute 
who would consent to fire a shot 
withont what French commanders 
deemed to be the one lawful war- 
rant for action, an order from the 
minister of war.’ 

Let us examine this assertion. 

The Emperor, then President, had 
been elected by a vast majority of 
the French people, including all the 
supporters of the two branches of 
the house of Bourbon. ‘The elec- 
tion which made him chief of the 
state had been conducted with per- 
fect fairness.’ In 1850 the adherents 
of the two rival branches had made 
marked progresses to their respec- 
tive sovereigns, whose claims to the 
throne had been openly canvassed. 
The Chambers were governed by 
these men, and the general in com- 
mand at Paris, Changarnier, was no- 
toriously only waiting for an agree- 
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nent on their parts to play the part 
of Monk. The President, acting le- 
gally, dismissed this general. Thus 
the parliamentary leaders lost the 
instrument with which they had in- 
tended to make their coup d'état ; 
and, in the debate on the power of 
the government to make this dis- 
missal, M. Thiers said, ‘If the As- 
sembly yields, that which you say 
you do not wish for you have ob- 
tained to-day. It matters little when 
the name comes. The Empire is 
made.’ The Republican party, know- 
ing that General Changarnier was 
the instrument of the parliamentary 
leaders, and not a defender of the 
constitution, refused to vote for an 
expression of regret at his dismissal, 
and this motion ended in a mere 
vote of non-confidence in the mi- 
nistry. 

The next debate was on the in- 
crease of the President’s allowance, 
in which the constitutional leaders 
lost the support of M. de Montalem- 
bert, who made use of the remark- 
able expression, that he only recog- 
nized that power as legitimate which 
was possible. 

The election of a President was 
drawing nearer and nearer. Louis 
Napoleon was too strong to give 
hopes to either of the dynastic par- 
ties to carry a President. 

All owners of property were 
against a Republican candidate. The 
only possible candidate except a 
Republican was Louis Napoleon. 

The constitution forbade his re- 
election. 

The constitution could only be 
changed by a majority of three- 
fourths of the Chamber. 

One million five hundred thousand 
persons had petitioned for the change 
in the constitution necessary for his 
re-election. 

In the impossibility of starting 
their own candidate, or of otherwise 
defeating the Republicans, it was 
clearly the duty of the Conservative 
leaders to consent to the change in 
the constitution, and to take such 
securities in exchange for that con- 
cession as their power might enable 
them to obtain. 

The central committee of resist- 
ance, believing that the revision of 
the constitution might be voted, de- 
termined to go into the street on 
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the day of the revision, and published 
the following manifesto:—‘ We had 
foreseen that our enemies would not 
wait for 1852. Tearing aside the 
hypocritical veil with which they 
were still covered, they have thrown 
down the gauntlet to the Republic. 
Very well! we will accept the chal- 
lenge. Some threaten us with the 
execrable white flag, others with the 
retention of a power which the law 
denies them, and which they have 
stained with crimes and baseness; 
all of them together assault the con- 
stitution, the last rampart of the 
rights of the people, and the last 
obstacle to their ambitious projects. 
They appeal to patricians, capital- 
ists—the leeches of the country— 
and gather them under the standard 
of fear and egotism. The world is 
our witness that we are not the ag- 
gressors. We have done everything 
to avoid agitation and civil war. A 
handful of wretches, from mere 
light-headedness, provoke the shed- 
ding of blood; this time it must be 
on their own heads. We announce. 
then to members of the majority, 
that those among them who by 
voting give the signal of carnage,,. 
will have pronounced théir own 
death-warrant. The mention.of their 
names in the Moniteur will be suffi- 
cient.’ And this is what Mr. King- 
lake calls ‘signs of healthy political 
action, rather than of danger to the 
state.’ The Assembly rejected the 
proposition to the joy of the Repub- 
lican party. 

The next healthy discussion in the 
Chambers was on the right of the 
President of the Chambers to call 
upon the army to defend it. 

The Questors of the Chambers 
made a proposition to the effect that 
a direct requisition for defence could 
be made to the troops. This propo- 
sition was defeated by the combined 
forces of the government and the 
ultra Republicans. 

We may thus sum up these events: 
The Legitimists and Orleanists had 
each shown dynastic intentions, and 
exposed their divisions by their re- 
spective pilgrimages in 1850. 

By their conduct in the affair of 
Changarnier’s dismissal they had 
shown themselves powerless, and 
had indicated the weak point of 
their defensive position. 
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By refusing the Prince’s dotation 
they displayed petty opposition, and 
alienated Montalembert. 

By refusing the revision they had 
proved to France that there was no- 
thing between anarchy and a coup 
d état or forced revision of the con- 
stitution. 

Mr. Kinglake is very angry with 
the quality of Louis Napoleon’s ad- 
herents. In fact, he is always point- 
edly distinguishing them from the 
gentlemen of France. What the 
gentlemen of France wanted before 
the coup d’état, and what they sought 
to do afterwards, we give in Mr. 
Kinglake’s own words. ‘In 1851 
motives of this kind (necessities of 
his followers), joined with feelings 
of disappointment and personal hu- 
miliation, were driving the Presi- 
dent forward. He had always wished 
to bring about a change in the con- 
stitution; but originally he had 
hoped to do this with the aid and 
approval of some at least of the 
statesmen and eminent generals of 
the country; and the fact of his de- 
siring such concurrence in his plans 
seems to show that he did not at 
first intend to trample upon France, 
by subjecting her to a sheer Asiatic 
despotism, but rather to found such 
a monarchy as might have the sup- 
port of men of station and character. 
But, besides that few people be- 
lieved him to be so able a man as 
he really was, there attached to him 
at this period a good deal of ridicule. 
So, although there were numbers in 
France who would have been heartily 
glad to see the Republic crushed by 
some able dictator, there were hardly 
any public men who believed that 
in the President of the Republic 
they would find the man they 
wanted. Therefore his overtures to 
the gentlemen of France were al- 
ways rejected. Every statesman to 
whom he applied refused to enter- 
tain his proposals —-every general 
whom he urged said that for what- 
ever he did he must have an order 
from the minister of war.’ And fur- 
ther on: ‘ Although France lost her 
freedom, it would be an error to sup- 
pose that upon the ruins of the 
commonwealth there was founded a 
monarchy like that, for instance, 
which governs the people of Russia. 
In empires of that kind the sove- 
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reign commands the services of all 
his subjects. In France, for the 
most part, the gentlemen of the 
country resolved to stand aloof from 
the government, and not only de- 
clined to vouchsafe their society to 
the new occupant of the Tuileries, 
but even looked coldly upon any 
stray member of their own station 
who suffered himself to be tempted 
thither by money. They were deter- 
mined to bide their time, and in the 
meanwnile to do nothing which 
should make it inconsistent for them, 
as soon as it suited their policy, to 
take an opportunity of laying cruel 
hands on the new Emperor and his 
associates.’ 

We are sorry to hear this of the 
gentlemen of France, and from their 
friend Mr. Kinglake. <A defect of 
perception on their part alone pre- 
vented them from joining in the 
coup @état, the author of which 
revolution they are still preparing 
to murder. If these are the gentle- 
men, we may ask, with the Abbé 
Sieyes, ‘ What is the tiers dat ?? We 
forbear to pursue this subject 
further. We cannot analyze terror, 
rage, courage, and ferocity so easily 
as Mr. Kinglake. But we merely 
record our opinion that no proof is 
produced of the President’s want of 
courage, and none of his responsi- 
bility for the massacre on the 
Boulevards. Indeed, at page 301 
we find the simple and, we believe, 
true solution of that event: ‘ The 
army raged and the people crouched; 
but the army and the people were 
alike governed by terror.’ 

As a biography of Louis Napo- 
leon, and as showing his whole 
character, this great chapter is in- 
complete. We are taken to Stras- 
burg and Boulogne, and have to.put 
up with Persigny, Maupas, and St. 
Arnaud; but the two finest actions 
of the Emperor’s life are wholly left 
out, although they occurred between 
the coup d’état and the passage of 
the Pruth. They were both of them 
highly disapproved of by Mr. King- 
lake’s friends, the gentlemen and 
statesmen of France. We mean the 
release of Abdel Kader, and the 
marriage to Mdlle. de Montijo. 
Surely some of the intrigues by 
which the Emperor’s matrimonial 
researches in Germany were baffled 
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could have been supplied from 
Vienna. 

After the description of the coup 
@éat at Paris, we naturally ex- 
pected to have an equally minute 
description of the coup W@étut in 
England, which sprung from it. 
Has Mr. Kinglake forgotten, or has 
he wilfully omitted this episode of 
English history? It is true there 
was no blood shed; but still it was 
a coup détat. The minister whom 
Mr. Kinglake delights to honour, 
‘the lustiest man of those days,’ 
was suddenly ejected from office for 
an offence for which you would not 
remove a clerk—an offence which 
was described by the man who 
ejected him as being a general want 
of prudence and care for the opinions 
of others. The Liberals affected to 
rejoice, because they thought he had 
approved the coup a’étut. The Con- 
servatives were glad, because an 
opponent to European reaction was 
removed; but all felt that his loss 
was a downfall to the Cabinet, which 
in the end it proved to be. No 
notice is taken by Mr. Kinglake of 
this event, and yet it turned out 
the Whig Cabinet, which only re- 
turned to power by taking in the 
whole Peelite party with it. It 
was on account of this event that 
Lord Palmerston was at the Home 
Office, Lord Aberdeen at the head 
of the Government, and Mr. Glad- 
stone at the Exchequer. All this 
might have been, and perhaps is, 
irrelevant; but it has much more 
to do with the Crimean war than 
the coup d’état at Paris has. In the 
chapter following the French chap- 
ter it is attempted to show that the 
policy of France in the East was 
changed, not with a view to a diplo- 
matic success, but te prosecute a 
war for the necessities of an usurper. 
There is no proof whatever advanced 
of this. Weare only informed of it as 
a generally well-known fact. At last 
we get back to the Vienna note— 
that is to say, the note agreed on by 
the four Powers to be sent to the 
Emperor Nicholas in consequence 
of his invasion of the Principalities. 
The conduct of the French Govern- 
ment at this important crisis is thus 
frankly placed before us :— 

* And here it ought to be remarked 
that at this moment the French 
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Emperor did nothing to thwart the 
restoration of tranquillity. He per- 
haps believed that if a note which 
had originated in Paris were to be- 
come the basis of a settlement, he 
might found on that circumstance 
a claim to the glory of having paci- 
fied Europe, and in that wholesome 
way might achieve the conspicuous- 
ness which he loved and needed. 
Perhaps he was only obeying that 
doubleness of mind which made 
him always prone to do acts clashing 
one with another. But whatever 
may have been the cause which led 
him for a moment to intermit his 
policy, it is just to acknowledge that 
he seems to have been faithfully 
willing to give effect to the means 
of pacification which were proposed 
by the Vienna note.’ 

And Lord Stratford’s conduct is 
thus summed up :— 

‘It might seem that with Lord 
Stratford and the Turkish Govern- 
ment on the one side, and all the 
rest of Europe, including England 
herself, on the other, the prepon- 
derance would soon be determined ; 
and Lord Clarendon remonstrated 
against the obstinacy of the Turks 
in terms which approached to a dis- 
approval of all that had lately been 
done at Constantinople; but Europe 
was in the wrong, and Lord Strat- 
ford in the right; and happily for 
the world, a strong man and a good 
cause make a formidable conjunc- 
tion. Lord Stratford did not fail to 
show his Government that the ob- 
jection of the Turks to the proposed 
note were well founded; and Europe 
was compelled to remember that 
the Russian demand had still in it 
the original vice of wrongfully to 
extort a treaty in time of peace.’ 

Thus we are given the materials 
for an irresistible conclusion that. 
the last attempt at reconciliation 
between Turkey and Russia was 
devised and enforced by the usurper 
and his underbred advisers, and 
frustrated by the Great Eltchi, ‘ with 
the thin disciplined lips.’ 

War being declared by Turkey, 
and a movement having broken out 
at Constantinople, the French am- 
bassador became so alarmed that he 
persuaded the Emperor to persuade 
the English Government to advance 
the fleets. To almost all men it 
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seems that this advance of the fleets 
should have been made immediately 
on the passage of the Pruth. Count 
Orloff said the passage of the Pruth 
was war. Lord Aberdeen, and Mr. 
Kinglake who disapproves of Lord 
Aberdeen, think it is not war. 
Mr. Kinglake admits that a state of 
war justified the Sultan in opening 
the Straits. The delay in this ad- 
vance tended to make the Czar still 
more obstinate in his opinion that 
the Western Powers were not in 
earnest. But though the fleets 
passed into the Straits, they did not 
go into the Black Sea, and conse- 
quently the disaster of Sinope took 
place. The inaction of the ambas- 
sadors and admirals, and the effect 
of it, appears to have struck Mr. 
Kinglake in his lucid intervals, for 
he thus alludes to it:— 

‘ The power and habit of concen- 
trating all energy in a single channel 
of action was one of the qualities 
which gave force and grandeur to 
Lord Stratford in the field of diplo- 
macy; but it also seems to have 
had the effect of preventing him 
from casting a glance beyond the 
range of his profession; and it is 
curious that when the exigencies of 
the time called upon him to perform 
duties not commonly falling within 
the sphere of a diplomatist, his mind 
refused to act.’ 

So the Great Eltchi appears not 
only to be an ‘incomplete Christian,’ 
but also an incomplete statesman. 

But to proceed:—‘ Yet not only 
were no measures taken for ascer- 
taining the truth, but the rumours 
of great naval operations in the 
Black Sea, and the despatch of the 
22nd, announcing that the Russian 
squadron was hovering over Sinope, 
and even the despatch containing 
the touching appeal of the Turkish 
commander at Sinope, all alike 
failed to draw men into action.’ 

No wonder that when the affair at 
Sinope took place ‘the honour of 
France was wounded ; England was 
touched to the quick.’ 

The Cabinet met to consult on 
what was to be done, and resolved 
that the fleets should enter the 
Euxine, and gave warning that 
there must be no repetition of the 
attack on Sinope. 

‘ Lord Palmerston saw that even 
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if this resolution was suited to the 
condition of things on the shores of 
the Bosphorus, it would find no 
mercy at home. In truth, he was 
gifted with the instinct which en- 
ables a man to read the heart of a 
nation. He saw, he felt, he knew, 
that the English people would never 
endure to hear of the disaster of 
Sinope, and yet be told that nothing 
was done. He resigned his office.’ 

All the authorities seem to concur 
in denying that this was the cause 
of Lord Palmerston’s resignation. 
Indeed, the Zimes went so far as to 
deny that he ever resigned at all. 
Who shall decide? Lord Palmer- 
ston has resigned and come in again 
so often since that time that we can 
well believe that he had forgotten 
the past as well as the 7imes. We 
cannot, therefore, expect him to 
remember his motives. The cause 
assigned to his colleagues and the 
public was the Reform Bill. The 
Edinburgh Review, in an article offi- 
cially informed on all diplomatic 
subjects, attempts to show that it 
is unlike Lord Palmerston’s usual 
character to intrigue against his 
colleagues, and then to resign on a 
false issue. The fallacy of this 
argument lies in the supposition 
that a minister’s whole duty is to 
his colleagues, and not to the Crown 
and country. Lord Palmerston’s 
position at the Home Office, care- 
fully kept apart from subjects on 
which his whole life had been 
passed, was not one so satisfactory 
to his ambition as to make him 
regret the failure of those men in 
foreign affairs who had so assidu- 
ously laboured but a few short years 
before to displace him. 

The Home and Foreign Review 
roughly states that he resigned 
really on the Reform Bill, and only 
came back on finding that his loss 
was not felt among his colleagues. 

The joy expressed in the 7imes at 
his return must, we think, dispose 
of that assertion. 

The Quarterly Review also denies 
that Sinope had anything to do 
with it. We are, however, bound 
to say that the many reform bills to 
which Lord Palmerston has been a 
party, both before and after the 
catastrophe of Sinope, forbid us to 
entertain the supposition that trans- 
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fers of constituencies are matters of 
such deep importance to him as to 
make him willing to quit office. 
The Old Reviewer also reminds us 
in his pamphlet that the North 
British Leview had quoted the 
Morning Post of that date. Now 
the Morning Post has long been 
supposed to be in the interest of 
Lord Palmerston. We think, there- 
fore, that Mr. Kinglake is fully 
justified in taking the articles in 
the Morning Post of the day as the 
correct version of the story rather 
than those in the Times, which at 
that time was as notoriously in the 
interest of Lord Aberdeen. The 
purport of the articles in the Morn- 
ing Post was simply that the resigna- 
tion on Reform was a technicality, 
and that the differences on Eastern 
affairs becoming heavier from day to 
day, Lord Palmerston ‘ fairly broke 
down on Sinope.’ 

So far from thinking that Lord 
Palmerston, when he had deter- 
mined to resign, was guilty of want 
of fairness to his colleagues, we can- 
not doubt that his colleagues would 
have been in a much worse position 
with the country if the true reason 
had been given. 

The monomania about the Em- 
peror now reappears. To save the 
government of ‘all the talents,’ to 
bring back to the councils of your 
ally such a man as Lord Palmer- 
ston, and generally to reconcile the 
government with the people, would 
we imagine be deemed the act of 
a wise prince and prudent man. 
Even if a little art were used, with 
these objects in view, no one would 
complain. Such conduct should be 
admired by worshippers of Great 
Eltchies. Not so with Mr. King- 
lake. It is set down by him as 
‘approaching the Government of 
the Queen with his subtle and 
dangerous counsels.’ And again: 
‘The ingenious Emperor of the 
French devised a scheme of action 
so ambiguous in its nature that, at 
the option of any man who spoke 
about it, it might be called either 
peace or war.’ ‘It was so framed 
that Lord Palmerston would know 
it meant war, whilst Lord Aberdeen 
and Mr. Gladstone might be led to 
Imagine that it was a measure 
rather gentle than otherwise, which 
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perhaps would keep peace in the 
Euxine.’ ‘Indeed, the proposal 
seemed made to win the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, delighting as he 
did in refinements and slender dis- 
tinctions.’ 

And what was the distinction 
between the original proposition of 
the English cabinet and that made 
by the French Emperor? Simply 
the distinction between plain speak- 
ing and hopeless, helpless drifting. 
The English proposition was to 
leave the helpless admirals and the 
Great Eltchi, whose ‘mind refused 
to act, to warn the ships that they 
must not attack. The Emperor’s 
proposition was to warn the Czar 
that henceforth his ships would be 
forced to go back to Sevastopol. 
This is called a ‘ harsh and insulting 
scheme of action’ for two nations— 
one of which was ‘ wounded in her 
honour, and the other ‘ touched to 
the quick ’—towards a third nation, 
ruled absolutely by a man ‘driven 
hither and thither by alternating 
impulses till his brain had become 
a guide more blind than chance.’ 

The nation—the pulse of which 
Lord Palmerston had the instinct 
to feel, and which was wounded to 
the quick at the moment of the 
beginning of the war—was in avery 
critical and peculiar state, and very 
touchy on all the points above 
alluded to. 

‘Welcome or unwelcome, the 
truth must be told. A huge ob- 
stacle to the maintenance of peace 
in Europe was raised up by the 
temper of the English people’—is 
the beginning of a chapter which 
analyzes the feelings of Englishmen, 
and the political course of those 
then occupying the foremost places 
in the oratorical world, with a keen- 
ness of perception most unusual in 
English descriptions. 

The end of the first volume is 
taken up with a general recapitula- 
tion of the causes of the war, and 
the share which the various coun- 
tries had in bringing it about. 
Austria is exculpated as much as 
possible, and the catalogue of 
French Imperial crimes is reduced 
to order and precision. 

The volitions which governed the 
events are finally brought upon the 
scene, and Lord Palmerston is 
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shown as the lustiest man of those 
days, rejoicing over the French 
alliance rather because it gave him 
an instrument to work with than 
from culpable complicity with the 
men of the coup d'état. 

‘As he from the first had willed 
it, so moved the two great nations 
of the West.’ 

This is very different to the 
Queen of England and her people 
decoyed into war to improve the 
fortunes of Maupas and Persigny, 
formerly Fialin and St. Arneud, 
formerly Leroy. 

Having disposed of the philo- 
sophical history of the diplomatic 
events which led to the Crimean 
war, we approach the deeds of Lord 
Raglan and the military chronicle. 
We presume that Lady Raglan, 
when she made over to Mr. King- 
lake the precious collection of 
papers, expected that a prompt and 
speedy justice would be done to the 
fame of her husband. We are sure 
that his numerous and affectionate 
friends must have expected some- 
thing very different when they 
knew of the trust committed to an 
experienced writer, a lawyer, a mem- 
ber of Parliament, and a gentleman. 

Some knowledge of the present 
state of opinion would have been 
imagined in such a man, and some 
idea of the effect that certain words 
would have on certain people. Mr. 
Kinglake appears to have no con- 
ception of all this. He forgets that 
the world is not bound to worship 
the gods he worships; and that in 
reading a book men accept the 
plain meaning of words as they find 
them. Those who knew Lord Rag- 
lan loved him; but the majority of 
the reading world in 1863 did not 
know him. Lord Raglan’s fame 
does rest, or ought to rest, on his 
having won two battles, and kept 
in perfect order the alliance with 
the French. This is what we want 
explained in intelligible language, 
unmixed with pedigrees, or essays 
upon man in general, and Lord 
Raglan’s weaknesses in particular. 
These essays give a handle to the 
writers who during the war were 
employed in decrying Lord Rag- 
lan’s capacity, to repeat their old 
stories, and to prove them from 
Mr. Kinglake’s own pages. 
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The first chapter of the second 
volume keeps up the connexion 
with that on the coup d’état, and to 
a certain extent accounts for it. It 
contains a contrast between Marshal 
St. Arnaud and Lord Raglan, the 
two generals who were to perform 
the most difficult task in warfare, 
namely, to soothe the jealousies and 
curb the impatient rivalries of two 
armies in the field. The life of 
St. Arnaud is chiefly taken from his 
own correspondence, annotated and 
reflected on by the mysterious pur- 
veyor of continental scandal, to 
whom many of Mr. Kinglake’s worst 
errors may be attributed. The 
careers of these two men had been 
as different as anything we remem- 
ber, except, perhaps, the two ap- 
prentices in Hogarth, one of whom 
was hung, and the other Lord 
Mayor. But their end was the 
same :— 


Speak not for those a separate doom 
Whom fate made brothers in the tomb, 


The biography of St. Arnaud, we 
have said, is taken from the corre- 
spondence published in 1855. It 
may be remarked that his sorrow- 
ing friends did not place his official 
correspondence in the hands of 
Thiers or Victor Hugo, in order 
that eight years’ incubation might 
enable them to ‘declare the truth,’ 
but gave it at once to the public. 
The memoir of Lord Raglan might 
have been taken from Debrett or 
Burke. Indeed, the whole chapter 
is rather redolent of those esteemed 
works; and in reading it we are 
reminded of the story of Sir Edward 
Sugden’s repartée on the hustings 
to the man who accused him of 
being the son of a barber: ‘ Yes; 
and the difference between you and 
me is, that if your father had been a 
barber you would be a barber too.’ 
If Lord Raglan had not been a 
Somerset, and nephew of the Great 
Duke, he might have been an 
honoured and trusted worker in his 
own sphere, but we doubt if he 
would have been Field-Marshal and 
Commander-in-Chief of the British 
army in the field: whereas St. 
Arnaud’s qualifications were those 
that nothing could extinguish or 
keep back. The account in the 
correspondence of St. Arnaud is so 
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closely followed that even the words 
‘ jeunesse orageuse’ are to be found 
therein; but Mr. Kinglake adds 
this explanation: ‘I believe the 
phrase in the mouths of Frenchmen 
generally implies that the things 
done by the person spoken of are 
closely bordering on crime.’ Now 
the work from which it is taken 
was published and written by St. 
Arnaud’s brother. 

When the two armics were in- 
trusted to these two men destined 
to die in the service of their coun- 
try, the difference between them 
appears to us to be more remark- 
able than Mr. Kinglake makes it. 
The one had been occupied in 
apportioning praise and blame to 
one army; the other had been 
doing things worthy of praise and 
blame in another army. The one 
had never had an interruption in 
his long unbroken career of pros- 
perity. ; the other a ruined man one 
day, a hero the next. The one get- 
ting advancement from this uncle 
or that brother, or giving advance- 
ment to this nephew or that cousin; 
the other winning it at the sword’s 
point. The peculiarity of Lord 
Raglan’s character was that forty 
years’ desk-work had not damped 
his ardour or blighted the honest 
and loyal enthusiasm of his cha- 
racter. The redeeming point in 
St. Arnaud was that ill-health and 
indulgence had not pulled down 
the better parts of his moral and 
physical structure. A social and 
genealogical comparison of them 
in a serious military work appears 
to us to be nonsensical. 

Toa military man the only con- 
trast was that one had commanded 
in the field and the other had not. 
St. Arnaud’s strength arose from his 
African campaigns, the worst episode 
in which was having smoked out a 
number of Arabs ina cave. A bad 
story no doubt, but one which it 
is scarcely fitting foran Englishman 
to animadvert on within three years 
of the Indian mutiny. The worst 
thing which could be said of Lord 
Raglan was, that he was imbued 
with that weakness which pervaded 
the whole Horse Guards: namely, an 
absurd worship of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. When the war broke out 
he was Master-General of the Ord- 
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nance; but his career had been prin- 
cipally passed at the Horse Guards 
as military secretary, where the 
whole personnel of the British army 
had been confided to his care. The 
patronage or advancement in the 
British army is decided partly by 
chance and partly by selection. The 
chance part being the regimental 
system of purchase,and the selected 
part being mostly in the hands of 
the military secretary. The regi- © 
mental system produced good regi- 
ments; the selected portion or staff, 
was neither bad nor good, it hardly 
existed. When Lord Raglan was 
intrusted with the command he had 
to choose his staff. He could not 
be ignorant of the ofticers of the 
army, and he ought not to have 
been ignorant of the proper elements 
for making an efficient staff. His 
choice of instruments was, we be- 
lieve, deliberate and systematic. 
He announced that those who had 
so long been dandled in peaceful 
service should have the preference 
to win their spurs; while those who 
in India or elsewhere had known 
war were to be rejected. The new 
staff was therefore formed of Horse 
Guards favourites, nephews, and 
guardsmen. The chief felt himself 
unspoiled by long years of peace and 
plenty, and took it for granted that 
others were as elastic as he was. 
The worst part of all was in the 
selection of the cavalry commands. 
Two brothers-in-law, hating one 
another as only connexions can, and 
both having passed through a jew- 
nesse orageuse, Which Kinglake de- 
precates, were chosen for the divi- 
sional and light brigade commands. 
One aclever man, and the other a 
good drill, but both equally deficient 
in the power of commanding them- 
selves or other people. These two 
officers had no merit that we know 
of except their high rank. If it be 
true that in the list of cavalry 
officers no other officers were to be 
found, it was very much the fault 
of Lord Raglan. 

Not one of the officers command- 
ing divisions and brigades had com- 
manded large bodies of troops in 
the field. Lord Raglan himself had 
not. Sir George Brown had not. 
Thus it is not so very surprising 
that on the armies first coming 
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together, a plan was made—perhaps 
by St. Arnaud, but we think more 
probably by the French staff—to 
obtain the general direction of the 
allied armies. 

The defeat of this project gives 
occasion for another startling pic- 
ture of Lord Stratford. 

‘The marshal went to the English 
embassy, and the operation of mak- 
ing acquaintance was carried into 
tull effect. Imagination may see the 
process—may see the light, agile 
Frenchman coming gaily into the 
room, content with himself, content 
with all the world, and charmed at 
first with the sea-blue depth of the 
eyes that lightened upon him under 
the shadow of the Canning brow ; but 
presently beginning to understand 
the thin, tight, merciless lips of his 
host, and then finding himself cowed 
and pressed down by the majesty 
and the graciousness of the wel- 
come.’ 

We have no space to describe the 
campaign on the Danube, because 
we are anxious to deal with the 
remarkable account of the cause 
which led to the expedition to the 
Crimea. The Duke of Newcastle, 
the Zimes, and the people of Eng- 
land, are made to bear the blame of 
insisting upon an expedition after 
the objects of the war had been 
accomplished, namely, the evacua- 
tion of the Principalities—that is, 
the objects of the war as far as 
Austria is concerned. There is 
a masterly description of the Times 
newspaper and its constitution. To 
our great surprise it has irritated 
the great journal. The Duke of 
Neweastle has full justice done to 
him. He is stated to be ‘a man of 
a sanguine, easy nature, very prone 
to action; he had a good clear 
intellect with more of strength than 
keenness, unwearied industry, and 
an astonishing facility of writing.’ 
The first part we believe to be no 
more than the truth, but the un- 
wearied industry and the facility of 
writing are problematical. A man 
may occupy himself for hours in 
doing nothing. The facility of 
writing if it exists, is not the thing 
wanted in a minister of war. What 
is wanted is strength of will, habits 
of organization, and a clear know- 
ledge of what war is. The Duke of 
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Newcastle had none of these things. 
He was an energetic, stirring man 
in the cabinet, and to this he owed 
his advancement to the dangerous 
post which caused his downfall. The 
key to his character will be found, 
however, in Kinglake, at page 75 :— 

‘But to spare a man from a 
healthy toil is not always an un- 
mixed good. To save a free-born 
citizen from the trouble of thinking 
upon questions of State, is to take 
from him his share of dominion; and 
although it be true that he who fol- 
lows printed advice is under a guid- 
ance more skilful and dexterous 
than any he could have got from 
his own untutored mind, he is less 
of a man,and upon the whole is less 
fair, dess righteous, than one who in 
a ruder fashion continues to think 
for himself.’ 

Nobody could tell more truly, if 
he were so disposed, how much and 
how exhaustively this paragraph 
applies to the Duke of Newcastle, 
than the author of the pamphlet 
upon this subject by ‘An Old Re- 
viewer.’ 

The cabinet of ‘ all the talents,’ to 
satisfy the wishes of the people, ex- 
pounded by the Times and decanted 
by the Duke of Newcastle, order the 
expedition to go to the Crimea. 
The admirals and generals are 
wholly without information, for the 
curious reason that to a high-bred 
gentleman it is repulsive to obtain 
information by spies. 

On the receipt of the cabinet de- 
spatch, Lord Raglan hands it to Sir 
George Brown, who says that the 
Great Duke would not have accepted 
the responsibility of undertaking 
such an enterprise; but that as they 
have made up their minds at home, 
if you (that is Lord Raglan) decline, 


pulous to do it. 

These two extraordinary state- 
ments in adefence of Lord Raglan— 
namely, that he was without infor- 
mation, and accepted the responsi- 
bility of that which he disapproved 
—may be usefully contrasted with 
the Great Duke’s conduct at a similar 
conjuncture. 

‘The defence of Portugal was not 
the result of any fortuitous combi- 
nation of circumstances, nor was 
Lord Wellington moved thereto by 
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any hasty ambition to magnify his 
own reputation, but calmly and de- 
liberately formed his resolution after 
a laborious and cautious estimate of 
the chances of success. 

‘The spirit of faction was, how- 
ever, not confined to one side; there 
was a ministerial person who, in his 
dread of opposition, wrote to Lord 
Wellington complaining of his inac- 
tion, and calling upon him to do 
* something that would excite a sen- 
sation—enything provided blood was 
spilt, A calm but severe rebuke, 
and the cessation of all friendly 
intercourse with the writer, dis- 
covered the general’s horror of this 
detestable policy.’”* 

Lord Raglan accepted the task, 
but assigned the responsibility to 
the British Government; a responsi- 
bility which, we need hardly add, 
was accepted by the Duke of New- 
castle. 

Under such circumstances, no 
wonder the Queen should write 
that ‘Lord Raglan’s consent had 
filled her with mixed feelings of 
satisfaction and anxiety, and caused 
her to pray to the Almighty to pro- 
tect her army and fleet, and bless 
this undertaking with success.’ 

The French scientific staff were 
naturally averse to the undertaking. 
Marshal St. Arnaud became ill, but 
trusted to Lord Raglan, and the 
expedition sailed. 

We now come to the military 
chronicle, and again we should like 
toappeal to Napier. The battle of the 
Alma takes 300 pages. It was not 
an important battle, except as the 
first European battle after forty 
years’ peace, and the only one ever 
seen by Mr. Kinglake. The battle 
of Vittoria, in Napier, takes up only 
14 pages. 

The chief fault, however, is not 
so much the length as the want of 
perception of what is due to our 
allies and what the public will 
think of Lord Raglan in his first 
campaign, and of which, according 
to Kinglake, he had the chief com- 
mand and responsibility. It appears 
he did not like plans in general any 
more than obtaining information, 
for—‘ He was so sure of his troops 
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and so conscious of his own power 
to act swiftly when the occasion 
might come, that though he was 
within half a day’s march of the 
enemy’s assembled forces, he did not 
like to ruffle his mind with projects 
—with projects for the attack of a 
position not hitherto reconnoitred.’ 
Nor did he trust Marshal St. Arnaud 
in particular; for in the previous 
page,— Whether in any even small 
degree the English general had been 
brought to share the opinion enter- 
tained of Marshal St. Arnaud in the 
French capital and in the French 
army, the world will never know. 
Of a certainty Lord Raglan deait 
as though he held it to be a clear 
gain to be able to avoid intrusting 
the marshal with a knowledge of 
what our army would be likely to 
undertake.’ We can hardly believe 
Mr. Kinglake could have weighed 
the meaning of the words when he 
wrote them. 

If St. Arnaud was not to be 
trusted with a plan, it is to be sup- 
posed that Lord Raglan suspected 
him of leading his army into a trap. 
If Lord Raglan had no plan, how 
should he be afraid of trusting that 
which he had not to the marshal? 
There is no excuse whatever for 
these ideas. They were not com- 
municated to Mr. Kinglake from 
any trustworthy source, and exist 
only in his own imagination. 

We now come to the action itself. 
We are not ourselves either comba- 
tant or military. We never can un- 
derstand the description of an ac- 
tion, and cannot therefore take upon 
ourselves to blame or praise in the 
present case. Many portions of the 
account are in accordance with 
the descriptions we have received 
from well-authenticated sources, 
and from intimate friends. Other 
portions differ. We may, however, 
point out two peculiarities. The 
first is, that the generals who had 
seen fighting before, and had com- 
manded large bodies of men in the 
field appear to have avoided the 
error into which their comrades 
fell, and the plans with which the 
French condescended to ruffle their 
minds, appear to have succeeded 
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perfectiy. The battle, according to 
Mr. Kinglake, was however won by 
Lord Raglan himself. 

Prompted by feelings which are 
inherent to man the ‘ hunter’ riding 
on a horse, the ‘ hunter ’—in the mid- 
dle of the battle—Lord Raglan is de- 
scribed as having ridden with his staff 
through the Russian army up a hill, 
in rear of the whole Russian line. As 
Venus ina cloud snatched Paris from 
the fight, we presume Mars in person 
descended and prompted this won- 
derful advance. From this hill being 
in rear of the Russians, he naturally 
enjoyed a good view of their posi- 
tion. It was in fact very much as 
if the Duke of Wellington, at 
three o’clock in the day at Waterloo, 
had ridden to Planchenoit to see 
what the French were about. 
Rapidly ordering Adam’s brigade to 
follow him, and afterwards artillery 
to be brought up, the day was his 
own. This wonderful escapade was 
either accident or not. If it were 
accident it was a happy one; but 
if not, Lord Raglan’s defender ought 
to point out what the merit of it 
was. ‘To us, who were not there, it 
appears to have had the Napoleonic 
effect of cutting the Russian army 
in two; of preventing one wing 
from supporting the other; of 
seizing their weak point and hold- 
ing it. This is military genius, and 
deserves some better description than 
details of Shadrach’s pulling, or pic- 
turesque accounts of plumed riders. 
We have merely mentioned these 
few circumstances in the military 
chronicle as leading us to our 
general conclusions. 

Mr. Kinglake undertook this work 
with special advantages granted him 
by Lady Raglan either on condition 
of defending Lord Raglan, or at all 
events with the knowledge that she 
expected that with his talents and 
opinions all that was possible would 
be done. Sir Francis Head directly 
accuses him of having received the 
official and private papers as a brief, 
to which he was bound to speak and 
adhere. The ‘Old Reviewer’ assures 
us that Lady Raglan is satisfied 
with his performance of the task. 
For ourselves, we hope in the next 
volumes to see the duty imposed on 
the author performed with some 
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regard to the jury before whom he 
pleads. 

In speaking of the French army 
and sovereign, while Mr. Kinglake 
was in possession of and using 
official documents, he was bound to 
speak in a tone which should enable 
his work to be translated and read 
in France, and fairly compared with 
the military works published in that 
country. ‘The work contains matter 
which politically would not be ad- 
mitted; and the aspersions of the 
military are such that no French 
officer would sully his pen by at- 
tempting to refute them. 

In the next volumes, which are to 
treat of the charge at Balaclava and 
the soldiers’ fight at Inkerman, let 
us hope that the subject itself will 
be sufficient to calm the excited 
temper of Mr. Kinglake. 

There is only one other little 
matter on which, with great diffi- 
dence, we venture on a little advice. 
The late Dr. Keate did think, and 
most boys at Eton do think, that the 
whole world is made for no other 
purpose than to feed, clothe, teach, 
and celebrate the thing called an 
English gentleman. With’ the ex- 
ception of Dr. Keate, the generality 
even of English gentlemen after 
leaving the sacred precincts of Eton, 
come to the conclusion that there is 
a world in which men and women 
move with some credit to themselves 
and even distinction, outside the 
charmed circle. 

Accomplisied French soldiers, 
German authors, even Yankee 
sailors, have done something in the 
world. Notexactly as English gen- 
tlemen do it, but still the something 
is done. 

Mr. Kinglake himself, when he 
wrote Kothen, strayed a little from 
the common-sense opinion, and in 
the present work has left it altogether. 

Before the next volumes appear, 
we entreat him, as he values our 
praise and his own reputation, to 
throw away his Peerages and read as 
much as he can of Napier or Julius 
Casar—to be found in all libraries. 

These works, we think, will be 
found to be a wholesome régime for 
him while he is undergoing the pro- 
cess of ‘absorbing truth’ previous 
to ‘ standing up and declaring it.’ 
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A DERBY DAY AMONG THE ARABS. 


VER since the French have had 
leisure for such things, and 
especially since the campaign in 
the Crimea, where the value of the 
Arab as a cavalry horse was so 
abundantly proved, the Government 
has given a good deal of attention 
to horse-breeding and horse-flesh 
generally, in Algeria. It has esta- 
blished haras or breeding studs in 
several parts of the colony; and a 
considerable number of francs is 
spent annually in buying up animals 
of good points and pedigree for 
sires. Besides this, races, under the 
patronage of, and for prizes offered 
by, the Government, are frequently 
got up throughout the three pro- 
vinees. One of the first things that 
catches the eye of the traveller, as 
he enters any of the more important 
towns, is a large poster relating to 
certain ‘courses’ which either have 
taken place or are to take place 
somewhere in the neighbourhood, 
under the direction of the ‘com- 
mandant supérieur,’ or some other 
distinguished official; and it was 
through one of these affiches that 
we first got the information, subse- 
quently confirmed by the scarcity of 
beds, that it was ‘race week’ in 
Constantina. My companion was a 
French tourist—a rare bird in Al- 
geria, though common enough on 
the Rhine. Our acquaintance had 
sprung up in Marseilles harbour, 
and gathered strength from the dis- 
covery that there was a community 
of no-purpose between us—that we 
alone of all on board had no parti- 
cular object except the indulgence 
of vagabondism in going to Algeria. 
It languished a little in the Gulf of 
Lyons; for ‘ rolling seas’ divide 
people on board the same ship as 
effectually as if they rolled between 
continents; and there are moments 
when even a Boswell would not 
give a farthing for the sentiments 
of his Revered Friend on any sub- 
ject whatever, and probably would 
rather not see him at dinner. But 
on smoother waters and under the 
ripening southern sun it rallied, and 
bore fruit in the form of a travelling 
league, which was to continue in 
force till the end of our stay at Con- 


stantina. There are, it would seem, 
certain things inseparable from 
horse-racing, let the country, cli- 
mate, or circumstances be what 
they may. Mr. Oliphant found a 
Derby Day at Lucknow very like 
one at Epsom, as far as the road was 
concerned; and here at Constantina 
we found that coolness of reception 
which every one must have expe- 
rienced who has had the misfortune 
of paying a visit to Doncaster or 
Chester during race time. As our 
vehicle rumbled up the market- 
place in the grey of the morning, 
the waiters, it is true, sauntered out 
from the hotels in the neighbour- 
hood; but it was from force of 
habit, or because they had nothing 
else to do at that early hour, not 
with an eye to business. They were 
full, they said; and they took that 
contented and philosophic view of 
the wants of their fellow-creatures 
which repletion always produces. 
We wanted board and lodging, sleep 
and refreshment; and they wished 
we might get them. That was about 
all they were prepared to do for us. 
And yet on this very spot, about a 
year before (only it was not then 
race week), I had been fought over 
as though I were the body of Patro- 
clus, by rival hotel retainers. On 
that occasion victory remained with 
the representative of the Hotel des 
Colonies, in consequence of a state- 
ment made by him that the Hotel 
de l’Orient was haunted by a breed 
of bug which especially affected 
houses of Moorish architecture; 2 
fact in natural history which I now 
mentioned to my companion as 
worth insertion in any notes he 
might be taking in his quality of 
inquiring tourist. The allusion was 
well-timed, for, being overheard, it 
elicited the remark that apparently 
monsieur had been here before. But 
yes, certainly, monsieur had been 
here not quite a year before. This 
altered the complexion of affairs 
immediately. From being a mere 
sasual, I became a customer—‘a 
gent as used the house, as our 
Saxon tongue, with noble simpli- 
city phrases it; and my friend 
shone in a reflected light as a cus- 
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tomer in futuro. To such a hotel 
is never full. Be it race week or 
election time, somehow it always 
turns out that No. 24 is going away 
to-day; or that the party that has 
engaged 13 is not coming till the 
day after to-morrow; and, through 
some discovery of the sort, we got 
rooms and breakfast. 

For the rest, the effects of the 
races on Constantina were of an in- 
digenous character. The cafés in 
the Grand Place, usually altogether 
in the occupation of the French 
army, were now crowded by the 
‘country party’ of Algeria. There 
were prosperous céids, from the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, men of pro- 
perty, perhaps even house property 
in this same city of Constantina, and 
in town to kill two birds with one 
stone, to enjoy themselves and see 
about their rents. There were well- 
to-do Arabs from the south, in the 
finest and whitest of bournouses, 
evidently the owners of large flocks 
and many camels, and vast hoards 
of wheat and barley, cunningly 
buried in many a hole among the 
southern sand-hills. Fine old Arab 
gentlemen these, all of the olden 
time, yet not so bigoted that im- 
ported manners were wholly odious 
in their sight. In some instances 
they even joined in a friendly game 
of billiards or glass of absinthe with 
some jolly ‘ dog of a Christian’ who 
had made their acquaintance when 
on duty among their tribes; for, 
although the Prophet has strictly 
forbidden the drawing of lots for 
portions of camel’s flesh, he has said 
nothing about billiards; and though 
he foresaw that his Mogrebbin fol- 
lowers were to be subjected to the 
temptation of absinthe, doubtless he 
considered its nauseousness a suffi- 
cient safeguard. At any rate, there 
is nothing in the Koran to forbid an 
orthodox Mussulman from occa- 
sionally indulging in the beverage. 

Some of the groups thus formed 
would have made interesting sub- 
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jects for the philosopher or the 
painter. Here at one glance you 
have the old world and the new; 
the picturesque Past, and the prac- 
tical Present ; the moveless, trustful, 
‘resigned ’* East, and the restless, 
self-reliant, self-believing West. On 
one side of the mock-marble café 
table you have wiry, compact 
Europe, with shaven cheek and 
bristling moustache, well girthed 
and tightly buttoned, ready for ac- 
tion at a moment’s notice ; efficient, 
but not poetical to look at. On the 
other sits Asia, seemingly on three 
chairs—for his robe, of a fashion 
which dates further back than chairs, 
is too much for one—a stately sight, 
everything about him easy, flowing, 
and unconstrained, from his volumi- 
nous white drapery and long grizzled 
beard, even to the gutturals of his 
language, which roll from his mouth 
like the bubblings of a nargileh, 
while the best attempt of Europe 
opposite only produces a sound like 
a terrier’s bark. Behind, perhaps, 
is young Asia, a handsome boy—as 
the young Arab of gentle blood 
generally is—fair - skinned, with 
bright black eyes, and a pleasant 
laughing face; a dandified young 
monkey, in his fine snow-white bour- 
nous, and silken sash, and little red 
morocco boots. He has been brought 
up here from the tent to see the 
town—perhaps for the first time in 
his life; and yet, boy-like, he is not 
the least awed by its wonders; on 
the contrary, he amuses himself 
with teasing the venerable grey- 
beard who accompanies his father as 
henchman, just as if they were all 
at home among the ‘ houses of hair’ 
of their tribe,a hundred miles away. 

The tented Arab, when he is a 
man of substance and rank, will 
sometimes share in town dissipation 
to this extent; but his poorer bro- 
ther, who has not been brought 
much, by his position or business, 
into contact with townsfolk, still re- 
tains a great deal of the old Bedouin 


* €Who will be averse to the religion of Abraham but he whose mind is infatuated ? 
When his Lord said unto him, Resign thyself unto me; he answered, I have resigned 


myself unto the Lord of all creatures, 


And Abraham bequeathed this religion to his 


children; and Jacob did the same, saying, My children, verily God hath chosen this 
religion for you, therefore die not unless ye also be resigned,’—*‘ Resigned,’ ‘ Moslemina,’ 
in the singular, ‘ Moslem.’—Sale’s Koran, chap. ii. 
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shyness. He has not, in Algeria, 
that painful dread of the city which 
Eéthen has so touchingly described 
as one of the characteristics of the 
Bedouin of the Syrian desert; in- 
deed, he has no reason for it—at 
least, since the French occupation 
of the country. But still he is not 
at his ease among streets and houses, 
and the moment he has bought his 
gun-flint or saddle-cloth, or done 
whatever business brought him 
there, he gallops away as if he and 
his mare were glad to shake off the 
dust of civilization, and once more 
fill their lungs with the uncontami- 
nated air of the plains. There must 
have been on this occasion in the 
neighbourhood of Constantina, some 
thousands of nomads, who had come 
to see or take part in the races, or 
join in the fantasia with which every 
solemnity in Algeria winds up. 
Their camps dotted the plains and 
hill-sides all round the city ; and on 
the plateau on the south between 
the ravine of the Rummel and the 
heights of Mansourah, a large and 
populous suburb of tents had sud- 
denly sprung up. But it contri- 
buted nothing to the bustle of the 
town, except in the form of an occa- 
sional wild-looking horseman, armed 
to the teeth, clattering up the street 
at that quick shuffling walk which, 
next to the gallop, is the favourite 
pace of the Arab cavalier, and pass- 
ing houses and shops, and barrel- 
organs, and umbrellas, and other 
city wonders, without any apparent 
surprise at the number of things 
there are in the world of which he 
had no need. ‘There is, indeed, one 
class of shop he cannot pass without 
a good stare: a gunmaker’s is too 
much for his stoicism, and the 
polished barrels and stocks of the 
armes de luxe in the window, make 
his mouth water, when nothing else 
will move him. 

They have, it is true, a legend 
at Constantina tending to show that 
Arabs cannot always abstain from 
looking into shop-windows; but 
the persons concerned were not 
Bedouins, so it does not affect 
the present proposition. When the 
Sidi Abd-er-Rahman-ben-Djellab 
ruled at Tuggurt, in the region of 
the Wed Rhir, he was in the habit 
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of sending a messenger occasionally 
to Constantina (then recently occu- 
pied by the French), to make pur- 
chases and collect news. In the 
process of time he remarked that, 
however the accounts of his in- 
formants might vary in other par- 
ticulars about the city, they all 
agreed on one point, viz., that there 
was, in a certain street at Constan- 
tina, a damsel whose beauty sur- 
passed the most extravagant concep- 
tions of their most imaginative 
poets. Now Abd-er-Rahman-ben- 
Djellab was at this time in a de- 
pressed state of mind. There was a 
vacancy in his heart and harem. 
He was a widower to an extent that 
may be represented by the vulgar 
fraction }; for the favourite, fairest, 
and fattest of his four wives, Ghazala, 
‘the gazelle, who weighed nearly 
twenty stone, had just died. These 
tales of the Constantinan beauty 
excited, first, curiosity, and then a 
warmer and a stronger passion; and 
he called to him his major-domo, a 
faithful person and a man of judg- 
ment, and bade him go to the city 
of Constantina, and bring back a 
true report. And the major-domo 
replied, ‘I hear and obey,’ and 
went, and returned, and reported, 
saying—‘ It is true, O my master, 
what thy servants have said, and 
there is no lie in it at all. I myself 
have seen her. Her cheeks are like 
ripe pomegranates, and her eyebrows 
are curved like the branch of the 
palm-tree, and her hair resembles 
the tail of El Warda, the mare of 
the Prophet, whose name be ex- 
tolled! And all day she sits in the 
window of her father’s house, which 
is indeed a mean casket for so bright 
a jewel, and steadfastly regards the 
persons who pass by, smiling in a 
manner that deprives the beholders 
of reason.’ Then the heart of Abd- 
er-Rahman was inflamed, and he 
gave a large sum in douros to the 
major-domo, and told him to go to 
Constantina, and bring back the 
damsel at any cost. And the major- 
domo departed, and went to the 
house of the damsel’s father; and, 
finding the father at the door of the 
house, he mentioned his mission, 
and explained that he came on the 
part of a mighty prince of the south, 
F 
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to demand in marriage his daughter 
the fair damsel who habitually sat 
in the window smiling; and that he 
was prepared to offer a handsome 
marriage portion. Whereupon the 
father was much perplexed; for, 
indeed, he had no daughter. He 
was only a hairdresser from Mar- 
seilles, who cut for the officers of 
the garrison, and curled for their 
wives; and the damsel was but a 
dummy, a wax-work figure which he 
had placed in his window as an in- 
dication of his profession. But the 
major-domo was a man of a literal 
turn of mind, and as he had been 
instructed, under severe penalties, 
not to return without the damsel, he 
bought the image, and it became 
one of the chief ornaments of his 
master’s harem. And Abd-er-Rah- 
man-ben-Djellab, who was a man of 
pleasant humour and also of vast 
matrimonial experience, has been 
heard to say—so the story goes— 
that there were worse wives, so far 
as peace and quietness were con- 
cerned, than the one he got from 
Constantina. 

But though they would not come 
into the town, the Bedouins held high 
festival at night on the esplanade 
outside the principal gate. Here 
were to be seen the analogues of 
the Ethiopian serenader, the bar- 
rel-organ, the comic orator, and 
the other humorous features of our 
Derby*Day; and, as with us, these 
satellites of sport are always accom- 
panied by purveyors of various 
inexpensive, but not attractive sorts 
of food, so it was here. Mixed up 
with the popular performers there 
were several popular restaurateurs 
administering to the Arab public 
some of the most abominable-look- 
ing forms of refreshment it has ever 
been my lot to behold. One must 
not, however, judge of Arab dishes 
by their appearance. Kouskous, at 
the best of times, is not a very in- 
viting plat, but it is far from bad, 
if at all decently prepared’; and 
there are many worse things for 
luncheon than a handful of the 
date-paste of the tents, though it 
does look uncommonly like mashed 
cockchafers in treacle. It must be 
confessed, however, that any com- 
parison between our nigger melodist 
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and the gentlemen who perform the 
corresponding services for the Be- 
douin sporting world would be very 
much to the disadvantage of the 
London Arab. Owing, perhaps, to 
the fact that the Moslem’ mind has 
not a keen sense of humour, the 
performer is not a poor creature 
with a smudged face, limp hat, 
enormous shirt-collar, and red 
inflamed eyes, but a grave, decorous, 
almost venerable—at any rate highly 
picturesque—individual, and round 
him isa circle, from one to four deep, 
according to his merits, of cross- 
legged listeners, whose demeanour 
and attitude of respectful attention 
would make a street-preacher en- 
vious. Very likely, if one were 
able to understand it, the entertain- 
ment would turn out to be uncom- 
monly monotonous and stupid, ac- 
cording to European notions. But 
contemplated without the disturbing 
influence of any knowledge of what 
it is all about, it has a certain 
flavour of the Arabian Nights, as 
though you were studying one of 
the ‘ Thousand and One’ in a some- 
what shabby and tattered, but at 
any rate original, copy. It isof two 
sorts, prose and verse. In one 
group the attraction is a_story- 
teller standing up in the middle of 
the ring, and when he gets excited, 
pacing about and delivering his 
narrative with much gesticulation. 
in the next it will be an Arab 
ballad - singer, who accompanies 
himself on a rude _ tambourine, 
assisted by a couple of instrument- 
alists performing on the gaspah, or 
reed-flute, which is the popular 
instrument with the Bed : 
we are to judge by the specimens of 
Arab lyrics that have been pub- 
lished, the chances are that the 
song he is singing is not remarkable 
for much poetical merit. It is 
probably not much worse than 
things of the sort generally are; for 
in spite of the efforts of German 
and Germanized enthusiasts who 
insist on our admiring the simpli- 
city and general beauties of the 
Mandingoische Volkslieder and the 
like, it must be confessed that popu- 
lar songs, as they are called, have for 
the most part a ‘damnable iteration’ 
in them, and bear about the same re- 
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lation to poetry that the willow-pat- 
tern plate does to pictorial art. In 
nine cases out of ten the theme of the 
Arab lyrist is, in fact, the ‘Sally of 
his Alley,” her attractions, and his 
affection for her—a subject which 
has been rather frequently treated of 
by lyrical poets. But the mode in 
which it is administered to a listen- 
ing public is at least peculiar. 
The singer (generally a grave, grey- 
bearded old fellow, who ought to 
know better than sing amatory dit- 
ties at that time of night), ignor- 
ing his audience, and looking into 
his tambourine for encouragement, 
sings— 


Among the fairest maidens of the tribe there 
is none like little Sara. 


Here the flutes repeat the notes of 
the air—if air it can be called— 
while he beats time on the tam- 
bourine— 


She is the darling of my heart, and she 
dwells in the Sahara, 

Flutes and tambourine as before— 

Her mother is a skilful weaver of hiiiks: 

Her father makes horse-shoes for the war- 
riors ot the tribe. 

Flutes and tambourine again— 

But these persons are uot really the parents 
of Sara. 

I cannot believe it. 

dhe is the darling of my heart, and she dwells 
in the Sahara. 


Here comes in a double allowance of 
flutes and tambourine; and so on to 
the end, when he declares that as 
soon as Rhamadan is over, and he 
has money enough, he will marry 
Sara, and take her to his tent, but 
not in the Sahara. 

On the south side of Constantina 
rise the heights of Mansourah, and 
beyond them is a great plain, 
watered by the Rummel, and 
crossed by the road to Batna and 
the Sahara. The race-course was 
on this plain; and as the distance 
by path was half that by the road, 
we elected to go on foot. I think 
the appearance of the vehicles and 
their occupants fortified us in this 
determination. In either case we 
were sure of heat; but heat in the 
open air is more endurable than 
heat in a box on wheels, by courtesy 
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called an omnibus, plus dust and 
Arab society. For although the 
‘shore of Araby the blest’ may 
have once diffused Sabean odours 
of a refreshing sort, the property 
has not been transmitted to the 
garments of the children of Araby 
of the lower and middle class, and 
they cannot be described as ‘ spicy’ 
in any sense of the word. 

The first view of the course on 
coming down on it from the Man- 
sourah was very striking. On a 
race-course in any other part of the 
world the great bulk of the spec- 
tators would have been on foot. 
Here, except a comparatively small 
knot of people about the grand 
stand, every one was on horseback. 
The course itself was in the form of 
a circle, about a mile in circum- 
ference, and it was hedged in every- 
where, with scarcely even a gap, by 
mounted Arabs, each with his long 
gun slung over his shoulders or 
held upright before him. These 
were the goums or fighting forces 
of the tribes in the neighbourhood 
—a wild-looking set of warriors, fit 
representatives of the old Numidian 
cavalry, gaunt, bony men mounted 
on lean, wiry steeds, and, man and 
horse, ready for anything in the 
way of barbarous warfare. They 
are now to some extent in the 
French service; for, as each tribe 
submitted, one of the conditions 
was that its goum should be always 
ready when called upon to co-ope- 
rate with the French forces. In 
this way they have on several occa- 
sions made themselves useful, after 
their own fashion, and have contri- 
buted to the subjugation of Algeria; 
and, theoretically, the French have 
some hundred thousand irregular 
cavalry to aid them in preserving 
order in the colony, provided always 
that it is not the irregularity of the 
said cavalry which constitutes the 
disorder to be corrected. Mixed 
up with these, or galloping fussily 
about the plain, were the spahis, 
looking, in their scarlet bournouses, 
like fox-hunting Arabs at a meet. 
These form another military force, 
which must not be confounded 
with the goums. The goums are, 
in fact, nothing more than the 
original fighting men of Algeria, 
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who, being beaten, have promised 
on future occasions to fight with, 
instead of against the French, and 
are not paid, armed, disciplined, or 
in any way controlled by them. 
The spahis, on the other hand, are 
a highly-organized and efficient 
body. They are all Arabs of the 
better class, for it is a service much 
sought after by the natives for the 
sake of the importance, the pay, and 
the privileges it brings. Their 
duties are something between those 
of irregular cavalry and mounted 
police; each man finds his own 
horse, but the government supplies 
the red bournous, the carbine, and 
the sabre, which, by the way, the 
spahi always carries, not in Euro- 
pean fashion, dangling at his side, 
but tucked in between the saddle 
and the saddle-cloth, with the hilt 
just in front of his knee. Away to 
the left a great mass of red breeches 
indicated the presence of the irre- 
pressible soldier, always conspicuous 
at a French ceremony—doubly so 
when the ceremony takes place in 
French Africa. The centre of the 
circle was evidently being kept 
sacred for some special persons or 
purpose, and was occupied by only 
a few soldiers and some dozen 
mounted Arabs. The grand stand 
was a creditable affair, all things 
considered; at any rate it had the 
great merit of offering shelter 
from the beams of an African sun, 
for which reason we sought its pro- 
tection speedily, without bestowing 
any time on the humours of the 
course, which seemed to consist 
mainly in the consumption of limon- 
ade gazeuse. 

According to the ‘correct card,’ 
there was certainly no lack of excite- 
ment in store for us. Instead of 
the paltry four or five races that 
Mr. Dorling promises at Epsom, 
there were at least twenty. There 
were races for poulains et pouliches 
—colts and fillies—bred in the pro- 
vince, and for horses the property 
of heads of tents, and for horses of 
European breeding, and for all 
comers, Arab or European; not to 
mention a race @ la haie, or hurdle- 
race, to which I looked forward 
with great interest. Besides this, 
there was to be a déilé des étalons of 
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the government stud, a march past 
of the troops, and a grand fantasia 
by the goums. Without a strong 
faith in French organization, it 
would have seemed impossible to 
get through all this in the time. 
While studying the programme, 
there arose on the right a sound as 
if a lunatic piper who had escaped 
from his keepers was striking up 
the most insane piece in his reper- 
toire. It was only the band of one 
of the goums who thought to en- 
liven the proceedings with a little 
music, and to that end played an 
air which, like Arab music in gene- 
ral, was well calculated to drive ¢ 
man to do something desperate. 
The effect of this on the knot of 
mounted Arabs opposite was pre- 
cisely that which the untimely crow 
of a restless cock produces on his 
rival in a‘neighbouring yard. <A 
stately old fellow whom I had been 
respecting as a possible sheik or 
shereef, or something of that sort, 
owing to his imposing appearance, 
suddenly whipped a flageolet out of 
the hood of his bournous; his next 
neighbour disclosed a pair of small 
kettle-drums; three or four more 
produced musical instruments in 
an equally unexpected manner, and 
the moment the opposition band 
had blown itself breathless they 
crowed defiance to it in a tuné that 
was, if possible, a trifle more exas- 
perating. The contest was kept up 
with a great deal of spirit, and 
pretty equal success during the day, 
but at last the venerable conductor 
of the band opposite hit upon a 
plan for discomfiting his rivals. 
They, poor fellows, had nothing but 
native music—which, whatever Mr. 
Samuel Lover may say, was not 
beyond comparing 
The sweetest far on the ear that falls— 


while he had one Christian tune; and 
at length greatly daring, he brought 
up this reserve, determined to do or 
die. It was that highly popular 
Quartier Latin melody, the ‘Sire de 
Framboisie; and coming from so 
grave a source, it had all the effect 
of a comic song by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. At the first there 
was a little uncertainty—the very 
boldness of the attempt evidently 
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staggered his men—but by the time 
they had got to the part where the 
tune, exulting in true French spirit 
that the ‘Sire, in choosing a wife, 
‘la prit trop jeune, et bientdt s’en 
repentit,’ breaks out with a jubilant 
chorus of ‘ Youp! youp! youp!’ 
they were themselves again, and 
performed the beautiful air in a 
style that quite shut up their anta- 
gonists. These latter did make one 
or two gallant attempts to hold 
their own, but each time the tri- 
umphant ‘Sire de Framboisie’ came 
out as fresh as if he had never been 
played before, and trampled on 
them, so to speak. There was no 
use in contending with such accom- 
plished musicians, and they wisely 
gave up, and I think I saw them 
afterwards galloping and firing like 
mad in the fantasia. 

Punctual to the announced time, 
the commandant, superior officers 
of the garrison, and some of the 
civil authorities of Constantina, rode 
across the course, and took up their 
position opposite the stand. With 
them came a body of Arab grandees 
of sufficient importance to be ad- 
mitted within the sacred circle— 
imposing figures in bournouses of 
every possible colour, white, black, 
scarlet, blue, puce, and some of 
them—magnates from the Sahara 
these —in enormous straw hats, 
three or four feet in diameter, 
covered with black ostrich feathers, 
and screening the head and shoul- 
ders as completely as an umbrella. 
Thanks to French organization, 
there was no time lost in clearing 
the course: it had been kept clear 
the whole time: even the usual dog 
had not been allowed to!set foot on 
it; and immediately on the arrival 
of the great people, the starters for 
the first race took their places at 
the post. The Arab is the most 
reasonable horse in the world: the 
moment he understands what is ex- 
pected of him, he accommodates 
himself to circumstances in the 
most well-bred way; and however 
mettlesome he may be, does not 
fidget, bolt, or caper, as his Eu- 
ropean cousin is apt to do at a 
starting-post. We had ample op- 
portunity, therefore, for studying 
the points of the horses. They 
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were five Arabs of the ordinary 
stamp: four of them dappled or 
silver-grey, the fifth, dark bay; and 
this, by-the-way, is about the propor- 
tion in which the colours are in ge- 
neral distributed, at least in Algeria. 
For one bay, black, brown, or chest- 
nut, there are three or four whites or 
greys of one shade or another. To 
an eye accustomed to European 
horseflesh they would have looked, 
perhaps, at the first glance, very 
like a lot of screws. They had all 
bad quarters, very indifferent shoul- 
ders, and most of them were de- 
cidedly ewe-necked, perhaps in part 
the effect of the Arab bit, which has 
a tendency to make a horse throw 
up his head. But when you came 
to examine them closely, you found 
undeniable points about them, legs 
as clean ‘as a whip, small blood- 
like ears, heads well set on, with 
deep jaws, broad foreheads, and 
full, bright, restless eyes, and, alto- 
gether, a look of gameness that 
showed it was, at any rate, no ple- 
beian animal you had before you. 
If the horses were unlike what 
one sees on an English course, the 
riders were still more so. Most of 
them were bare-headed and bare- 
footed, and had nothing on except 
a shirt and a pair of short, baggy 
trousers. One venerable-looking 
old fellow, however, sported a very 
fine plum-coloured silk waistcoat. 
At the word ‘Go, off they went in 
a wild, spluttering gallop, every one 
of them going his hardest, without 
an idea of holding, or nursing, or 
waiting, in a mad tangle of men and 
horses. But before they had got half 
way round, they were in Indian file, 
old Plum-colour leading by a good 
length, which he afterwards in- 
creased to two, coming in an easy 
winner. He seemed to be a kind of 
Arab Fordham or Wells, for he rode 
in about dozen races that day. He 
certainly won six or seven. The 
moment the race was over, the next 
starters were put up, and so on, 
with breathless rapidity, until at 
last we came to a race which I was 
particularly anxious to see. All 
the races up to this, with one ex- 
ception, had been for Arab horses 
exclusively, the exception being a 
race for horses of European origin, 
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owned by residents in the province, 
which had been run by three very 
ordinary-looking nags. Now came 
on a race for all comers, and I was 
curious to see how the Arab would 
come out against the European. 
As far as that issue went it was a 
very hollow affair. Three French 
horses started, among them the 
winner of the last-mentioned race, 
and two Arabs. But though the 
Arabs made all the running at first, 
they were soon collared and passed, 
and came in, one of them ‘no- 
where,’ the other several lengths 
behind the last of the Frenchmen. 
In fact, the popular notion about the 
speed of the Arab courser is, I think, 
erroneous. Great speed is not his 
strong point: the chances are that on 
any ordinary race-course the best 
Arab in the world would be beaten 
easily by a very second-rate English 
race-horse. These Arabs were not, 
of course, first-rate specimens of the 
race, but they were certainly not 
bad ones. The province of Con- 
stantina has several good breeds of 
horses; indeed, that of the country 
near Setif, and the plain of the 
Medjana, is second to none in Bar- 
bary. At any rate, they were fair 
average representatives of their 
race, Which is more than could be 
said for their European competitors. 
A fortnight or so ween when 
I was at Tebessa, the commandant 
showed me an English thorough- 
bred, which, he said, had easily run 
away from every Arab he had ever 
tried him against. But what was far 
more remarkable about this horse 
was that, once acclimatized and 
accustomed to the hard life and 
hard fare of the Arab horses, he 
quite equalled them in hardiness 
and endurance, as had been proved 
in the course of many expeditions 
and tours of inspection among the 
tribes of the district. Endurance, 
hardiness, and pluck are the real 
merits of the Arab horse. If he 
cannot get barley, he will thrive on 
chopped straw, on the prickly 
plants of the Sahara, on anything 
almost, and there is scarcely any 
limit to his power of endurance. 
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According to Abd-el-Kader,* fifty 
miles a day is only regular work for 
him; when pushed he can do 150; 
and there are instances of his doing 
nearly 250 in four-and-twenty 
hours. 

The course d la haie was also 
open to all competitors, and here 
again the indigenes did not cover 
themselves with glory. The hate 
consisted simply of an obstruction 
about two feet high, and composed 
of rushes. The French horses knew 
what a sham it was, and brushed 
through it without taking the trouble 
of even going through the form of 
rising, but the Arabs were puzzled, 
and one, ridden I think by old 
Plum-colour, rose straight into the 
air, and descended on the obstacle 
as if out of a balloon, after which he 
demolished it. The déilé des étalons, 
which followed the last race, pro- 
duced one or two magnificent ani- 
mals, and several very common- 
place ones, and then came the great 
event of the day—the fantasia by 
the goums. In preparation for this 
the crowd of mounted Arabs con- 
centrated itself gradually on one 
side of the course, and the ‘ swells’ 
withdrew from the centre to leave 
the space clear. There was a pause 
for a moment, and then an Arab 
was seen to dash suddenly out of 
the crowd, and gallop madly across 
the open, standing high in his 
stirrups, his bournous fluttering in 
the breeze, and the gaudy shelil, or 
cloth with which on great occa- 
sions the Arab always covers the 
croup of his horse, streaming out 
like a banner behind him. When 
he reached the middle of the open 
space, still galloping furiously, he 
fired his long gun, and waving it 
over his head, sped away over the 
plain as if his life depended on it. 
Then came unother: then came 
three or four: then came a dozen, 
until, at length, the whole plain 
was alive with galloping, firing 
Bedouins. Then, as soon as there 
was a strong body mustered on the 
opposite side, they began to gallop 
and fire in the reverse direction, 
and so the game went on. Some- 


* Quoted in The Horses of the Sahara, by General Daumas: translated by James 
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times there would be a lull, and we 
fancied it was all over, but two 
or three enthusiasts would always 
break out, let fly, and communicate 
the infection to the rest. In spite 
of the excellence of Arab horseman- 
ship, the display was not free from 
accidents. First one poor fellow, 
apparently from his girth breaking, 
same to grief; then another got an 
ugly purl just in front of the stand, 
and was helped off the ground: 
but the worst case was that of an 
unfortunate fantasiast, whose horse 
made a mistake somehow in mid 
career, and over and over rolled 
horse and rider in a horrible con- 
fused mass. After a struggle or 
two the horse kicked himself loose, 
and made off, on the middle of the 
plain leaving a white motionless 
lump, which was presently sur- 
rounded and taken away; but whe- 
ther it was a man or only what had 
been a nan that was carried past 
us, we were unable to ascertain. 
This was not the only tragical 
incident connected with the day. 
As we were returning, and work- 
ing our way up the slopes of the 
Mansourah, there was a sudden 
halt of the procession, and a rush 
to a ravine, or gully, on the left. 
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We joined the crowd, and found 
that the attraction was the dead 
body of an Arab that had been just 
found. While we had been enjoy- 
ing ourselves at the races, there had 
been foul murder committed on the 
hill-side not a mile from us, and 
the blood was hardly dry on the 
stones which had been used to beat 
the victim’s brains out. Some 
official suddenly turned up like a 
Deus ex machind, and niade out a 
signalement of the poor battered 
corpse, and it was carried off, and 
nobody seemed to think much of it. 
I asked an old resident, whom we 
overtook, what he thought about it, 
and his opinion seemed to be that it 
Was a very common-place affair— 
only an Arab assassination arising 
from one of those quarrels that will 
occur among the indiyénes; and as 
to bringing the murderer to justice, 
if he were caught he would cer- 
tainly be shot; but that the chances 
were he would not be caught. If it 
were a European who had been 
murdered it would have been dif- 
ferent: in that case no pains would 
have been spared. But for the 
Arabs, what was the use of it? 
they were “used to assassination as 
eels are to skinning! 


LIFE IN DEATH. 


HE North wind shricked against the door, 
And shook the snow-drift from the caves, 

And hissed among the brown oak-leaves, 
Like breakers on a shingly shore ; 
And swept a pang to the heart’s core 
Of one who long in sickness pined ; 
Who wept: ‘Oh, whisper warm and kind! 
Oh, summer voice of Western wind! 
And shall I hear thee nevermore ?” 


The Western wind sang at the door, 

And rustled through the barley sheaves, 
And shook the bees, those highway thieves, 
From foxglove bells, and scattered o’er 

That dying poet thoughts of yore ; 

And calling his lament to mind 

With quivering smile: ‘ Oh, voice unkind !’ 
He said, ‘ keen blast of Northern wind! 
Now shall I hear thee nevermore !’ 
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Blank stands the chamber, closed the door ; 
Within, unscared the spider weaves, 

And through the beams the ivy cleaves 

Its way, and runs from roof to floor ; 

The vine, whose fruit unplucked is hoar 
With white decay, hath closely twined 
Round the barred window, and can find 
No entrance, nor the autumn wind 

Crying like wanderer old and poor. 


So year by year.—At length the door 
Reopens—sudden light relieves 

The darkness, the lone room receives 

A throng all eager to explore.— 

Saith one: ‘ Here died he, twenty-four 
His sum of life—and here reclined, 
Wrote his last song, scarce interlined ; 
His last words, somewhat of the wind 
Which now should vex him nevermore.’ 


Another: ‘ His th’ unwritten lore 

Learnt in the hush of summer eves ;— 
Such mystic teachings who perceives 
Skimming at noon his verses o’er ? 
Critics, with pencil quick to score 

A dissonant word, although behind 

Lies some grand thought like hills defined 
By the red lightning flash :—Oh blind! 
Lead we the blind for evermore ? 


So the dead poet they deplore ; 

But his true Life, which Death bereaves 
The world not of, its end achieves, 

And doth its fervent utterance pour 

In lofty song, which at the door 

Of human hearts doth ever find 

Free entrance, and a welcome kind 

And warm as breath of Western wind ;— 
Ah! canst how hear it nevermore, 


Thou poet soul ?—Yet at the door 

Of Death the human life-tide heaves 

So close, perchance thine ear retrieves 
Something of sound.—Though heretofore 
Thy listening heart was wounded sore 
With cold neglect, or scoff designed, 

Yet listen now; nor fear to find 

The blast of that keen Northern wind, 
For thou shalt hear it nevermore! 
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BRITISH SNAILS AND THEIR HOUSES.* 


HE study of conchology is in- 

creasing: nor is this surprising ; 
for, like all the works of God, the more 
closely we investigate the structure 
of shells, including what are termed 
their inhabitants— though indeed 
they are one—the more do we see 
to astonish, instruct, and interest 
us. No part of creation presents a 
greater variety of wonderful and 
beautiful forms, ranging from the 
mighty clam, to the tiny and almost 
microscopic shell 

With delicate spire and whorl, 
which, as we see it ‘void of the 
living will’ on the sea-shore, causes 
us to wonder— 


Did he stand at the diamond door 
Of his house in a rainbow frill ? 
Did he push, when he was_uncurl’d, 
A golden foot or a fairy horn 
Through his dim water-world ? 


How numerous and varied are the 
shells already known to us, will be 
apparent by visiting Mr. Hugh 
Cuming’s remarkable collection, 
which is accessible, by the kindness 
of its proprietor, to the student as 
well as to the most learned con- 
chologist ; and, apart from its scien- 
tific interest, the collection is worth 
seeing, for it is an extraordinary 
example of what may be effected 
single-handed by well-directed en- 
ergy and perseverance. The col- 
lection comprises seventy thousand 
specimens, illustrating from twenty 
to thirty thousand species. To 
collect these shells, under the weight 
of which Mr. Cuming’s house in 
Gower-street may be said to groan, 
their owner has laboured hard for 
more than thirty years in tropical 
seas, shores, and countries, diving, 
wading, and wandering in search 
of marine, fluviatile, and terrestrial 
mollusks. To the fruits of these 
labours have been added many thou- 
sand shells acquired by exchange 
and purchase, and the result is a 
collection which is not only wonder- 
fully rich, but absolutely unique, 
being superior to that in any 
national museum. Nor is it valu- 


able to conchologists alone, for being 
arranged to show the habitat of each 
shell, the collection is of great assist- 
ance to geology. 

The study of conchology is not of 
very ancient date, shells having long 
been placed on the low level of 
polypes: as they, however, became 
better known, and the beautiful cor- 
relation existing between the shell 
and the animal discovered and appre- 
ciated, they were raised to a much 
higher rank in the animal scale ; for, 
as Cuvier observes in his Histoire 
des Mollusques, it being quite evident 
that many of them approach the 
vertebrata, it was no longer possible 
to leave them, as, Linnzeus had done, 
among polypes and zoophytes. The 
propriety of thus promoting the 
mollusca will be evident by the 
simple statement that all true mol- 
lusks have a complete alimentary 
canal, with mouth, stomach, intes- 
tine, and vent, and are provided 
with circulatory and respiratory 
organs. A new term was also given 
to the study of the animals, and 
from the word mollusca—a rude_ 
Latin equivalent of the name mala- 
kia, applied to them by Aristotle— 
malacology was formed ; this being 
to the science of mollusks what 
ichthyology is to fishes. 

It will be apparent that if the 
subject of our paper were malaco- 
logy generally, we should require 
many numbers of Fraser to render 
justice to it. But our theme is 
comparatively very confined, being 
limited to the land and freshwater 
mollusks of the British Isles. 

Without professing, however, to 
attempt even to guide the reader 
through the mazes of the varying 
organization of mollusks, it will be 
desirable to give a slight description 
of their chief features. By acommon 
plan, or archetype, they are regarded 
as being bilaterally symmetrical: 
one division, to which the name 
hcemal has been given, contains the 
heart; the other, termed the neuval, 
the remarkable muscular expansion 
known as the ‘ foot’ or disk, on which 
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mollusks are supported and move. 
The construction of this apparatus 
varies in different mollusks, enabling 
some to crawl, others to progress 
like a caterpillar, and others to exe- 
eute a kind of leaping motion by 
the sudden contraction and expan- 
sion of the ‘foot.’ The most gene- 
‘al mode of progression, however, is 
crawling—snail’s pace, as we pro- 
verbially say; and ingenious malaco- 
logists, who are as interested in 
mollusks as turfites are in racing 
horses, have ascertained that the 
average pace of a snail is one mile 
in three hundred and ninety-eight 
hours. It is this creeping motion 
in the common garden snail on a 
window-pane that produces the 
curious tone which, when heard for 
the first time during the night ina 
country house, not a little astonishes 
the occupant of the room. 

A very remarkable distinction 
between mollusks and the vertebrata 
consists in the circumstance that 
whereas the rule of the latter is that 
the skeleton is inside the body, the 
skeleton of the mollusk, in the form 
of a shell, is outside the animal; 
though at the same time there is an 
absolute conformation between the 
shell and its inhabitant, the shell 
doing for the mollusk outwardly, 
what the skeleton does inwardly for 
otheranimals. This will be seen by 
the manner in which the shell is 
attached to the animal by the mantle, 
the organ which secretes it, and 
from which it cannot be separated 
without using considerable force. 

It is worthy of mention, that 
while the twist or whorl of shells is 
generally from left to right—looking 
at. the shell when placed mouth 
downwards—the twist in some hasan 
opposite direction. Such specimens, 
which are termed sinistral, possess 
the same value in the eyes of a 
malacologist as a coin possesses to the 
numismatist when it differs from 
the ordinary type by some peculiar 
mark. The almond whelk (/'usus 
antiquus) is a case in point; the 
common species being easily pro- 
curable at the price of three or four 
for a penny, whereas, when the 
whorls are sinistral, the value of 
one specimen is ten shillings. 

While many mollusks have keen 
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vision (few fish possess better sight 
than the cuttle), the organs of vision 
in others are absent: that mollusks, 
however, enjoy the sense of hearing 
is certain, and it is probable that 
they possess that of smelling. Many 
mollusks have the power of scent- 
ing their food. The almond whelk 
is caught on our coasts by placing 
dead animals under a heap of stones 
at low water: attracted by the smell, 
the whelks are found in great num- 
bers among the stones at the next 
ebb tide. 

Mollusks are for the most part 
carnivorous, for though our well- 
known slugs and snails eat vegeta- 
bles, they will also feed on animal 
matter. All mollusks have a re- 
markable power of repairing injuries 
to their shells. This is effected by 
secretions from the mantle or cloak ; 
the substance secreted consisting 
principally of carbonate of lime. 
How largely this enters into the 
composition of shells will be seen by 
the following analysis of the shell of 
the garden snail :-— 


Organic matter . . . 18.64 
Carbonate of lime . . 64.96 
Other mineral substances 16.40 

100.00 


Even more remarkable, however, 
is the power possessed by some 
mollusks of reproducing excised or 
mutilated parts of their bodies. 
When this became first known it 
excited so much interest that thou- 
sands of unfortunate mollusks were 
victimised to illustrate the fact; and 
we find Voltaire, among others, chro- 
nicling with evident pleasure, that 
the Limaces and Escargots which he 
had beheaded or otherwise mutilated 
were mending daily. 

With these brief general observa- 
tions we shall now proceed to con- 
sider the land and freshwater shells 
of these islands; Mr. Reeve’s recent 
publication enabling us to under- 
take this task with the more confi- 
dence, for it combines in a masterly 
manner a grammar and dictionary 
of the British mollusks. 

The first thing that strikes us in 
our examination of these is the small 
number of species compared to those 
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of other countries. Upwards of 
seven thousand land and freshwater 
shells, from all parts of the world, 
have been described, of which only 
one hundred and twenty-eight are 
British. But though’comparatively 
small and singularly limited in kind, 
they present very interesting fea- 
tures for study. Mr. Reeve states 
that our mollusks may be regarded 
as an outlying fragment of the great 
province of distribution called the 
Caucasian Province, which has its 
centre of creation on the confines of 
Europe and Asia Minor, and extends 
on either side, from Finland to 
North Africa and from Arctic Siberia 
to the Himalayas. It is essentially 
European in character, and possesses 
no local typical speciality like the 
fauna of Madeira or of the Sandwich 
Islands. 

And here we may observe that 
Mr. Reeve is opposed to the late 
Edward Forbes’ theory of migration 
of all the individuals of a species 
from a single progenitor or pair. 
This distinguished naturalist held 
that the British Isles were peopled 
with animals and plants from the 
European continent, partly by trans- 
mission on floating masses of ice, 
but chiefly by transmission through 
migration before the land became 
isolated. His theory was based on 
the general and traditional belief 
that all the individuals of a species 
have descended from a single pair, 
and the point in the geographical 
province originally occupied by the 
most numerous assemblage of pro- 
genitors he termed its specific centre. 
To this Mr. Reeve replies with, as 
we think, great force, that according 
to Professor Forbes’ theory it should 
follow that, as land shells have greater 
facilities of locomotion than fresh- 
water shells, the more distant the 
latter are from the specific centre of a 
province they would be fewer in num- 
ber than land species. But the very 
contrary is the fact. Out of five 
hundred and sixty species of Helix 
inhabiting the Caucasian province, 
we have but twenty-four in Britain, 
of which only eleven range through- 
out. On the other hand, we find 
that of the sluggish and mud-~dwell- 
ing Lymneacea, or pond snails, there 
are not six species more in all 
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Europe than there are in Britain; 
and of the Ancylus, or freshwater 
limpet, which lives attached to 
sticks and stones, and has very 
limited facilities of migration, are 
there any more species throughout 
the province than we have in Bri- 
tain. Mr. Reeve further shows that 
land and freshwater species of oppo- 
site hemispheres are not always re- 
presentatives, but are sometimes 
identical, and that the range of land 
and freshwater species over areas 
indicated by uniformity of type is 
not influenced by the intervention 
of sea. Struck by the remarkable 
fact that the tiger ranges in India 
as high as the fiftieth parallel of 
latitude, where the rivers are frozen 
for at least six months of the year, 
and that Mr. Atkinson met with this 
animal, as well as with the lynx and 
panther, on the Middle Amoor in 
as great numbers as in the jungles 
of Hindustan, Mr. Reeve was led 
to examine the mollusks of this 
river, and found characteristic species 
of the Malayan type mingling with 
Caucasian species in the isothermal 
latitude of Iceland. 

A great charm of Mr. Reeve’s 
book consists in the excellent analy- 
tical arrangement and clear distri- 
bution of species. 

All mollusks, we may premise, are 
divided into the two classes Cephala 
and Acephala, signifying headed, and 
headless; corresponding closely to 
the old Linnzean designations of uni- 
valve and bivalve. The Acephala, 
which are all water-dwelling mol- 
lusks, are always provided with a 
shell; but the Cephala are sometimes, 
as in the case of the garden slug, 
without any shell. The headed 
mollusks possess a well-developed 
head, with two or four tentacles, - 
having a pair of eyes, sometimes at 
their extremity, sometimes at the 
base, and the mouth is provided 
with a jaw and minute palate or 
lingual teeth, which present some 
curious varieties of structure. 

A table drawn up by Mr. Reeve, 
showing the distribution of the one 
hundred and twenty-eight British 
mollusks, gives us the following inte- 
resting information :— 

Seventy-six inhabit Britain 
throughout; 20, England and Ire- 
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land only; 29, England only; 3, 
Ireland only. There are therefore 
76 species in Scotland, 125 in Eng- 
land, and 99 in Ireland. Of the 
Scotch mollusks, 46 inhabit land 
and 30 freshwater; of the English, 
77 inhabit land and 48 freshwater; 
and of the Irish, 60 inhabit land, 
and 39 freshwater. 

We will now, by the aid of Mr. 
Reeve’s text, examine a few of the 
most remarkable and interesting of 
our mollusks. Commencing with 
the family of Limacinea, in which 
the respiratory and visceral organs 
are incorporated with the main con- 
tractile mass of the body, and the 
shell is either wanting or is rudi- 
mentary, we find the Arion eter, or 
black arion. This majestic, richly- 
diapered slug is easily recognised 
by its large dimensions. It exca- 
vates a kind of tunnel, in which it 
generally passes the day, coming 
out at night to feed. Though a 
vegetarian by nature, the arion is 
not averse to a succulent earth- 
worm. He is indeed, judging by 
his aldermanic proportions, a very 
gastronome among mollusks, and 
that he is capable of affording sub- 
stantial nourishment is evident by 
an interesting and authentic narra- 
tive of a widow in Kent supporting 
herself and family during a winter 
on these slugs. Her mode of pro- 
ceeding was to drop the slugs into 
boiling water and then deposit them 
with salt in a cask. She and her 
children had thus prepared two 
casks full of this food, and so well 
did it suit them that they were 
fatter and more rosy than any other 
labourer’s family in the parish. This 
and other slugs are also eaten on the 
Continent, being sometimes made 
into slug soup, and sometimes 
stewed in water and eaten with milk 
and savoury seasoning. 

A remarkable variety of this 
species is the ash slug, which is 
spotted like a leopard, and has the 
curious property of mucus-spinning. 
Mr. Reeve states that he saw one 
descend in a room by a thread of 
mucus which it had spun from a 
mantelpiece into the fender, and 
that the time spent in the operation 
was about five minutes. 

Another remarkable variety is the 
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Testacella, which is a very tiger 
among mollusks. It preys upon 
earthworms, pursuing them in their 
underground galleries and cutting 
off their retreat with the skill of a 
scientific engineer. It will seize 
and devour a lobworm very much 
larger than itself, and being pro- 
vided with sharp shark-formed teeth, 
when once it fastens on its victim 
there is no chance of escape. M. 
Gassies, who indulged in the curious 
fancy of keeping a vivarium of tes- 
tacelle: of all sizes and ages, gives 
the following account of their cun- 
ning :—‘ When a testacella has dis- 
covered the prey on which it wishes 
to make a repast, it moves stealthily 
to one side of the worm with an 
indifference so complete, that one 
would suppose it had not observed 
and disdained it; but suddenly it 
turns, and while the worm is twist- 
ing to the right and to the left, it 
lifts its head, withdraws its tenta- 
cles, dilates enormously its mouth, 
and throws itself upon its prey, en- 
fixing it bya kind of suction. Con- 
tortions of the worm are necessarily 
the result of the wounds from the 
palate spines; it wrestles, but in 
vain. Retained by a multitude of 
barbs, its movements only serve to 
engage it more and hasten its pas- 
sage into the stomach of its vora- 
cious enemy.’ Another feature of the 
testacella is that it produces cal- 
careous shelled eggs, about the size 
of a pea, and as symmetrically 
formed as those of a bird. 

Passing next to the Colimacea, a 
family containing twelve genera, we 
come to a class of mollusks whose 
respiratory and visceral organs are 
distinct from the main contractile 
mass of the body, coiled within a 
spiral shell, and having eyes at the 
extremity of the tentacles. The 
passage of affinity between the slug 
and the snail is illustrated in our 
country by only one mollusk, the 
Vitrina pellucida, which possesses the 
shield and respiratory orifice of the 
slug, along with the spirally-whorled 
shell of the snail. A peculiarity of 
this pretty mollusk is the action of 
the mantle when the animal is in 
motion, which gives a highly vitri- 
fied polish toits greenish and glassy 
shell. It is found throughout Great 
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Britain and Ireland, under stones, 
leaves, and moss. 

By far the largest genus of the 
family under consideration is the 
Helix, a cosmopolitan mollusk, num- 
bering fifteen hundred species, of 
which, however, only twenty-four 
inhabit Britain, and seven of these 
are confined to the south of our 
island. The most remarkable of 
these are the Helix obvoluta, covered 
with thick curved hairs, and the 
aspersa and pomatia; the aspersa is, 
however, better known as the gar- 
den-snail. This is the animal plea- 
santly alluded to by Cowper in the 
lines :— 

To grass, or leaf, or fruit, or wall, 

The Snail sticks close, nor fears to fall, 

As if he grew there, house and ail 

Together : 

Who seeks him must: be worse than blind 

(He and his house are so combined), 

If finding it, he fails to find 

Its master. 


And by Shakspeare in Venus and 
Adonis, who pictures the sensitive 
eyes of Venus recoiling from the 
spectacle of Adonis when wounded 
by the boar as being like to 


The Snail, whose tender horns being hit, 
Shrinks backward in his shelly cave with 
pain, 
And there, all smother’d up in shade doth 
sit, 
Long after fearing to creep forth again. 


No snail has probably been so mi- 
nutely studied as the Helix pomatia. 
The complexity and bulk of its 
organs are so great and marvellous 
that you would suppose that you 
were looking at those of one of 
the higher vertebrate animals. Its 
habits are also extremely interesting. 
On the approach of winter it scoops 
ahole in the ground with its foot, 
sufficiently large to contain its shell, 
lines and roofs the hole with a kind 
of mortar made of dead leaves, 
earth, and mucus secreted by itself, 
retires into this cell, and then pro- 
ceeds to make itself still more snug 
by closing the mouth of its shell 
with a diaphragm. This consists of 
a thick calcareous substance, exuded 
from the edge of the mantle, which 
gradually hardens into a solid mass, 
but pervious to air. Having done 
this, it withdraws into the whorls of 
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its house and remains torpid during 
the winter. With returning spring 
the Helix pomatia quickens into life, 
breaks open its plaster door—some- 
what resembling in form a minia- 
ture-painter’s pallet, which the con- 
chologist often finds on chalk downs 
—and reappears on the surface of 
the ground; and in May, when 
the woods are melodious with the 
song of many birds, intent on per- 
petuating their species, the humble 
apple-snail is as intent on carrying 
out the laws of creation. 

When a celebrated French mala- 
cologist, Moquin-Tandon, wrote,— 
‘Les mollusques ont des ruses et 
des industries, des sympathies, et 
des inimities, des guerres acharneés 
et des amours bizarres, he was be- 
lieved by many to be romancing. 
See, however, how truthful he was. 
For when we find this helix usurping 
Cupid’s darts, and not ina figurative 
sense, we must admit that mollusks 
have ‘des amours bizarres.’ This 
species is provided during the pair- 
ing season with tiny crystalline 
darts, which some malacologists de- 
clare they shoot at each other; for 
these singular love provocatives are 
occasionally found sticking in their 
bodies. Mr. Owen, however, doubts 
this, but affirms that the darts are 
driven in, being generally used after 
a kind of preparatory toying with 
the horns. They are contained in a 
pouch, and vary in number. We 
cannot help thinking, that had 
Shakspeare been aware of this cu- 
rious fact, he would have called the 
Helix pomatia into court when de- 
scribing the loves of Venus and 
Adonis, as he has done when dwell- 
ing on the grief of the former at the 
sight of her wounded lover. 

Our helix makes a nest-like hole 
in the ground, in which the eggs 
are laid. These are about the size 
of a small pea, and resemble mistle- 
toe berries. The average period of 
hatching is twenty days, when the 
young snail comes out ina beautiful 
bubble-like shell, very unlike its 
future substantial house, and sub- 
sists at first on the pellicle of the 
egg. 
The apple-snail is famous as being 
the edible snail, par excellence. 
Other snails, the Helix aspersa and 
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the nemoralis, are eaten, but the Helix 
pomatia has the honour of being 
considered a dish for a gastronome. 
The story that it was introduced 
into England by the Romans, who 
were so fond of these snails that 
they fattened them for the table, is 
erroneous. The probability, how- 
ever, is, that this snail was imported 
into this country about the middle 
of the sixteenth century, either as a 
delicacy or as a cure for consump- 
tion. There is no doubt that a diet 
of apple-snails is efficacious in this 
disease. Mr. Reeve mentions a 
ease of a gentleman having been 
lately entirely cured of consumption 
by taking the expressed mucilagi- 
nous juice of this snail, which was 
administered to him in every conceiv- 
able form without his knowledge. 
And in order that there might be 
no lack of snails, the gentleman 
lived during the process of cure near 
30x Hill, in Surrey, which abounds 
with apple-snails, descendants, per- 
haps, of those introduced from Italy 
into Surrey by Thomas, Earl of 
Arundel, collector of the ‘ Arundel 
Marbles.’ These importations were 
evidently famous for their edible 
qualities, as Evelyn speaks of them 
as ‘huge, fleshly, and delicious 
snails.’ 

It is not easy to say why 
apple-snail, which Ben Jonson 
Lister, as well as Evelyn, extol as a 
dainty dish, and which is eaten 
largely, and highly appreciated, in 
France, Germany, and Italy, should 
be now neglected by us. The writer 
can speak from personal experience 
of their excellence; and should our 
readers be tempted to essay this 
pabulum, here is a receipt for cook- 
ing them from a master in the 
culinary art: ‘Select those that 
have dark-brown shells, heavy and 
well closed at the mouth, for these 
are in the best condition; lean snails, 
as well as lean mutton, being to be 
met with, and both have a tendency 
to be hard. -Seald them to get them 
from their shells, and then fry them 
with a few crumbs of bread and 
seasoning of pepper, salt, and a 
pinch of fine herbs; thus they will 
not disappoint you: or they are 


the 
and 


* Natural History of Cornwall, 1758. 
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excellent stewed, either with a white 
or brown sauce. In short,’ adds our 
informant, ‘they are one of those 
things which you can hardly spoil.’ 
In these days of easy travel, you 
may indulge a laudable curiosity to 
taste Helix pomatia in almost any of 
the chief continental towns; few of 
the Parisian dealers in comestibles 
are without a bowl of these snails 
temptingly displayed in their artis- 
tically decorated windows. In 1854 
the consumption of this snail was 
estimated to exceed half a million 
franes in Paris alone, since which 
period it has considerably increased. 
In Dijon six thousand franes worth 
of apple-snails are sold monthly, 
the usual price being one franc fifty 
cents the hundred. But if you de- 
sire to fatten on this snail, go to 
Corfu, for there the Helix pomatia 
which is sold in the market, attains 
gigantic proportions. A specimen 
from that locality now before us 
measures five inches and three- 
quarters in circumference. 

Man, however, is not the only 
animal that appreciates the helix 
family. Birds, we know, are partial 
to them; but it is not probably so 
generally known that, sheep regard 
the Helis virgata and ericetorum, as 
a bouche. These are the 
snails seen in such myriads on our 
downs after a shower of rain; and it 
is certain that the sheep pasturing 
on these downs eat them by thou- 
sands. The fact is important to us, 
for it is said to be owing in some 
measure to the relish of the sheep 
for these dainties that our South- 
down mutton has attained its cele- 
brity. Indeed, all our south-country 
sheep have long indulged in these 
snails; and hear what Borlase says 
of Cornish mutton one hundred 
years ago: ‘The sweetest mutton is 
reckoned to be that of the small 
sheep which feed on the commons 
where the sands are scarce covered 
with green sod, and the grass is ex- 
ceedingly short. From these sands 
come forth snails of the turbinated 
kind, which spread themselves over 
the plains and yield a most fattening 
nourishment to the sheep.’* It is 
worthy of remark, that these tur- 
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binated snails are only common in 
our southern counties. May we 
venture, therefore, to argue, that if 
they could be distributed through- 
out Britain our north-country mut- 
ton would be better ? 

The next snails of interest in the 
family under consideration are the 
Clausilie. These mollusks are pro- 
vided with a valve, which is ex- 
tremely like a door, made to close by 
means of a spring. The valve con- 
sists of calcareous matter secreted 
by the snails, and when this is con- 
structed they spin an elastic fila- 
ment, which is attached to one side 
of the door, and causes the latter to 
close on the animal when it retreats 
into its shell. 

Another curious feature in this 
family of mollusks is their habit of 
carrying their shell, when in mo- 
tion, nearly upright, and in some 
species, of swaying it from side to 
side. 

Passing over the Awriculacea fa- 
mily, which present no very re- 
markable features, we come to the 
Lymneeacea, or Pond-snails. These, 
which are lung-gilled, and breathe 
both in water and air, are compara- 
tively numerous in Britain; indeed, 
there are not many more species in 
all Europe than there are in the 
British Isles. Among the most re- 
markable are the horny Planorbis 
and the Piysa. The former, which 
is common in muddy ponds and 
ditches, has the curious property, 
when irritated, of emitting a purple 
fluid so copiously that attempts have 
been made to utilize the secretion 
for dyeing purposes. The latter 
mollusk is remarkable for its loco- 
motion in water. This, as many 
readers will have noticed, is effected 
by a series of sudden jerks. By 
bringing the lateral margins of the 
foot into contact, the animal con- 
structs a tube for inhaling and sud- 
denly expelling the water, and by 
this hydraulic action the jerking 
motion is effected. It has also the 
power, in common with the Lym- 
mec, of walking rapidly at the sur- 
face of the water with its back down- 
wards. 

The second tribe of freshwater 
mollusks consist of animals provided 
With an operculum or mouth lid, 
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which in some species is as hard as 
a stone. One of the most singular 
species among this tribe of the 
eleven common to our islands is the 
Cyclostoma elegans, or round mouth. 
This conspicuously _proboscis- 
mouthed mollusk is the solitary re- 
presentative in Britain of a group 
inhabiting in great abundance the 
West India Islands. The proboscis 
is used to remove earth and also to 
assist the animal in crawling. In 
some of our inland counties, but 
chiefly in chalk districts, this hand- 
some mollusk may be seen in great 
numbers in the spring of the year. 
The children in Kent string the 
shells for necklaces and bracelets. 
In dry weather this mollusk buries 
itself in the soil by the aid of its 
muscular proboscis and lobed foot. 

In the tribe under consideration 
are the Paludine, or marsh-snails, 
which breathe in water only. They 
are distinguished by being ovo-vi- 
viparous. The eggs are hatched in 
the ovary, and at the end of about 
two months the young are ejected 
alive. It is remarkable that al- 
though these mollusks are common 
in the southern half of our island, 

hey are not found in Scotland nor 
in Ireland. 

Our limited space precludes our 
dwelling at greater length on these 
interesting mollusks, but before part- 
ing from them we must allude to the 
astonishing vitality of some species. 

Pond-snails have been frequently 
found alive in logs of mahogany 
from Honduras. Madeira snails 
have survived incarceration in pill- 
boxes for two years and a half. But 
the most wonderful example of re- 
suscitation occurred in the case of 
a specimen of the Desert snail, from 
Egypt, as described by Dr. Baird. 
This individual was fixed to a tablet 
in the British Museum on the 25th 
of March, 1846, and on the 7th of 
March, 1850, it was observed that 
he must have come out of his shell 
in the interval, as the paper had 
been discoloured, apparently in his 
attempt to get away, but finding 
escape impossible, had again retired, 
closing his aperture with the usual 
glistening film; this led to his being 
immersed in tepid water, and to his 
marvellous recovery. 
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Mr. Darwin, in his Origin of Spe- 
cies, also notices the vitality of small 
mollusks. He informs us that he 
found numbers of the Ancylus flu- 
viatilis, a diminutive limpet, which 
had adhered to the feet of a duck 
alive for twenty hours after the 
duck had been out of the water; 
a sufficient time, as Mr. Darwin ob- 
serves, with reference to the distri- 
bution of species, for the duck to 
have flown seven hundred miles. 

The second, or headless class of 
mollusks comprise three families 
and four genera. Among the first 
is the Dreissena, a triangular, fan- 
shaped mussel, which was not de- 
tected in Britain until 1824. In 
that year, Mr. Sowerby accidentally 
observed a gentleman fishing for 
perch with it as bait in the Com- 
mercial Docks. The mollusk had 
been imported from Eastern or 
Northern Europe, probably across 
the Baltic, either among timber or 
attached to the ship’s bottom, and 
was abundantly multiplying. It 
has now increased so largely that it 
is common in most of our docks, 
lakes, canals, reservoirs, and even 
in our water-pipes, for it has not 
only been found in the reservoirs of 
the New River, Grand Junction, 
West Middlesex, and other water 
companies, but even within the iron 
water-pipes when they have been 
taken up for repair, in such quantity 
as to choke them. 

In this class are included the 
mussels, among which are our fresh- 
water pearl-bearing mollusks. It 
also includes the Anodonta cygnea, 
the largest of European freshwater 
mollusks, which sometimes attains 
the breadth of upwards of six inches. 
This animal is very common in our 
lakes, ponds, and sluggish rivers. 
It has a largely-developed foot of 
an orange hue, with which it bur- 
rows into and trails along the mud. 
It feeds principally on decomposed 
animal matter, which it has appa- 
rently a great power of scenting, 
for a dead dog in a pond draws 
hundreds round it. Malacologists, 
who have an unfortunate passion 
for creating synonyms, have made 
from forty to fifty species of the 
European Anodons; but it is now 
pretty generally believed that they 
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are all referrible to one, the appa- 
rent varieties being due to the 
quantity and character of the food, 
the stillness or disturbance of the 
vater, its chemical composition, and 
other causes. 

The genus Unio (a pearl) is closely 
associated with the Anodons. The 
British species of this mollusk are the 
tumidus, pictorum, and margaritifer. 
All produce pearls, but the latter 
is the most prolific. The pictorum 
or painter’s unio, was formerly used 
by painters for containing their co- 
lours (whence its name), and is still 
employed by artists’ colourmen for 
holding gold and silver preparations 
for illuminating purposes. The 
Unio margaritifer, or pearl-bearing 
unio, is found throughout Great 
Britain and Ireland; but only those 
inhabiting turbulent waters are re- 
markable for their pearl-secreting 
functions. These functions appear 
to be stimulated by rapid rivers, 
whereas the unios living in gently- 
flowing or stagnant waters seldom 
produce pearls of any value. 

Delight in iridescent shells is com- 
mon to mankind, and even to the 
lower animals. For while the un- 
tutored savage loves to adorn his 
person with fragments of shells 
which display the beautiful phe- 
nomena of the spectrum, the curi- 
ous male bower-bird of Australia 
is found to make his love bower or 
‘run’ attractive by decking it with 
pieces of glittering shells. More 
civilized races select for their adorn- 
ment the nacre deposited in abnor- 
mal secretions on the shell’s lining, 
which in the form of the rose-tinged 
pearl becomes the proverbial ‘ pear! 
of great price.’ But our British 
pearls cannot vie with those of In- 
dian seas. ‘They have, however, 
long attracted attention. Tacitus 
alludes to them as pearls ‘not 
very orient, but pale and wan.’ 
Specimens of considerable size 
and beauty have been occasionally 
found. The rapid rivers in Wales, 
particularly the Conway, have 
yielded several fine pearls. One of 
especial purity, presented by Sir R. 
Wynne to the Queen of Charles the 
Second, is now in the crown of 
Queen Victoria. The rivers in Scot- 
land are also celebrated for pearl- 
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bearing unios. In 1621, James the 
Sixth issued a proclamation for the 
preservation of ‘all Scottish waters 
wherein pearls doe breed,’ reserving 
for himself certain rivers noted for 
large pearls; and we read of one in 
the Succinct Survey of Aberdeen, 
found in that county, of such size 
and beauty that the provost of that 
city went expressly to London to 
present it to the king, who re- 
warded him by a right royal gift. 

Many of the ancient Anglo-Saxon 
brooches contain British pearls, some 
fine specimens of which are in the 
Ashmolean Museum. 

The largest European pearls are 
now found in Bohemia, and are ex- 
tensively used in combination with 
garnets. 

It is worth mentioning, as illus- 
trative of the state of natural history 
in the sixteenth century, that pearls 
were believed to be formed in unios 
by their inhaling dew. In a topo- 
graphical description of Cumberland 
in Camden’s Britannia, this pas- 
sage occurs :—‘ Higher up the river 
Irt runs into the sea, in which the 
shell-fish, having by a kind of irre- 
gular motion taken in the dew, 
which they are extremely fond of, 
are impregnated, and produce pearls 
or shell-berries, which the jewellers 
buy of the poor for a trifle and sell 
again at a very great price.’ 

But ‘dew,’ in the middle ages, was 
believed to possess many virtues 
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besides producing pearls. Its sup- 
posed cosmetic powers was a popu- 
lar superstition, which there is rea- 
son to apprehend originated from 
an allegory by which some village 
Zadig attempted to induce persons 
to attend to the wholesome observ- 
ances of early-rising and exercise. 
We must now conclude, though 
we are far from having exhausted 
our subject. What we have said 
will, however, we trust, cause some 
of our readers to study the habits 
of our mollusks. And if they do, 
let them take Mr. Reeve’s work as 
their guide. Apart from his emi- 
nence as a conchologist, Mr. Reeve 
has paid great attention to this spe- 
ciality. The publication before us 
has been five years in preparation, 
and three years have been devoted 
to the collection of living specimens. 
The result is by far the best work 
that has appeared on the subject. 
For although the land and fresh- 
water mollusks of the British Isles 
have been ably described by many 
conchologists, Mr. Reeve’s present 
work is the first in which the exact 
limits of distribution, not only of 
the species, but of the genera also, 
have been worked out and ta- 
bulated. We have also to add, that 
from two to four wood-engravings, 
of extraordinary beauty and great ac- 
curacy, are given of the shell ‘of each 
species, and of the living mollusk of 
each genus, as it appears in sitv. 
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IX. 


THE FAIR, 


RK 


E yet the sun has dried on hedge and furze 
Their silver veils of dewy gossamers, 


Along the winding road to Lisnamoy 

The drover trudges and the country boy, 

With cows that fain would crop its fringe of sward, 
And pigs, their hindfoot jerking in a cord, 

And bleating sheep ; the farmer jogs his way, 

Or plies his staff, and legs of woollen gray ; 

The basket-bearing goodwives slowly move, 

In milk-white caps with kerchiefs tied above, 

On foot, or in the cart-front placed on high 

To jolt along in lumbering luxury ; 
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Men, women, pigs, cows, sheep, and horses tend 

One way, and to the Harvest Fair they weud. 
Here, where the hasty rivulet expands, 

And every stone upon its image stands, 

The country maidens finish their attire, 

Screen’d by the network of a tangled briar, 

Here on the sloping grassy bank indue 

The shapely stocking with its well-black’d shoe, 

And court the mirror for a final grace 

With dazzling ribbons nodding round their face. 

Behold our Bridget tripping to the fair ; 

Her shawl is splendid, but her feet are bare ; 

Till, quick the little bundle here untied, 

The shoes come forth, the skirts are shaken wide, 

And Biddy enters Lisnamoy in pride; 

Nor be it long ere Denis she espies, 

To read her triumph in his joyful eyes. 

But first of all, with calm submissive face, 

Beads in her hand, within the Holy Place} 
She kneels, among the kneelers who adore 
Tn silent reverence on that mystic floor ; 
Then with a curtsey, and with symbol meet 

On breast and brow, repasses to the street. 

Crowds push through Lisnamoy, shop, strect, and lane, 
Archway, and yard, corn-store, and butter-crane. 
Say, as we push, could anywhere be found 
An uglier village, ev’n on Irish ground ? 

‘The dwellings meanly low or meanly tall, 

The ragged roads, the harsh straight workhouse wall, 
The foul decrepit huts, with here and there 

A. roof half-stript and smoky rafters bare ; 

Its churches that on rival mounts encamp, 

In hideous neatness, and in scurvy pomp, 

The English rite on Sundays there at home, 
Here, every day, the watchful power of Rome. 
Trim police-barrack perch’d a-top the hill, 

At foot the dusty slating of a mill, 

Townhall betwixt, with many a broken pane, 
A squat Wesleyan chapel down a lane, 

Make up the total—which, though you despise, 
Kindles admiring awe in rustic eyes. 

Mud hovels fringe the ‘ Fair-green ’ of this town, 
A spot misnamed, at every season brown, 
O’erspread with countless man and beast to-day, 
Which bellow, squeak, and shout, bleat, bray, and neigh. 
The ‘jobbers’ there, each more or less a rogue, 
Noisy or smooth, with each his various brogue, 
Cool wiry Dublin, Connaught’s golden mouth, 
Blunt Northern, plaintive sing-song of the South, 
Feel cattle’s ribs, or jaws of horses try 
For truth, since men’s are very sure to lie, 
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And shun with parrying blow and practised heed 
The rushing horns, the wildly prancing steed. 
The moisten’d penny greets with sounding smack 
The rugged palm, which smites the greeting back ; 
Oaths fly, the bargain like a quarrel burns, 

And oft the buyer turns, and oft returns ; 

Now mingle Sassenach and Gaelic tongue, 

On either side are slow concessions wrung ; 

An anxious audience interfere ; at last 

The sale is closed, and whiskey binds it fast, 

In cave of quilting upon oziers bent, 

With many an ancient patch and breezy rent. 

This afternoon, within the largest tent 
Our Bridget sat, with Denis by her side, 

A burly boy in youth’s full strength and pride ; 

A froth of puetry his ale-cup bore, 

For Bridget’s sake he fierier draughts forswore, 
Love over whiskey joying to prevail 

She sipp’d a cordial, and he quaff’d strong ale. 
Her lover’s trade was weekly to escort 

Dead pigs and butter to an eastern port, 

To glut the maw of England, ‘Could we keep 

* All food at home, our food would then be cheap,’ 
Dan Mullan cried in oratoric flow,— 

* The very eggs we lay, to England go!’ 

But Denis meanwhile profited, and crept 

From less to more while patriots groan’d and slept ; 
Three busy carts and horses of his own 

Along the fifty miles of road were known, 

And village after village on the route 

Heard his loud whip fire off a gay salute. 

Farmer and huswife trusted him to sell, 

He sold and traded for himself as well ; 

A sturdy generous nature, noway mean, 

All saw in him— ’tis ever gladly seen ; 

Children love truth, and men, though train’d to lie, 
Confess the glowing power of honesty. 

Thus let them rest in comfort, happy pair, 
While pedlars, tinkers, gamblers, ‘ work the fair,’ 
Merchants of apples, cakes, and spoleen heef, 

Most eloquent old-clothesman, silent thief ; 

And beggars, thrusting out a blind man’s chin, 

Or hideous crooked arm or leg, begin, 

‘In Jesus’, Mary’s, and Saint Joseph’s name, 

* Bestow your charitee! I ax the same 

* For your dear father’s sowl, for your dear mother’s, 
‘If they have parted you—and for your brother’s, 

‘ And for your sister’s sowl ; and that it may 

* Appear before the throne o’ God this day 

‘To draw thim out o’ Purgathory’s flame ! 

*1 ax it in the Holy Vargin’s name! 
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‘I pray that all your sins may be forgiven! 
* And may the comfort and the light of Hiven 
* Resave you and your people !’—few would miss 
For one poor ha’p’ny such a prayer as this. 
Murder, and love, and treason, chanted strong 
By voices hoarsen’d with perpetual song 
Draw each its group; and ere the rustic buys, 
With open mouth to catch the strain he tries, 
Then pushing in a rudely bashful fist, 
Crumples the ill-spelt paper. 
Who'll enlist ? 
Make way! the Queen’s recruiting party come, 
Red fluttering flag, assiduous fife and drum, 
The haughty sergeant with drawn sword upright, 
And two bold swains, their caps with ribbons dight. 
Next pass the Showmen, with a stronger noise 
Of music, and a greater rush of boys, 
To mount anew the platform, and invite 
Our tardy pence with all their main and might ; 
The small boy bangs the loud big drum again, 
The wheezy pipes renew their shrill refrain, 
The shining ladies waltz with wondrous grace, 
Loud laughs Tom Fool, and twists his painted face, 
Till Irish Damon and his Phillis do 
* Walk up’ at last. 
In turn, well pleased, we view 
The Peepshow, Nut-gun, Loop, and Fortune’s Wheel, 
We daff away young chapmen’s fly-like zeal, 
Whips, pins, bootlaces, crying shrill and loud, 
And slowly penetrate th’ increasing crowd, 
To that worst corner of the noisy Fair 
In which the furious Tinkers thump and swear. 
Who lays thick cudgel upon ass’s hide ? 
Who shouting gallops, leg on either side 
Grazing the ground ? his head behind is shorn, 
Thin curls the lean and cunning cheek adorn ; 
Short coat of frieze, cord breeches to the knee, 
A low-crown’d hat, a shirt-neck flying free, 
Declare the Tinker, gipsy of our isle, 
Tramping with rude black budget many a mile ; 
His tribe a partner yields ; his donkey bears 
At need his children, furniture, and wares ; 
Donkeys at many a fair he buys and sells, 
And here, among his like, swears loud and yells. 
Beyond them are the horses; there, sweet kine, 
There, flocks of sheep, there, fulsome-smelling swine. 
Observe Neal Doran. ‘Two in pushing past 
Give signal due; the’dreadful day runs fast. 
Weak, wretched, guilty Youth! condemn’d to know 
Himself his own inexorable foe. 
In front, he sees thick tempest, and behind, 
The sunny country of his peace of mind, 
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As from dark billows a receding shore ; 

The simple busy days, now his no more, 

The perfect slumber in a tranquil bed, 

The conscience free of guile and free of dread, 

The heart that look’d on every face with love, 

The soul that childlike turn’d to God above. 

Is this their splendid mystery ? are these 

The men who keep the great world’s private keys ? 

He knows the torture now which books reveal. 

Thus, thus it is that malefactors feel. 

With downcast or unquiet eyes he slinks 

Among the crowd; in tent and tavern drinks 

Unusual draughts ; then to the Fair-green strides, 

Regardless of th’ opposing human tides, 

To mark the bludgeon’s victim, Jemmy Burke, 

Most Judas-like: ‘ the boys will do their work.’ 
The horse-fair Neal is bound for, and his road 

Lies through the tinkers, where to shout and goad 

The dullest ass his lazy hooves must ply. 

Tis three o’clock ; each noble tinker’s eye 

Is wet; the trim shillelaghs wave on high ; 

Woe to the skull of him who now offends! 

In harsh and high-strung temper Doran wends 

Amid the tumult; jostled there, he smites 

The intrusive donkey ; fervent word excites 

A sharp retort; all turn to watch the fun; 

* Come, hit me !’—’tis no sooner said than done. 

Our Youth (‘tis all a dream) with rapid blow 

And cunning fence, stands foe at face with foe, 

Nor, peaceful though his life, unskill’d to wield 

The Paddy’s wooden pistol, sword, and shield. 

With planted feet the men are in the lists, 

The blackthorns twirl around their nimble wrists, 

The meeting weapons play, crick-crack, crick-crack ; 

Whilst all push forward, all exclaim ‘ Stand back !’— 

More tinkers join; Neal’s partisans pour in ; 

A wider conflict rages; fierce the din, 

Loud the men’s oaths, and sharp the women’s screams ; 

The general Fair to this mad whirlpool streams. 
At first the tinkers have it all their way ; 

Till carman Denis flings apart like spray 

The clustering mob, and two tremendous blows 

Whirls right and left at Neal’s two foremost foes ; 

On either hand, to earth a tinker goes. 

Then shouted Doran’s party, pressing on ; 

Then shrunk the tinker band, their leaders gone; 

Nor had they not been routed, man and ass, 

Save for a new event that came to pass. 

Lo! the tall green-coat Guardians of the Law 

Wedge through the fight, which feels a sudden awe, 

And force away six prisoners to the cells, 

Deaf to entreaties, protestations, yells, 
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Regardless of the mob whose stumbling paces 
Trot alongside with eager half-turn’d faces. 
One tinker’s faithful wife pursues their track, 
A dirty baby on her dirty back, 

The bright tin porringers that round her cling 
Clashing and flashing gaily as they swing. 
She’s used to scenes like this; but not so Neal 
And Denis. What a black disgrace they feel, 
March’d in such company along the street! 
Their misery, for the moment, is complete. 

Since Neal is Pigot’s man, the Justice sends 
For him ; the brother Justice quick attends ; 
Pigot is at his office in the town, 

And gladly comes, for reasons of his own. 
© Receive the tinkers’ bail ;—detain these two. 
* Tll show you grounds enough for what we do.’ 
* Your Worship, why keep Denis Coyle and me ?’ 
© Drunk, drunk, you’re drunk, sir, says the old J. P. 
© Lock, lock them up!’ and jerks his bunch of seals. 
They go; th’ untiring rabble at their heels. 
In Pigot’s gig came Bloomfield to the fair, 
‘ Evictions please me little, I declare,’ 
Says Pigot ; ‘ but if men won’t pay the rent, 
‘ Or fix conditions, forcing our consent; 
* Claiming, when once let in, a better right 
* Than ours, for ever, in the law’s despite ; 
* If still you find,to cheat and overreach 
* The study, the delight of all and each ; 
‘ A servile, plausible, and lying brood, 
* Devoid of honesty, of gratitude ; 
‘ If among people ignorant and misled 
* Worse lawlessness begins to grow and spread, 
* Till from chicane to murder they aspire, 
* And all the foolish mass is catching fire ; 
© What then? are we to sit with folded hands, 
* And yield ourselves to Captain Rock’s commands ?— 
* Though Tullagh was a sad affair, I know, 
* Twill do great good. Your lands of Meenabo 
* Must follow next. These Dorans whom you praise 
* I once thought well of, till I knew their ways. 
* T'll show you at the office now (as far 
* As may be quickly shown) how these things are. 
* A certain List you also shall peruse, 
* The which I only bide my time to use. 
* To manage folk like these is hard indeed. 
‘Tis well for you, sir, that escape the need!’ 

Pigot’s fast mare by thickening crowds restrain’d 
By slow degrees the office-door has gain’d ; 

* Room!’ cries the stable-boy, and backward tread 
Th’ obsequious throng, hats fly off every head; 
But ere a tenant’s foot may pass the door 

‘The private talk endures an hour or more. 
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Outside, old Paudeen waits to say his say ; 
A short thick man, with sleek head wiry-gray, 
Projecting underlip, and stunted nose, 
Whereon the huge horn-spectacles repose, 
When to the service of a writ he swears, 
Or ‘ copy’ with ‘ original’ compares; 
A sneaking, dauntless man, who disregards 
Menace or flattery, smoothly plays his cards, 
And might perhaps have soar’d in wider sphere, 
Lord Chancellor, Archbishop, or Premier, 
But now, victorious in a meaner form, 
Has built a nest, and works to line it warm. 
*Tis Paudeen carries in the message sent 
By brother Justice. Bloomfield’s ear is bent 
To Pigot’s statements; and he understands 
This chiefly—plotting heads and violent hands, 
Mad folly, discontentment, fear and hate, 
In servile seeming, on their footsteps wait, 
In public-house, upon an upper floor, 
A thin keen watchful man and some few more 
Sit round their drink, but not with laugh or song. 
The Parish Master’s summons through the throng 
Ts flitting darkly up and down the street, 
And one by one he sees his best men meet : 
The sign said urgent business. No delay 
A certain case admits of—not one day. 
* Let Jemmy Burke go home; there’s higher game 
‘ For you four lads, and warrant for the same. 
‘ The young bird promised fair and smooth at first ; 
‘ But he can’t change things—won’t, in case he durst. 
¢ And now the old one’s wp—has all our names, 
‘ The List is in his pocket. Burning flames 
* To bed the traitor !—that comes by-and-by.’ 
Glasses were fill’d, refill’d, the quart ran dry ; 
Then fist caught fist, and eye shot flame to eye. 
* Bail, too, for Coyle and Doran they refuse; 
‘ If we're for action, there’s no time to lose. 
* Well said, my boys! for though the hazard’s creat, 
‘ The ball’s with Pigot if we hesitate. 
They came to Lisnamoy, but don’t go home 
Together ; Minor Bloomficld’s horse is come. 
Bill keeps our friend in talk. I understand 
Grimes has his noble Honour’s gig in hand,— 
Some twist—the patent axle to unscrew— 
A job twill take him just an hour to do. 
‘Tis four at present. To your places, boys!’ 
‘The whisper done, they go, and make no noise. 


(To be continue?) 
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TACITUS AND HIS TIMES.* 


O the credit of foreign scholars, 

and those of France especially, 
it must be admitted that their essays 
on classical literature exhibit a much 
more practical and lively spirit than 
is commonly to be met with in the 
volumes issued by the Pitt or 
Clarendon Press. Scarcely a work 
proceeds from either which, how- 
ever sound in doctrine, is not af- 
flicted with the unpardonable sin of 
dulness. We have no wish to abro- 
gate for theology its privilege to be 
somniferous, or to quarrel with 
editors of Greek plays for preferring 
the mint and cummin of new read- 
ings and metrical experiments to 
the poetical or classical beauties of 
the Attic drama. Of English edi- 
tors of Horace and Juvenal we 
have long despaired. The wittiest 
of the Augustan poets has for gene- 
rations been handed over to anti- 
christs of wit. The eloquent censor 
of Domitian and of Roman follies 
and luxury has, since the days of 
Gifford, either been neglected, or 
annotated by men as insensible to 
his genius as they were ignorant of 
the causes and objects of his satire. 
We have many learned and many 
accurate scholars in either Univer- 
sity, but few apparently who have 
the power or the inclination to treat 
ancient literature as M. Guillaume 
Guizot has treated Menander and 
the new comedy, or M. Merimée 
certain portions of Roman history, 
or the Comte de Champagny and, 
more recently, M. Dubois-Guchan 
the times and character of the 
Cesars. Our Bentleys and Porsons 
have thrown all their learning into 
the channel of philology. 

On the other hand, so far as re- 
gards Roman history, we have fre- 
quently to lament that it is used by 
foreign scholars as a vehicle for 
their opinions on modern politics. 
In the Roman Cesardom the foes or 
friends of modern imperialism dis- 
cover or create analogies with the 
object of their applause or aversion, 
which lead to grave misrepresenta- 


tions, both as regards past and 
present times. The one point to 
much supposed evil, the others to 
much imaginary good in the Ceesarian 
régime. Credit is taken for efficient 
government where it is not due, or 
withheld where it is. It is rashly 
assumed that circumstances ap- 
parently similar demand treatment 
actually alike; that because nine- 
teen centuries ago a central bond 
and key-stone were wholesome, if 
not indispensable, for the world of 
the Cesars, the wide arch of modern 
Europe now once again requires the 
same, or at least a similar tie. It is 
asserted with equal confidence that 
the empire, as inaugurated by Julius 
and confirmed by Trajan, was un- 
called for, since the Commonwealth, 
though disorganized, was still a 
living force, or an effective ma- 
chine for the administration of 
provinces that stretched from the 
Euphrates to the Western Ocean, 
from the cataracts of the Nile to the 
Firth of Clyde. 

From this defect the work of 
M. Dubois-Guchan is not exempt; 
indeed, we could hardly select a 
more striking instance of the evil 
arising from such a confusion of 
eras. Before, however, we point 
out where his political theory or 
bias has misled him, we must briefly 
state the scope and compass of his 
learned and really instructive work 
on Tucitus and his Age. 

First, then, he passes under re- 
view the components of Roman 
society in the properly Ceesarian 
age. His volumes are a minute 
account of the period which Gibbon 
epitomizes in his first three chap- 
ters. The army, the senate, and 
the people are carefully scrutinized; 
literature, philosophy, and religion 
have each their chapters appropri- 
ated to them; the intricate ma- 
chinery of the Roman police-system 
is set before us; and that peculiar 
adjunct to it—that terrible imple- 
ment in the hands of the Czsars— 
the right or the custom of Delation, 
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receives much attention, and, in- 
deed, much indirect applause. The 
provinces are surveyed, and the 
quarters from which the empire 
might often apprehend danger, and 
which it must always jealously 
watch—the northern nations on the 
one side, the Parthian monarchy on 
the other—are presented to us at 
the point of view from which they 
were regarded by Augustus and his 
successors. Lastly, when the Orbis 
Romanus has been travelled over, 
the historian himself is brought 
forward, and examined as to his 
fitness for representing the Czesars 
and their system. 

With many of these chapters we 
have no fault to find; they give a 
just and a lively picture of the 
times, and furnish an admirable 
commentary on the great annalist. 
M. Dubois-Guchan, however, some- 
times demands of his readers a 
measure of approbation or of faith 
which, for ourselves, we cannot 
accord. ‘ Mediolani mira omnia: 
all may have been so at Milan; but 
there are limits to our acquiescence 
with the admirable system of Rome. 
We will take his view of the De- 
lators for our example of M. Dubois- 
Guchan’s disposition to colour in 
rosy hues an order of things which, 
so long as it lasted, was virtually a 
‘reign of terror.’ 

The right which every citizen 
under the Commonwealth possessed 
to pick out and impeach some poli- 
tical or personal opponent was an 
accident arising out of the provin- 
cial system. For a while, it was by 
no means an unsalutary, though it 
was a clumsy or capricious mode of 
correcting abuses. Justice, pure 
and simple, was not its object; it 
was a political weapon, which party 
wielded for its immediate ends. 
The thunder-bolts which Cicero 
hurled at Verres were not forged on 
the anvil of grief or sympathy for 
the people of Sicily, but upon that 
of enmity towards the oligarchy. 
The novus homo was excluded from 
its narrow circle, and he determined 
to break down its barriers. Had 
Cicero truly felt the wrongs which 
he denounced, he would not have 
defended the equally guilty Fon- 
trius, nor debated whether he should 
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plead for the notorious criminal 
Lucius Catilina. But the Agamem- 
nonide, the proud lords of the 
senate, were vulnerable through 
Verres, and accordingly the Hastings 
of Rome was excoriated by the 
Roman Burke. In aState in which 
arms, eloquence, or.a long purse 
were the only avenues to pretorian 
or consular chairs, he who was 
neither a soldier nor a capitalist 
could raise himself only by success 
at the bar; and, indeed, so essential 
was eloquence even to the man of 
the sword, or to him who counted 
ancestral feats and trophies by 
scores, or who held in fee manors 
scarcely less extensive than some 
English counties, that we find 
Cesar himself opening his career by 
a political impeachment. The storms 
of the forum were hushed by the 
voice of Augustus; imperceptibly alk 
power was withdrawn from the faea 
Romuli, the hybrid paupers of the 
city, and transferred to the Senate, 
and the privilege or the practice of 
Delation went with it. The Cesar, 
among his various and discordant 
functions, being perpetual Tribune, 
had become the embodied concrete 
of the people ; what the Lex Majes- 
tatis had defined to be an offence 
against the nation was ruled, under 
Tiberius, to be an offence against 
the Princeps ; and those who aspired 
to his favour vied with one another 
in guarding his sacred person from 
real or imaginary danger. The 
senatorian party had accepted Julius 
and Augustus as sad necessities of 
the time, as their bulwarks against 
the power of the legions or the envy 
and tumult of the democracy. But 
neither the first nor the second 
Ceesar ever gained the hearts of the 
nobles, and when their dignity was 
enhanced and their authority aug- 
mented by becoming the sole de- 
positaries of legislative functions, 
the impatience of the aristocracy 
under Cesarian predominancy be- 
came more and more intense. 

From the age of Augustus to that 
of Severus, the Ceesardom affected a 
civil demeanour—civil in the Roman 
sense of the term—that is to say, 
the head of the army veiled his 
imperatorial strength behind the 
convenient fiction of Prince of the 
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Senate and Tribune of the People. 
He was not the less an absolute 
monarch because he affected to be 
a constitutional one; but the Senate 
were not blind to the imposition, 
and openly or secretly murmured 
at their subjection to an equal or an 
inferior citizen. At any moment 
Tiberius might have suppressed the 
Senate, as Cromwell suppressed the 
Long Parliament. But he did not 
choose to put on the scarlet paluda- 
ment, and display himself in all his 
imperial terrors; he preferred the 
mixed character of master of the 
legions and first of the senators. 
But his position was undefined, and 
therefore insecure. ‘ Who is this 
Claudius Nero,’ it was whispered, 
‘that we, Fabii, Manlii, and Cor- 
nelii, should for ever bend the knee 
to him? His sires and ours were 
equally servants of the State—drove 
their: triumphal chariots up the 
Capitoline Hill, filled the treasury, 
and carried forward the eagles 
towards the rising and the setting 
sun. It was by means of the 
Delators that the disaffected were 
held in check, that they were divided 
and rendered distrustful of one 
another; while the Cesar, following 
the policy of Tarquin, marked and 
struck off the heads that towered 
above the rest, or even those who 
had pretensions so to exalt them- 
selves. 

M. Dubois-Guchan sees in this 
institution much to approve, and 
looks upon the Delators, on the 
whole, as useful members of so- 
ciety. Was it not, he thinks, ex- 
pedient, and even just, that he 
who cared for the world should 
himself also be cared for? Should 
there not be persons deputed to 
taste the Emperor’s mullets and 
venison, lest his cook might have 
been tampered with, to guard 
against the butlers doctoring his 
particular Falernian, and to see that 
ill-disposed persons did not bring 
to his levées daggers or styli, so 
easy to hide in the folds of their 
gowns? Were not the senators 
who cried ‘ All hail to Tiberius!’ 
sons and grandsons of the men who 
had rendered the Ides of March as 
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black a day in the calendar as the 
anniversaries of the Cremera and 
the Allia? Had not the lenient 
Augustus, who had pardoned Eg- 
natius and Murena for plotting 
against his life, pointed out, on his 
deathbed, {to his successor certain 
men on whom it would be well for 
him to keep an eye? ‘ Look sharp, 
my son,’ said the dying lion, ‘ after 
that Mareus Lepidus: he does not 
want to be emperor, but he would 
make a good one; after yon Gallus 
Asinius: blockhead as he is, he 
would like to stand in your san- 
dals; after that, Lucius Arrun- 
tius: he bears a brain, and is an 
arrant grumbler, and has in his 
head some cursed old-fashioned no- 
tions about liberty and country.’ 
And did not his son take the hint, 
and shorten by a head two of the 
three?* From the unwashed deni- 
zens of the Velabrum and Suburra 
there was little to dread, so long as 
they had enough to eat and enough 
to stare at in the circus or the 
theatre. That Faubourg St. An- 
toine had its innings in the days of 
Sulpicins and Milo; the Red Re- 
public had been made by successive 
depletions as harmless as a sheep; 
but as to the Senate, every third 
man on its benches was in heart an 
Orsini. Such is nearly M. Dubois- 
Guchan’s form of apology for the 
wholesome institution of govern- 
ment watchmen. 

The contemporaries of Tacitus 
thought differently; so did the 
generation before them ; so did the 
better sort of emperors. Nothing 
rendered an incoming Czsar so 
popular as packing off delators by 
ship-loads, and not always in seca- 
worthy vessels, to the islands of the 
JEgean, the penal settlements of 
Rome, there to inform, if they listed, 
against the sea-mews and eagles of 
the rock. It is impossible to avoid 
seeing that, in his favourable notice 
of this abhorred class of men, the 
author has in his eye the active and 
iniquitous police of the French em- 
pire. 

Nearly half of the second volume 
of Tacite et son Temps is occupied 
with the literature and literary 
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phenomena of the empire, and in 
these chapters M. Dubois-Guchan 
appears to great advantage. The 
contrast between the rigour with 
which the Senate was treated, and 
the freedom permitted to writers 
and, in certain cases, to speakers 
also, amounts almost to a practical 
paradox. Poets, historians, and 
philosophers were suffered to cele- 
brate in their books the virtue of 
Cato, the devotion of Brutus, and the 
patriotism of Cicero; the rhetoricians 
in the schools enjoyed an equal privi- 
lege of declaimmg against tyrants, 
and ef lauding tyrannicides. To 
what cause are we to ascribe this ex- 
cessive vigilance on the one hand, this 
excessive laxity on the other? Why 
should a Cesar be so afraid of the 
supreme judicial council of the 
realm, and be at the same time so 
indifferent to what books and de- 
claimers said of him? We must 
remember, in order to dive into this 
mystery, that on the one hand the 
Senate was a well-organized body; 
that it was connected with a nume- 
rous body of clients and dependents; 
that it could arm myriads of slaves ; 
that it held a vast amount of co- 
lonial property, and was inspired 
by a very general hatred to the 
person or the position of the Prin- 
ceps. It was only by dividing this 
formidable estate, by buying up 
some, by intimidating others, that 
the Princeps, unless he threw him- 
self absolutely upon the army, had 
a chance of retaining his authority, 
of eating or sleeping in security. 
The spectre of the Commonwealth 
stood beside his consular chair, and 
stalked through his palaces. <A few 
senators, without any party in the 
foram, and without any influence 
with the legions, had struck down, 
at broad noon-day, the favourite of 
the people and the army, the patron 
of the provinces, the bravest, the 
most brilliant, the most accom- 
plished man in the Roman world. 
If the mighty Julius had been vul- 
nerable, what could a gloomy 
Claudius expect? If Augustus, 
who stood between anarchy and 
welcome repose, had been fain more 
than once to wear a breastplate be- 
neath his gown when he sat among 
the conscript fathers, what steadfast 
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security could Caligula, Nero, or 
Domitian reasonably look for ? 

But literature and its professors 
presented no similar terrors, no or- 
ganized unity—little less terrible to 
the imperial mind. Now and then, 
indeed, a single victim, like Cre- 
mutius Cordus, was picked out, 
‘pour encourager les autres,’ as a 
gentle hint to his confraternity that 
it were better to speak less pointedly 
in praise of Brutus and Cassius; 
now and then it was necessary to 
strangle a philosopher, or bid him 
open his veins and go into a hot 
bath of his own accord, if he liked 
not the rude grasp of a centurion. 
But if the instances of this kind be 
examined closely, we shall generally 
find that the obnoxious writer was 
more or less in league with a party 
or with individuals whom the 
Princeps had reason to know meant 
him no good. It is just possible 
that Seneca may have bored, with his 
‘wise Jsaws and modern instances,’ 
his imperial pupil beyond endur- 
ance; it is equally likely that the 
philosopher had a guilty knowledge 
of Piso’s conspiracy. Lucan, again, 
was an undoubted plotter, and Nero 
owed him an old grudge for having 
written better verses than 
Torva mimalloneis implerunt cornua bombis; 
and when the same Cesar ‘slew 
virtue herself in the person of 
Thrasea,’ he probably dreaded his 
character more than his books. In 
general, however, a literary man in 
Rome might say or write what he 
pleased. Against lampoons that no 
Christian sovereign would pass over 
without replying to them by his 
attorney-general, the Czesars pre- 
sented the hide of a rhinoceros; 
Julius asked Catullus to supper 
after reading an epigram on himself 
that would have kindled inappeas- 
able wrath in Charles the Second; 
and even ‘Tiberius, tristissimus 
hominum, of all men in the world 
the least capable of relishing in- 
convenient jesting, bade the Senate 
not to take note of what idle or 
malicious scribblers said of him. In 
fact, the literary class at Rome was 
small in number and inconsiderable 
in weight. It was a.coterie—a Kit- 
kat or an October club—having its 
pamphlets, its songs, its toasts, and 
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its pasquinades; but as unable to 
shake the solid frame of government 
as a shower of arrows to breach 
the walls of the Capitol. ‘With the 
astrologers and philosophers the 
case was different. A horoscope 
might affect the nerves of the 
Pretorian Guard,—might instil 
dangerous hopes into the breast of a 
Lepidus or a Piso, might even in- 
flame the mob with desire of change. 
A philosopher who maintained that 
the good man was the only king, 
might proceed to inquire too cu- 
riously into the goodness of the 
reigning prince; and, as he was 
wont to profess indifference to life 
or death, might be led to employ a 
sharper weapon against Jupiter’s 
anointed than syllogisms or satires. 
But even soothsayers and sophists 
were not often roughly handled; 
they were desired to change their 
lodgings; the air of Rhodes or 
Seriphos, they were told, was better 
for their constitutions than the air 
of Rome; nay, they were sometimes 
merely commanded to go out of the 
Capuan Gate, and handed over to 
the carnifex only in case of their 
returning to their house in town 
without a ticket of leave. For the 
general freedom of writers and rhe- 
toricians at Rome under the Cesars, 
we need merely refer to the verses 
of Lucan and Persius, to the moral 
treatises of Seneca, and to the sam- 
ples of unbridled lampoons cited by 
Suetonius. 

We have followed the steps of 
M. Dubois-Guchan in making a 
long approach to Tacitus himself. 
But the key to his works, and to 
the point from which he surveyed 
his theme, is to be found in the 
peculiar nature of the times in which 
he wrote. It is the more important 
to attain clear conceptions of the 
historian, because it is through him 
that we get our only clear insight 
into the imperialistic system of 
Rome. That by general consent 
Tacitus was regarded by his con- 
temporaries as a spes altera Rome, 
as one able, if not actually destined, 
to revive the literary splendour of 
the Augustan age, is evident from 
the letters of his friend Pliny. His 
fame as an orator and a man of 
letters had reached Spain and Gaul ; 
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for him to have pronounced a 
funeral oration was accounted among 
the consolations of death; to him 
Pliny, who had by no means a low 
opinion of himself, yielded pre- 
cedence in eloquence. That, after 
he had published his much-ex- 
pected works, he did not become a 
popular writer is probable; since on 
no other supposition can we account 
for the negligence with which they 
were preserved, and for the lament- 
able gaps in the copies of them 
transmitted to us. Yet, if his con- 
temporaries did not relish him so 
much as they expected, or if he 
‘fell upon an age too late,’ it is not 
the less certain that he was, while 
he lived, the cynosure of learned 
eyes, and it is, accordingly, the 
more important for us to inquire 
whether in his writings we have a 
trustworthy chart of his Times, or 
whether, after all, we have given 
our faith to the ablest and most 
eloquent of party writers. 

The popularity which he failed 
to attain in the generations succeed- 
ing to his own time, has been 
liberally awarded to Tacitus by the 
moderns. ‘There are critics, indeed, 
who prefer the flowing periods of 
Livy to the concise and curt anti- 
theses of Tacitus; and who deplore 
the decline of Roman eloquence in 
his hands, from the golden period 
of Cicero and Cesar. But even 
those who undervalue his style, do 
not deny to him the possession of a 
transcendant intellect, or rate him 
for pictorial skill below the noblest 
Roman of them all. 

His works, indeed, have for some 
time received much more attention 
from European than from English 
scholars. The last three complete 
editions of him are by Germans; the 
best of his recent commentators are 
French. But it was not always so. 
In this country, two centuries ago, 
and for a considerable time after- 
wards, Tacitus furnished a mine of 
sentences and examples for folios 
and pamphlets alike. His Monita 
et Precepta, as Lipsius entitled his 
collection of Tacitean apothegms, 
were regarded as oracles of civil and 
political wisdom. Sir Robert Filmer 
cited him in defence of absolute 
monarchy ; Harrington and Alger- 
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non Sidney in defence of a free 
republic. Lord Bacon frequently 
quotes from his writings, and more 
frequently alludes to them. They 
were often translated. It was a 
fashion to copy the trick of his 
style; it was esteemed a merit in 
historians to feel, or to affect dis- 
trust of men’s motives, and to cast 
a dark shadow on men’s actions. 
Lord Clarendon, while engaged in 
the composition of his narrative of 
the Great Rebellion, read his daily 
portion of Livy and Tacitus. Gibbon 
acknowledges his debt to Pascal and 
Voltaire; but the impress of the 
Roman annalist is visible in nearly 
every page of the Decline and Full. 
Why he has fallen into comparative 
abeyance here, while he has excited 
so much attention abroad, may be 
accounted for, in some measure, by 
the events of the last seventy years 
in Europe. 

At the time when the Annals and 
History were among an English 
statesman’s manuals, the govern- 
ment of this country, although to 
a far less degree than that of 
France or Spain, was monarchical. 
Henry the Eighth had his own 
way nearly as much as any of 
the twelve Cesars; Elizabeth, 
though she rarely drew the reins 
too tight, did not hold them with 
an uncertain hand; the Stuarts 
attempted to render themselves as 
independent of control by Parlia- 
ment, as inaccessible to the voice of 
the people, as Tiberius was at 
Capree, or Domitian in his Alban 
villa. Even after the Revolution of 
1688, the Crown took an active part 
in politics; the House of Lords ex- 
erted a degree of authority that now 
would not be conceded to it; church- 
men and lawyers scarcely employed 
a metaphor when they spoke of 
their ‘most dread sovereign; and 
satirists or panegyrists, they who 
took or they who were refused Wal- 
pole’s pay, addressed the minister 
as a liberal Maecenas or an odious 
Sejanus. Our peaceful! revolutions 
of this century have rendered ancient 
history little better for us than an 
ancient almanack. Even Lord 
Brougham’s precepts or example 
now rarely persuade barristers to 
the study of Demosthenes or Cicero. 
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The most zealous radical would 
now be laughed at, were he to call 
Lord Palmerston Sejanus; the best 
scholar would not be applauded for 
comparing the Queen to Trajan or 
Augustus. Our imperial republic 
no more resembles the state go- 
verned by the Antonines, than the 
‘Warrior’ resembles a Roman quin- 
quereme. 

On the Continent, however, there 
is still a seeming parity between the 
Rome of the Czsars and modern 
empires. The first French empire, 
like that of Augustus, was the off- 
spring of revolution, and was won 
and held by the army. It bridled a 
fierce democracy; it watched with 
suspicion the old nobility; it recon- 
structed much that the fury of 
popular faction had destroyed. The 
second French empire also rests on 
the power of the sword, and is a 
compromise between the fear of 
change and the Wish for repose. 
The centralization of the Austrian 
provinces, again, has a Roman as- 
pect; and, until the present reign, 
Russia presented the spectacle of an 
empire containing a vast serf popu- 
lation, an oligarch jealous of the 
Czar, an army hostile to the aristo- 
cracy, and an imperator who, as 
head of the Church, possessed some 
of the attributes of a Pontifex Maxi- 
mus. The condition of Europe, 
from the Baltic to the Straits of 
Messina, is now, as that of the 
Roman was formerly, peace main- 
tained by ample preparations for 
war. Nothing strikes a foreigner 
on his first visit to Britain more 
forcibly than the scanty number of 
soldiers, except, indeed, the com- 
parative inertness of policemen. No- 
thing, on the other hand, is more 
striking to an Englishman, on his 
first visit to the Continent, than the 
prevalence of uniforms, if, indeed, it 
be not the activity and the host of 
those semi-military functionaries the 
gens-d’armes. Except on our coasts, 
a fortified town is unknown in this 
island; whereas nearly every Eu- 
ropean state has its fenced cities 
bristling with munitions of war. A 
very similar sight presented itself to 
the Parthian or Cheruscan, on his 
first entry into a Roman province. 
There was the winter or the summer 
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eamp, the centurion and his con- 
seripts, the tribune and his staff, 
the daily drill and parade, the wine 
shop, on whose benches sat scarred 
and bronzed veterans; there were 
walls, towers, and drawbridges, 
with their grim array of catapults 
and artillery. Moreover, since the 
re-arrangement of Europe, in the 
years 1815 and 1820, the movements 
on the Continent have mostly tended 
to dynastic forms; while among 
scholars and statesmen equally, the 
question is now agitated, for the 
solution of which appeal is often 
directly or covertly made to the 
Rome of the Cesars. It is now 
generally admitted by persons com- 
petent to give an opinion on this 
question, that, bad as the imperial 
system of Rome might be, it sup- 
planted a worse; that beyond the 
walls of the capital, and a small 
portion of Italy, the world was a 
gainer by exchanging for many 
senatorian tyrants a single despot. 
Tf, then, it is asked or insinuated, a 
Cesar, with an army devoted and a 
Senate submissive to him, with a 
people indifferent to forms of go- 
vernment, so long as they were fed 
and amused, and with provinces 
grateful to him for his fostering 
care, proved, nineteen centuries ago, 
a palliative, if not a cure for society 
weakened or worn out by revolu- 
tions, why should not a similar 
remedy be still available and good 
for a somewhat similar disease ? 
Our reply to this question is, that 
the condition and circumstance of 
Europe nineteen centuries ago are 
in no respect similar to those of 
Europe at the present moment. The 
most absolute of modern autocrats 
may imagine himself a Cesar; but 
a Cesar he is no more than John 
Bright is a Pericles. First, the uni- 
versal religion of Europe—for the 
strip of Islam represented by Tur- 
key affords hardly an exception, 
since its Greek population is Chris- 
tian in name and profession—pre- 
sents an organic difference. If there 
was one state religion in the Roman 
empire, there were various modes of 
- worship, with which the state did 
not interfere. Secondly, there is no 
universal system of law, no corpus 
juris civilis, in force from the Baltic 
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to the Euphrates, but innumerable 
forms of law written or unwritten, 
from the fweros of the Basques to 
the patriarchial customs of Servia. 
Thirdly, there is diversity of tongues, 
and not, as in the Roman empire, a 
language appropriated to all legal 
and military business, which every 
person, Copt or Iberian, Greek or 
Celt, if he took government pay, 
was compelled to speak and write, 
Fourthly, no modern kingdom so 
predominates among its fellows as 
to have its tax-gatherers on the 
banks of the Rhine and on the banks 
of the Nile, its colonels and captains 
quartered in Lisbon and in Constan- 
tinople at one and the same time. 
Fifthly, there is no common court 
of appeal, no universal Chancery for 
all Kurope, to which offenders are 
summoned, to which the oppressed 
must appeal. We could easily 
enumerate more and equally strik- 
ing points of difference; but these 
are sufficient to prove that the 
parallel attempted to be drawn be- 
tween the most powerful of modern 
empires and that of Rome is lame 
and inapplicable. 

Having shown ‘that in Christen- 
dom there is, neither can be, any 
antitype of the Roman Cesar, we 
proceed to inquire what that awful 
and almost ubiquitous functionary 
was, and wherefore it was that so 
many nations consented to repose 
under his vine and fig-tree, in- 
stead of setting up in business 
for themselves. First, then, let us 
mark the position of Italy as re- 
garded ancient civilization. It was 
absolutely the key-stone of all that 
the world had performed, and of all 
that it promised. Eastward of the 
Adriatic, the great mutations of 
civilized man had been enacted; the 
pallor of sickness, if not the presence 
of death, was spread over Greece, 
over Asia within Taurus, over Egypt 
and the straggling possessions of 
Carthage. Nothing more, unless 
some new element of life were im- 
planted in them, could be expected 
from these quarters. Pharaohs, An- 
tiochi, Spartan oligarchy, Athenian 
democracy, had each strutted their 
appointed hours on the stage, and 
their ‘brief candle’—brief as com- 
pared with the duration of Rome— 
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was ‘ out.’ Westward. of the Tuscan 
Sea, on the other hand, civilization 
had not come to the birth, but 
awaited the interpenetration of some 
vital force, which Celtic, Teutonic, 
and Iberian races alike had failed to 
generate and evolve; some protend- 
ing radii from a centre at once suffi- 
ciently near to touch every point of 
the circumference, and sufficiently 
remote to stand apart from local 
attractions and disturbances. Rome 
fulfilled both these conditions. To 
the supine and degenerate East it 
held out the hand of maintenance 
and support; to the young and 
lusty West the hand of an ex- 
perienced guide, and a strict but 
needful tutor. It arrested, on the 
one side, the decay and decrepitude 
of age; it pruned and trained, on 
the other, the exuberance of youth. 
The imperator was for the world at 
large what the dictator had been for 
the Commonwealth. He was a pro- 
visional magistrate, called for by a 
critical or malign conjuncture. With 
the ;Gaul or Hannibal at the gates, 
the divided authority of the consuls 
was insufficient; with effete nations 
to the east, and with strong, tur- 
bulent, and ignorant barbarians to 
the west, every known and ordinary 
machine of government was equally 
ineffectual, and a Cesar was. the 
only possible link between such 
fierce extremes. 

It would be rash to impute to 
Augustus a clear and perfect dis- 
cernment of his position, as the 
political mediator of the world; it 
is tribute enough to his sagacity to 
allow that he made the best of the 
task set before him. That he re- 
sponded to the universal cry for 
repose, proves him to have under- 
stood the universal want of his age. 
Domestic treason and fierce civil 
war had done their worst; the time 
had come for a conservative policy ; 
for rebuilding what had been de- 
molished; for restoring the shadow 
though he could not reanimate the 
substance of the great Common- 
wealth, 

But even the shadow must un- 
dergo a change; even the old forms 
must pass through a metempsycho- 
sis before they could answer to the 
hew conditions of the Roman world. 
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It was expedient that consuls and 
pretors, proconsuls: and tribunes, 
should continue to conduct the civil 
and military affairs of the empire; 
but it was also necessary that they 
should do so in appearance more 
than in fact. To the Senate alone 
the magistrate or the soldier could 
no longer be responsible; for, in 
that case, the century of woe in- 
flicted by the Senate on the pro- 
vinces would have revived; Milo 
and Clodius once more have taken 
the forum for their battle-field, and 
Verres have again drawn the life- 
blood from Sicily. “The Ides of 
March, and the confusion attending 
on that great catastrophe, had 
proved that neither from the com- 
mons nor from the nobles was any 
help to be expected; and, moreover, 
there was now to be dealt with a 
mightier power than that either of 
the conscript fathers or the tribuni- 
tian demagogues. The civil forces 
of the Roman State were in the con- 
dition of a besieged city: they were 
environed by armed hosts, by a ring 
of mailed soldiers who had made 
their generals sovereigns, and who 
were well aware that those sove- 
reigns were virtually their creation. 
By-and-by a time would come when 
the Cesar might display himself as 
master of the legions alone; but 
that crisis had not arrived when 
Augustus undertook 


To unthread the eye of rude rebellion, 
And welcome home again discarded 
Peace. 


Neither at the end of the Thirty 
Years’ War, nor at that of the wars 
of Napoleon, nor at the termination 
of any other exemplary period of 
confusion had peace been more 
urgently needed than at the mo- 
ment when Augustus closed the 
Temple of Janus. To the universal 
craving for repose history and fic- 
tion alike bear witness. The most 
animated strains of the Augustan 
poets are addressed to him as the 
tutelary genius of the distracted 
globe. He is the young Apollo who 
had at length quelled the python of 
war: he is the pious Aineas whom 
the fates have called to rebuild the 
walls, and retrieve the woes, of 
ruined Troy. On his Atlantean 
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shoulders rest the pillars of the 
political firmament: for him shall 
be sung songs of triumph like that 
anticipatory song in the Peace of 
Aristophanes, of which the burden 
was :-— 
oiknoere your Kadas 
ov Tpaypa 7” ExovTes, GA- 
A& GuKoAOYyoorTes. 
‘Tuhy “Tuevar’ & 
‘Tuhv ‘Tuéva’ d.— 
for now shall Italy once more bloom 
like a garden, and Sicily and Africa 
pour their wheat into the garners of 
Rome, and the white oxen of Cli- 
tumnus multiply, and the roads be 
secure from the archers, and all 
things be again as in the time— 


When none was for a party ; 
When all were for the state ; 
When the great man helped the poor, 
And the poor man loved the great ; 
When lands were fairly portioned ; 
When spoils were fairly sold ; 
And the Romans were like brothers 
In the brave days of old. 


That golden age did not, indeed, 
return: if it had ever been, it could 
never be again; yet a silver age was 
not to be despaired of; and if we 
look forward and compare the 
reigns of the five good emperors 
with any earlier period of similar 
duration in Roman annals, we are 
warranted in saying that the hopes 
of the world and the vision of the 
poets were almost realized. 

The general. prosperity of the 
empire for nearly two hundred 
years was in great measure due to 
the precepts and example of Au- 
gustus. He it was who said to 
conquest, ‘Thou shalt go no 
further ;’ who devoted a long life 
to the reconciliation of hostile or 
jealous states; whose very wars 
were undertaken with the purpose 
of ensuring peace; who realized the 
design of the first Ceesar in treating 
the provincials as components of 
the empire, and not, as the Senate 
had done, as merely tributaries to 
the exchequer. It was Augustus 
who laid the foundations of the Pax 
Romana, even as Romulus was be- 
lieved to have laid those of Rome 
itself. 
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We would not be misunderstood, 
‘non consilium dedimus Sulle:’ we 
have never paid a morning visit 
to the Emperor of all the Russias, 
and advised him to disband his 
army: never, even in our dreams, 
have we enrolled ourselves in the 
Peace Society or the Evangelical 
Alliance: never recommended that 
India should be given up to the 
Indians, or Gibraltar restored to the 
Spaniards. Yet we must place our- 
selves beyond suspicion, and pro- 
duce some vouchers for our opinion 
that imperialism was necessary for 
Rome, protesting only against any 
inference or corollary from that 
opinion in respect of recent or pre- 
sent times. Our vouchers shall be 
derived from the administration of 
the Roman provinces under the 
Ceesars. 

Our first example is Africa; that 
is to say, so much of it as fronts the 
Mediterranean from the Pillars of 
Hercules to the confines of Cyrene. 
A new life was infused into the 
ancient demesnes of Carthage by 
continued peace, by a generally 
equal, if not a benign, government 
and by the establishment of Italian 
colonies. On the sea-coast espe- 
cially the renovation was con- 
spicuous; the trade of the west 
returned to it: the heads of the 
great commercial houses again ob- 
tained and deserved the title of 
Principes Africe, the merchant 
princes of the southern continent.* 
Carthage itself, rebuilt and re- 
peopled, in utter disregard of ad- 
verse omens, by Julius Cesar, 
rivalled its ancient namesake in 
extent, in its sumptuous edifices, 
and in the enterprise and opulence 
of its citizens. Nor was the work 
of renovation apparent in the capi- 
tal only. Melon, Adrumetum, 
Leptis, and Cirtha, once the fortress 
and treasure-house of Jugurtha, re- 
gained or surpassed their earlier 
prosperity. And the literature of 
Africa became no less famous than 
its commerce. Its orators and law- 
yers contended successfully with 
those of Gaul for the prize of elo- 
quence. Salvius Julianus was a 
native of Adrumetum; Cornelius 


* Apuleius, Florida; Tertullian de Pallio, § 1. 
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Fronto, of Cirrha; and, on the death 
of Pertinax, the competitors for the 
purple were two born Africans, 
Postumus Albinus, who failed, 
being a native of Adrumetum, and 
Septimius Severus, who succeeded, 
being a native of Leptis. 

Of the internal cultivation and 
condition of the Carthaginian terri- 
tory we know only what Roman 
authors have told directly or in- 
directly. We know enough, how- 
ever, to be assured that the city was 
environed for miles with parks, 
gardens, and country houses, of 
which the produce and the furni- 
ture afforded a rich booty to the 
soldiers of Regulus and the Scipios. 
Of the Roman Carthage we know 
even less; but even our scanty in- 
formation, derived in great measure 
from the records of Cyril and Au- 
gustine, proves that the vicinity of 
the principal cities presented a wide 
and rich spectacle of cultivation and 
opulence. 

The progress of Spain under im- 
perial rule is not less remarkable. 
The tenants of Ravenswood, accord- 
ing to Caleb Balderstone, were a 
‘dour and fractious’ set, who hardly 
obeyed their rightful masters, and 
to strangers were utterly recalci- 
trant. The Celts and Iberians 
were, Justin says, equally refrac- 
tory. ‘Bellum quam otium ma- 
lunt: si extraneus deest, domi 
hostem querunt.’ The physical 
conformation of the Iberian penin- 
sula favoured the stubbornness and 
restlessness—‘ inquies animus ’—of 
its inhabitants; yet so thoroughly 
did Augustus curb and control 
these awkward customers, that for 
three centuries after his Cantabrian 
wars history has neither good nor 
bad marks in its book to the ac- 
count of the Spaniards. They had 
become Romans. The schools esta- 
blished by Sertorius at Osca and 
Corduba for the Spanish youth 
bore good fruit.* At first the poets 
of Spain were clumsy and harsh in 
their verses :+ they wrote, as South- 
ey’s ‘John Jones’ did, in language 
that savoured partly of Parnassus, 
and partly of the butler’s pantry; 
but in time they took the lead in 





* Plutarch, Sertorius, 
VOL, LXVIII. NO. CCCCIII. 
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Roman literature, producing the 
Docti Senecce ter numeranda domus ; 
Silius Italicus; Mela, the geo- 
grapher; Quintilian, the Roman re- 
viewer of literature in general; 
Florus, the historian; Martial, at 
once the laureate and the Punch 
of Rome; and an after-crop of 
Christian poets and prose writers, 
not always particular in respect of 
prosody or syntax. Nor did the 
land prosper less under Roman rule 
in agriculture and commerce than 
in all branches of learning. The 
Aqueduct of Calatrava still attests 
the attention bestowed by the 
Ceesars on the primal wants of its 
subjects; the olive, which, in the 
western world, followed the pro- 
gress of peace, was carried by 
them into the heart of Spain; and 
Columella, in his elegant treatise, 
describes the advanced state of 
its husbandry under the reign of 
Tiberius. In the time of Vespa- 
sian, Pliny enumerates three hun- 
dred and sixty cities in the Iberian 
provinces. Some of these were 
probably walled villages, others in- 
considerable market-towns; yet the 
sum of places, sufficiently import- 
ant to be registered, proves that the 
country was more flourishing as a 
Roman province than it has been as 
a ‘most Catholic’ kingdom. 

But the western provinces of the 
empire must not engross all our 
notice. It was easy enough, it may 
be said, to raise savages in the 
social scale, but how did the long- 
civilized East prosper under im- 
perial rule? Why—to put into the 
comparative degree the phrase ap- 
propriated to ladies in the straw— 
‘even better than could be ex- 
pected.’ Bating such occasional 
misfortunes as a professional visit 
from the imperial soprano—we beg 
pardon, the imperial basso, Nero— 
since his voice, according to Lucian, 
was—koidrov pev pio kat Bapv—hol- 
low and husky—Greece, both north 
and south of the Isthmus, pros- 
pered exceedingly. Corinth, which 
the senatorian ruffian, Mummius, 
had brought down to the condition 
of Old Sarum, had risen, since it 
was colonized by Julius Czesar, into 
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a Grecian Liverpool. Athens, no 
longer, indeed, Queen of the Isles of 
Greece, flourished as a university, 
and its professors and lodging- 
house keepers derived perennially 
no small profit from fees and rent 
paid by the studious youth of Italy. 
The Thessalian and Macedonian 
cities had their full share of the 
blessings of peace; the cheese- 
market of Larissa was thronged 
like that of Chester at the present 
time; and Amphipolis and Thessa- 
lonica delighted the traveller with 
their baths and amphitheatres, and 
the merchant with their rich sup- 
plies of ‘Thessalian wool and 
Thracian bullocks. If we cross 
the Hellespont and survey Asia 
within Taurus, we encounter simi- 
lar tokens of prosperity; while, at 
Tarsus, we find a city almost rival- 
ling Athens, Berytus, or Marseilles, 
in the fame and fullness of its uni- 
versity. Nor had the capitals of 
Syria and Egypt cause to regret the 
absence of their native monarchs. 
The kingdoms no longer warred 
against each other: they were not, 
indeed, exempt from civil broils; 
for both Syrians and Egyptians 
were an evil-tongued and sharp- 
tempered race, and at times fell 
out among themselves about their 
games or their gods, or with the 
Romans when the tax-gatherers 
were importunate. These, however, 
were passing storms; and Antioch 
profited greatly by its broad roads 
to the East, and by the demand for 
its silks, its pottery and hardware; 
and Alexandria throve comfortably 
upon its corn trade, and by the 
numerous products of a city in 
which, Hadrian remarked, ‘no one 
—not even those who were crippled 
by gout, or afflicted with blindness 
—was idle.”* 

Of the benefits which the provin- 
cials derived from the substitution of 
one master for many we hear little 
from Tacitus. He intimates indeed 
that the subjects of Rome acquiesced 
in the establishment of monarchy,t 
and he admits that Tiberius was, 
beyond the neighbourhood of his 
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capital, a just and even a considerate 
ruler. The historian’s eyes were 
fixed on a much smaller circle of 
objects than those which the vast 
orb of the provinces presented to 
him. Had he studied Gaul, or 
Spain, or Syria, with half the atten- 
tion he bestowed on the Germans, 
we should have been better able 
than we are to describe the internal 
condition of the empire. ‘Tacitus, 
however, cared as little for the sub- 
jects of Rome as the senate had 
cared in the worst days of procon- 
sular government. Asa professional 
orator he thundered against the cor- 
ruptions and the cruelty of Marius, 
but of the ‘ weeping province,’ whose 
cause he gained, he took little heed.t 
The covert opposition between the 
party, still dreaming of a republic, 
and the Cesar, wakefully guarding 
against a restoration of it, absorbed 
his political interest. He had indeed 
little reason to approve of the esta- 
blished order of things. Many of the 
best years of his manhood were 
passed under the sullen and capri- 
cious tyranny of Domitian. In that 
dark epoch it was dangerous to 
write or to speak freely: nay, so 
liable was his majesty to fits of pas- 
sion, over and above his chronic 
jealousy of the senatorian order, that 
it was not always safe to talk to 
him about the universal topic of the 
weather. To one who cannot have 
been unconscious of his gift of 
eloquence, and who had certainly 
studied rhetoric with no ordinary 
diligence, the necessity for silence 
must have been irritating in the 
highest degree. He could not dig, 
and to beg hewas ashamed. He 
was too honest and humane to turn 
delator; he was too proud to curry 
favour with Domitian by paying 
such compliments as Martial and 
Statius lavished upon him. He took 
him as a sample of the twelve Ceesars, 
and he has ,accordingly dipped his 
pen in gall thoughout his narrative 
of their administration. 'The repub- 
lican bias of Tacitus is most appa- 
rent in his Annals; but his dissatis- 
faction with his own times peeps 


* In qna nemo vivat otiosus, Vopiscus, Saturnin. § 8, ap. Aug. Hist. Scriptores. 
t Neque provincia illum statum rerum abnuebant suspecto senatus populique imperio. 
} Victrix provincia, ploras—Juvenal, Sat, i, 
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out in all he wrote. The Life of 
Agricola is a scarcely disguised 
protest against the base and crouch- 
ing nobles who permitted a low- 
born and brutal tyrant to shed the 
blood or*to seal the lips of better 
and braver men than himself. His 
Germany, though the modern em- 
ployment of it is for ethnological 
purposes, is really a satire on the 
vices of the writer’s contemporaries 
little less bitter than Juvenal’s indig- 
nant verse. He finds in barbarians 
virtues incompatible with their social 
condition, in order that he may 
throw into stronger relief the pro- 
digality, effeminacy, and sloth of 
Rome. And if he wrote, as he pro- 
bably did write, the treatise on the 
Corruptions of Eloquence, he exhibits 
in that dialogue a similar vein of 
discontent. 

So little is known of one who has 
rendered so many persons familiar 
to us, that we are unable to say 
whether Tacitus came of a good 
house, or whether, as his name may 
import, his tritavus, or great-great- 
grandfather, were a client or freed- 
man of the Cornelian family. If he 
were fourth in descent from some 
dependent of the great Cornelius 
Sulla, his aristocratical prejudices 
may have been bequeathed to him 
with his lares and his chattels, since 
Roman politics were hereditary, as 
Whig and Tory politics used to be 
in England before the present con- 
fusion of party tongues scattered the 
builders of the ministerial tower. 
That the associations, if not the con- 
nections of Tacitus were with the 
old aristocracy is evident. He 
writes as if he were living in 
Cicero’s republic and not under 
Trajan’s imperium. He is there- 
fore, if he be implicitly trusted, 
likely to mislead us in our estimate 
of these respective periods, more 
especially, since by very general, if 
not universal consent, he is taken 
for ‘Sir Oracle’ in all matters relat- 
ing to the Cesarian period. And 
this prejudice in his favour is greatly 
strengthened by what appears to be 
the corroboration of Suetonius. But 
as regards this often picturesque, 
and always entertaining biographer, 
we have a slight demurrer to put 
in. What should we think of a 
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biographer of George IIT. who had 
relied for his facts entirely on the 
family papers of the great Whig 
families of the time, and for his 
opinions on the North Briton and 
Junius’s Letters? Would our faith 
be increased if he seasoned such 
vouchers with a quantum suff. of 
Peter Pindar or a few grains of 
Byron’s Vision of Judgment ? Again, 
with what sort of reputation might 
the good Dr. Arnold be clad at this 
moment, had Dr. Stanley thought 
fit to poach in the mud of the old 
John Bull newspaper, or taken on 
trust some of the assertions of the 
Quarterly Review? But on this, or 
on some very similar plan, Suetonius 
went while collecting materials for 
his Lives of the Twelve Cesars. On 
any other supposition than that of a 
voracious appetite and a bad diges- 
tion, his collectanea of gossip are 
inexplicable. With him every one 
of the dozen is in some respects 
monstrum horrendum informe. To 


have been a lunatic like Caligula, or 
an idiot like Claudius, was to ‘stand 
in some rank of praise:’ but to be a 
Cesar at all was to be a usurper 


whom the gods endured, because 
they were indifferent to mankind, 
and whom men suffered to exist— 
grande patientice documentum —be- 
cause they were weak and therefore 
miserable. But whatever Tacitus 
may have been, Suetonius in his his- 
torical writings had in him as little 
of the philosopher as Robert Southey 
himself. He was a bookworm. His 
days were passed in the muniment 
rooms of the capitol. He had access 
to the family papers and journals of 
the nobles. But he could never 
turn his eyes upon the provinces, 
and even if he did, was incapable of 
seeing that the empire was the 
inevitable, and in most respects, the 
natural complement of the republic. 
It is sometimes urged in behalf of 
Tacitus, that his portraits are so 
consistent as to bear the stamp of 
truth, or at least of the highest 
degree of probability; that he lived 
sufficiently near, the times he deli- 
neates to command authentic infor- 
mation; and that his official rank 
and his fame for eloquence rendered 
every kind of information, oral, 
written, or traditional, accessible to 
H 2 
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him. In the first place, we deny 
that his sketches of the Caesars are 
as consistent as they are said to be. 
Did space permit, we could prove 
that his character of Tiberius is a 
contradiction; that much of his 
account of Claudius and Nero will 
not bear scrutiny. On these incon- 
sistencies in Tacitus, M. Dubois- 
Guchan has written what is well 
worth reading, and to his pages we 
refer the reader. Secondly, as re- 
gards contemporaneity or approxi- 
mation to the age which he describes, 
we admit these advantages, but 
remember also that, however they 
may impart vigour and animation 
toa narrative, they are no guarantees 
for truth. Do we take on trust what- 
ever Burnet or Clarendon found it 
convenient to set down? Sallust 
was contemporary with Cicero, but 
in his version of the conspiracy the 
great orator plays a secondary part. 
What if Tacitus used such colours 
only as befitted the Rembrandt 
gloom of his portraits? What if, 
in order to point his sarcastic epi- 
grams the more finely, he has sup- 
pressed things that would have 
given, if he had included them, 
quite a different turn to the action 
he brands? We submit these con- 
siderations to the student of this 
great, but, in our opinion, not im- 
maculate historian. 

The determination to view the 
Ceesars through the spectacles of 
Tacitus is shown in the neglect of 
an earlier writer of history, contem- 
porary with Augustus and Tiberius, 
and who had the best opportunities 
for observing them. He had passed 
through inferior grades in the 
legions—tribune of the soldiers, tri- 
bune of the camp—when in A.D. 2, 
he was appointed prefect of the 
cavalry, equivalent nearly to our 
general of brigade. Heserved eight 
years under Tiberius, in Germany, 
Pannonia, and Dalmatia, and was 
nominated’ for the pretorship by 
Augustus in the year14. But what 
is most important to our purpose 
is, the general impartiality and 
ability of his abridgment of Roman 
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history. One manuscript only of 
this work existed in the sixteenth 
century, and that has since disap- 
peared. We are consequently 
searcely entitled to find occasional 
faults with his style, since the manu- 
script is known to have been imper- 
fect, and was most probably corrupt. 
Even the style, however, exhibits 
power and practice in composition 
of no ordinary kind, and it is plea- 
sant to find that in the Roman, no 
less than in the British army, there 
were officers of highly cultivated 
minds and great literary talents. 
Perhaps a clinamen towards reading 
and study had been insinuated into 
the camp by the mighty leader in 
the Roman revolution, the all-ac- 
complished Julius. But because 
Tacitus has limned Tiberius as a 
‘dark, intelligencing tyrant,’ and 
Sejanus, undoubtedly a minister of 
no common ability, as one of evil 
‘all-compact,’ the evidence of Vel- 
leius in their favour is refused a 
hearing, and he is set down among 
the empty and inflated panegyrists 
who greeted each new Cesar as a 
‘tertius Cato,’ and hailed his open- 
ing reign as a golden age. 

We have touched on a few of the 
questions which M. Dubois-Guchan 
handles at great length and with 
much ability. Had he not glanced 
at Paris in the nineteenth century 
while he was treating of Rome in 
the first and second, we should have 
greeted his volumes with unmixed 
satisfaction. As it is, it forms a 
useful commentary on the great 
historian whose character and times 
it surveys. We should gladly wel- 
come a work of similar kind, exempt 
from modern bias, from one of the 
scholars whom Oxford, Cambridge, 
or Dublin now ranks among their 
viri clarissimt. We surely have had 
enough of mere grammar and pro- 
sody from these learned sisters, and 
may fairly expect from them, in 
consideration of their means and 
opportunities, a little attention to 
ancient literature and history on 
the scale, if not after the pattern, of 
Tacite et son Siécle. 


W. B. D. 
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O any close observer of society, 
the moral and intellectual con- 
dition of the young in the present 
day is not the least remarkable 
peculiarity of our age. But al- 
though laughing comments upon 
some of the ungraceful follies they 
exhibit are common enough, the 
subject seems hardly to attract as 
much interest as it deserves. All 
who are practically engaged in edu- 
cation must, of course, study the 
condition of the young mind, as a 
matter of individual concern; but 
as a matter of public interest, we 
seem hardly awake to the deep 
national importance of the mental 
condition of the rising generation. 
It is not that the young are little 
considered: we have yearly de- 
bates upon popular education; we 
have competitive examinations, and 
University Reform Commissions ; but 
in all these the point in question is 
the amount of knowledge necessary 
to be given for the practical pur- 
poses of life in various classes 
and positions; they regard tie 
future, while the condition of those 
now entering upon the practical 
duties of life does not enter into 
these discussions. But it is this 
actual condition to which existing 
systems have brought the young of 
our own day; it is the evidence 
which they are giving of their 
power to cope with the great prob- 
lems of society; the prospect they 
hold out to us of future national 
good or evil, which appear to us to 
engage little attention. Yet to 
those who consider it, the mental 
condition of the young at the present 
moment offers many strange pecu- 
liarities which cannot be without 
effect upon character in maturer 
years, nor therefore without influ- 
ence on the social and political life 
of the nation, on its opinions, its 
literature, and on the training of a 
future generation. Surely such 
manifestations are worth attention. 
In endeavouring to explain and 
account for some of them, we will 
for the present look at the upper 
classes alone. Any wider survey 
becomes too complicated, and lets 
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YOUTH. 


in too many other questions of 
social relations, which puzzle the 
inquiry, and render it more difficult 
to trace the peculiarities to their 
source. Even in this narrower field 
there is more than enough to per- 
plex, if not to baffle the observer. 
The first thing that strikes one in 
mixing with young people now is 
the absence of that diffidence or 
timidity which has been supposed 
to belong to inexperience. There 
is in them generally, though in 
different degrees, what in the few 
may be called self-possession, but in 
the many must be called self-assu- 
rance. Afraid of nothing, abashed 
at nothing, astonished at nothing, 
they are ever comfortably assured 
of their own perfect competence to 
do or say the right thing in any 
given position. In schools, in uni- 
versities, in military colleges, or in 
the world, wherever the young are 
assembled, these peculiarities are 
more or less conspicuous. Nor are 
they confined to the male sex alone. 
A girl of eighteen goes with as much 
assurance to her first drawing-room 
as the boy just out of school goes to 
meet his first introduction to his 
professional superiors. Their elders 
remember such days as momentous 
periods of agitation or nervous shy- 
ness, and accompany their hopeful 
offspring with words of encourage- 
ment; while, in truth, it is more 
probable that the daughter will sup- 
port her mother’s diffidence, and 
the son kindly patronize his father 
in the forthcoming trial to their 
nerves. One fear alone would be 
capable of unnerving either. If 
the youth could imagine that his 
companions suspected him of any 
of the poor-spirited qualities which 
are summed up under the awful 
accusation of being ‘ green;’ if the 
young lady who last week ex- 
changed school-room frocks for ball- 
room dresses, could suppose that 
any one would doubt her perfect 
knowledge of life and society, of all 
proprieties of dress, manners, and 
conduct,—then, indeed, a cloud 
might come over their mental 
serenity, and that grand repose of 
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self-satisfaction might be disturbed ; 
but there is little fear of such 
trouble falling upon them. If it 
were not for smooth cheeks, baptis- 
mal registers, and empty talk, we 
should rarely suspect them of 
youth. Truly the talk is the fatal 
snare. Registers we might not 
consult; cheeks may owe much to 
art, but the tongue is indeed an 
unruly member. In manner and 
conduct, the assurance of a settled 
position, or the self-assertion of 
tried character, may be assumed; 
but the tongue is loosed, and lo! all 
disguises fall away. Rushing with 
characteristic audacity into ques- 
tions of literature and theology, 
morals and politics, their age stands 
quickly revealed. Then, according 
to our mood, we may laugh or weep, 
as we hear the morning’s sermon 
and last night’s partners discussed 
with the same off-hand ease by a 
set of young ladies; the heroes of 
twenty battles criticised by beard- 
less boys, as they settle their neck- 
ties before a mirror; grave theolo- 
gical points, for which in former 
ages men were content to die, 
settled between the, courses by 
creatures who were learning their 
catechism last month; political 
questions and the characters of 
public men disposed of in a few 
words by lads whdse own experi- 
ences being necessarily a blank, 
have at least taken care to learn 
no lessons from history; points 
of conduct, puzzling to those who 
best know the trials of life, or 
rumours of foul-mouthed scandal, 
blasting honour and happiness in a 
breath, talked over by girls whose 
untried lives ‘station has kept out- 
wardly pure, even though youth 
has failed to keep them pure in 
mind or gentle in feeling. 

Want of reverence is one of the 
common faults of the young in our 
day. That it should accompany 
great self-assurance is nothing won- 
derful, though it is not easy to say 
which is the cause or the effect of 
the other; whether the undue 
growth of self-importance first hides 
from us the relative proportions of 
what is out of self, or whether, 
being first devoid of that noble feel- 
ing that pays instinctive homage to 
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all that is great, we are driven to 
seek satisfaction in poor and arid 
admiration of ourselves. This knotty 
question of precedence in mental 
infirmity we are fortunately not 
obliged to decide; enough for us 
is the fact that in some manner the 
tendencies of our age have fostered 
a peculiarity apparently little con- 
genial to youth. For it has been 
commonly supposed that, left to its 
natural instinct, the young mind is 
prone to reverence. Though often 
rash and presumptuous, youth has 
generally shown these faults in over- 
calculating its strength for every 
great and noble deed that had fed 
its hero-worship, and fired its enthu- 
siasm. A lofty ideal was present, 
and the untried courage spurned 
every worldly obstacle. But the 
presumption of our fast generation 
is no such heroic failing. It is not 
born of overweening hope in future 
achievement, but of overweening 
satisfaction in actual achievement. 
It says not ‘ Wait and see what we 
can do!’ but, ‘ Look and behold what 
we have done! how deep we are 
in the world’s lore! how free from 
foolish prejudices! how far above 
ancient objects of veneration!’ Those 
who enjoy this consciousness of in- 
ward strength naturally look not, as 
the inexperienced of former ages 
looked, for advice and encourage- 
ment from some whom they re- 
spected or revered; but on the 
other hand, they are willing enough 
to bestow it; thus their elders are 
saved a world of trouble; may have 
guidance if they will accept it, dis- 
missing that old-fashioned hobbling 
guide called experience. It is time 
they should acknowledge that in 
place of one Minerva, whom Athens 
was proud of, we have a whole 
generation born ready armed for 
every conflict; whose swaddling- 
clothes are a panoply of wisdom. 
No wonder that they go their way 
rejoicing. They know everything 
except their own ignorance and the 
few things that may chance to hide, 
and divine everything except the 
feelings which these peculiarities of 
theirs are apt to excite in differently 
constituted minds. Nor, as we said 
above, are they chary of their 
superior wisdom, but willingly im- 
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part it; the misfortune is that the 
terms in which it is expressed are 
not always clear to the uninitiated, 
to the decrepit understandings 
whose culture was mostly effected 
while slang was denied the privilege 
of decent society; so that a new 
dictionary must needs be compiled 
before the sagacity of the fast school 
can be usefully digested into a new 
proverbial philosophy for common 
use and guidance. 

Nil admirari is almost necessarily 
the motto of such a school. It has 
been at all times the resource of 
fools aping wisdom; but now we 
believe it is not a mere affectation, 
but a sadly-genuine state of feeling. 
Various causes have combined to 
wither the poetic element in the 
young mind, and with it naturally 
decays the faculty of admiration, 
the source of some of our truest 
enjoyments and most elevating emo- 
tions. The youngest can rarely be 
content now to see, and feel, and 
enjoy; they must also, or rather 
first, judge, compare, and criticise— 
a process all the more rapid the 
fewer the grounds possessed for 
comparison and judgment. Many 
would seem to have been born old, 
so completely has the gloss of life 
worn off before the fulness of life 
has been even tasted. They come 
from country homes, and London 
seems quite commonplace to them. 
They go to the theatre for the first 
time, and are perfectly composed ; 
for ever &@ la hauteur des circon- 
stances, they criticise the arrange- 
ments, the acting, the getting up, 
and the audience with the aplomb 
of an habitué. They goabroad, and 
no contrast seems to prompt an 
inquiry, or awaken an emotion of 
surprise. They see the grandeur of 
nature, or the marvels of art, or the 
triumphs of science, and they may 
approve, but not wonder; they may 
express a judgment, but not ask a 
question; they may be satisfied, 
and gratify science or nature by 
saying so, but not be wrought into 
that state in which fuller minds 
feel overwhelmed by the presence 
of the sublime, and yield them- 
selves with a sense of fuller life to 
the emotion which finds no utter- 
ance. Never, perhaps, were such 
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varied excitements presented to eye 
and ear as in the present day; but. 
it would seem that, in the absence 
of the pure and simple spirit of en- 
joyment, the excitement itself is the 
sole object. It is not the music, or 
the scenery, or the riding which is 
the attraction, but the party with 
whom these pleasures are to be 
enjoyed, and the dinner or the dress 
involved, according as it is a male 
or female imagination that dwells 
upon the prospect. It follows that 
there is little medium between ex- 
citement and ennui; and that the 
latter quickly resumes its sway till 
some new thing awakens a moment’s 
curiosity, or promises some fresh 
stimulus. This love of excitement 
explains why, in the midst of the 
prevailing apathy, there exists an 
insatiable craving for what they are 
pleased to call fun. Strange enough 
are some of the things which go 
under that name. Outré dress, 
outré language, outré manners, and 
outré flirting all come under this 
head. Even in the female use of 
the term it often includes slang, 
smoking, and a somewhat question- 
able love of adventure; while used 
by the nobler sex, it would be hard 
to limit its signification; since 
ranging through every puerile 
amusement, it has been seen also 
to embrace that rare delight in 
other men’s peril, which inspired 
certain chroniclers of. Indian horrors 
and certain amateur camp-followers 
of Garibaldi—voluntary witnesses of 
a nation’s struggle for life or death, 
who rode out to a battle-field to get 
an appetite for breakfast, and made 
merry over the squalid equipments 
of an army of heroes. 

Such are some of the frantic 
efforts made to escape from ennui, 
that familiar demon of cold imagina- 
tions and vacant minds. It seems 
superfluous, after these things, to 
speak of bad manners, since nothing 
else could reasonably be expected ; 
but they claim attention as indica- 
tions that those points of feeling of 
which good manners were the sup- 
posed expression are no longer held 
to be so essential as to be assumed 
where they do not exist. When 
once the outward semblance of 
chivalrous feelings ceases to be the 
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traditionary costume of the gentle- 
man, those only will have good 
manners who truly cherish those 
feelings. 

When, a few years ago, for in- 
stance, at a great ball, where all 
that was highest in London society 
was assembled, the gentlemen sat 
down to supper, while ladies were 
standing in great numbers around, 
one can only suppose habits of self- 
indulgence so strong, and public 
opinion on such matters so low, as 
to overcome the most rooted tradi- 
tions of manly courtesy. When 
these things are done by many, they 
do not reflect upon the individuals 
merely, but they point to wide 
changes of opinions and associations, 
and those who by education or in- 
fluence hope to remedy the evil 
must look to the deeper causes. 
Manners to women present some 
curious points for observation. That 
those of the gentler sex who take 
up the low-minded tone of the fast 
school should lose their gentle 
privilege, and be treated cavalierly 
by men, is not amazing. That 
they should be spoken to without 
deference, and be spoken of in terms 
which, if not creditable to the speak- 
ers, might at least rouse the most 
unwomanly to shame, this we cannot 
wonder at. But there is with regard 
to far different women a curious 
contradiction in the treatment they 
receive from men. Never certainly 
was there a period when woman’s 
rational claims to consideration and 
to free action, her general rights as 
a human being were so recognized 
by society. The change of tone 
upon these subjects in the last five- 
and-twenty years is most remark- 
able; but the general want of cour- 
tesy and deference, the indifference 
to their society, are marked also. 
We can only suppose that the 
former change is owing to the better 
sense of justice which the gradual 
spread of liberal opinions has cre- 
ated, while the latter is due to the 
selfish love of ease which is so pre- 
valent among us. Well-bred man- 
ners, including deference and atten- 
tion to women and to superiors, 
whether in age or station, are too 
great a restraint, and so are cast 
aside. Every additional habit of 
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self-indulgence so religiously culti- 
vated in children at present, will of 
course tend to make the restraint 
more irksome, and so far tend to 
make manners worse, making club 
life seem preferable to drawing- 
room life, and inducing women to 
throw down, more and more, the 
barriers of refinement which divide 
the two. How far they may go in 
the sacrifice of all that has poetised 
woman’s existence, and thrown a 
spell of refinement over man’s, be- 
fore they succeed in establishing 
their sway over a race of apathetic 
sensualists, is a point we are fortu- 
nately not bound to inquire into. 
Allied to early selfishness is the 
belief that selfishness governs the 
world, that each being necessarily 
engrossed with the care of Number 
Ouxe, each must stand on the defen- 
sive against others. Thus distrust, 
the canker of age, comes to wither 
the feelings of youth. It is the 
blight of autumn falling upon the 
opening buds of spring. The self- 
ish system, eminently one-sided as 
an explanation of social phenomena, 
is essentially false as a key to indi- 
vidual character and action; but 
no doubt the high favour it has 
found as a philosophical doctrine 
has tended to foster the growth of 
selfishness in individuals, and to 
procure toleration for it in society, 
just as the progress of democratic 
opinions has tended to encourage 
the spirit of rebellion even against 
authority which the most ardent 
among rational lovers of freedom 
would hold sacred. This selfishness 
and conviction of the constant ac- 
tion of selfish motives are what in 
great measure make up the worldly 
spirit which is so common, and held 
in such high repute that to be ig- 
norant of the world seems a disgrace 
at eighteen. That this spirit is 
owing to general causes, and is in 
some degree impregnating the whole 
moral atmosphere, is seen in the fact 
that young people brought up in 
remote country places are often as 
strongly embued with it as if edu- 
cated at Eton. The Etonian would 
doubtless look down with great con- 
tempt on the worldly knowledge of 
the country-bred lad; but the latter 
is not the less puffed up with his 
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own confidence of being above any 
ignorant trust in his fellow-crea- 
tures. He comes out of his father’s 
parsonage equally certain of being 
one of the knowing ones, equally 
proud of not being simple-minded 
or tresh-hearted, in a word, in not 
being young; free from the best 
attributes by which youth wins the 
heart, even when it most fails to 
satisfy the judgment. And the 
country-bred girl vies with her 
brother in distrust of generous mo- 
tives, in dread of being supposed 
ignorant of what it would be well 
she should ignore for ever, and in 
worldly lore, including the most in- 
timate knowledge of the Peerage and 
the Morning ost, and a singular 
degree of acquaintance with certain 
phases of society which their 
mothers still blush to allude_to. 
It was recorded long ago of a boy, 
asa solitary instance of precocious 
worldliness, that he put his pocket- 
money out to interest among his 
schoolfellows, and in the antiquated 
state of feeling then prevalent, the 
story excited disgust. But now, 
should such a custom become pre- 
valent, let no one be surprised; not 
because love of money has increased, 
but because the lads of this age of 
progress may be expected to take 
every means of showing that they 
are above the humbuy of generous 
sentiment. Simply to lend or give 
to a friend must appear an act of 
ignorant infatuation to these grey- 
hearted boys. 

Let us, however, be thankful that 
those in whom precocious worldli- 
ness has blunted moral sensibility, 
together with blasé youths and fast 
young ladies, are after all the small 
number. Woe indeed to the nation 
if the young of the educated classes 
were in the majority such as these! 
But the want of reverence, the self- 
assurance, the affectation of worldly 
knowledge, the confident tone, bor- 
dering on, if not always amounting 
to, arrogance,—these are so general 
that it is curious to inquire whence 
they arise. We see them, not merely 
in the triflers we have been speaking 
of, but quite as conspicuously in 
the young politicians and social re- 
formers who are in real earnest 
setting the world to rights, and in 
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the girls who, indifferent to plea- 
sure, devote a laborious life to 
schools and district visiting. Whence 
then do the evils originate? 

Such faults are shown too early 
to be fairly charged upon the young 
themselves. The age at which they 
are rife is one which is, or ought to 
be, under control ; and in these days 
of stir and clamour about education, 
it would ill become us so to ignore 
its power as to exonerate those from 
blame who should have wielded 
that power for good, and have let it 
work for evil. It is sad, but there 
is no denying the fact, part of the 
mischief we complain of 1s owing to 
the increased education of the pre- 
sent day; or rather, let us say, to 
the increased teaching. Precocious 
worldliness and self-assurance are 
the natural fruits of an education 
which teaches much and inspires 
nothing; in which the eyes and un- 
derstanding have been opened to 
see and learn many things, while 
the heart has not been opened to 
genial influences, nor the imagina- 
tion to lofty thoughts; in which the 
dry dust of books has choked up 
the brain, while the power, the 
poetry of knowledge, and of beliefs 
that transcend knowledge, have 
never stirred the soul. 

A higher standard of acquirement 
has been set up in obedience to the 
necessities of modern life. More 
knowledge is required now than for- 
merly in the great race of compe- 
tition, and it must be given at an 
early age, and fitted for all capaci- 
ties. Money considerations require 
this, and their sway is not disputed. 
But educators have not remembered 
that in order to make this increased 
information available for real mental 
improvement to the individual, 
higher views and better trained 
judgment would also be required ; 
that a well-balanced mental culture 
is that which alone deserves the 
name of education, not that cram- 
ming of the memory which carries 
a boy through an examination, but 
leaves thought and reason as feeble 
as before. It isa melancholy fact that 
so many years’ talking and writing 
about education should result in the 
sacrifice of much that is best both 
in moral and intellectual discipline, 
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leaving the recipient of so much in- 
formation puffed up with his ac- 
quirements, arrogant and selfish 
towards others. Yet so it too com- 
monly is. Intellectual discipline 
being essentially different from the 
mere process of storing the memory 
is, we maintain, abandoned in exact 
proportion to the demands made by 
the necessities for early professional 
training. The culture of the highest 
faculties, judgment, thought, imagi- 
nation, are made quite subordinate 
to the cramming of facts for a spe- 
cific purpose ; which purpose being 
attained, unless some further prac- 
tical object keeps them present, the 
facts themselves are quickly swept 
away, and the mind remains dor- 
mant as before. 

Moral discipline, on the other 
hand, which at all times is a home 
influence, is enfeebled by the relax- 
ation of parental rule. It is true 
that more care is taken than for- 
merly not to ruffle the temper, not to 
provoke deceit by severity, and that 
more efforts are made to make the 
young life happy; so far all is good, 
but itis not enough. We are not 
advocates for the ancient notions of 
parental authority ; on the contrary, 
we believe that in many cases they 
involved absolutely perverted views 
of moral obligation, but this applies 
rather to a later period of life. The 
error of former days was rather in 
absurdly prolonging the period of 
submission than in exacting it too 
rigidly in childhood and early youth. 
Nor does it follow, because despot- 
ism is a bad thing, that anarchy is 
better; we contend rather that des- 
potism, tempered by parental love, 
is a far less evil than abandoning 
the rein to youthful caprice, and 
exacting neither obedience nor out- 
ward respect. Strong moral influ- 
ence may certainly be maintained 
without the assertion of authority, 
and reverence may live in the heart 
while the forms of deference are 
neglected; but these cases will ever 
be rare, for they imply truly fine 
natures in both parent and child. 
The common result of the abdica- 
tion of authority and claim to out- 
ward respect will be loss of real 
deference and reverence, and, con- 
sequently, wayward action and an 
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arrogant tone in the young. There 
is a strange notion prevalent among 
many who shrink from the austere 
maxims of former days, that a child’s 
jadgment should always be appealed 
to, and that the parents’ wishes 
should be followed because they 
are seen to be reasonable. But 
besides the fallacy of supposing that 
a child can always, or often, per- 
ceive this, the moral discipline of 
obedience is thus abandoned. It is 
forgotten that principally by early 
obedience is formed the habit of 
submitting to the claims of duty, of 
reverencing the voice of superior 
wisdom, however opposed to passion 
or inclination. The subject on which 
authority should be exercised, the 
point where it ought to cease, are 
among the most difficult problems 
of education; but we repeat, for we 
earnestly believe it, that a somewhat 
too rigid rule is less mischievous to 
the moral nature of the young than 
the absence of discipline; and that 
even in matters of opinion, the habit 
of taking much upon trust as incul- 
cated by an authority justly revered, 
is scarcely more enfeebling to the 
intellect, and far less injurious to 
the moral tone, than the habit in the 
young of giving the name of opinion 
to every crude notion of their own, 
and looking with no reverence to 
aught greater or wiser than them- 
selves. There is too much reason 
to fear that those who begin as chil- 
dren by questioning all that falls 
from a parent’s lips, will grow up 
to reverence nothing, often to be- 
lieve in nothing. And let it be re- 
membered that such a state of mind 
in youth is not the candid scepti- 
cism of an inquiring spirit ever re- 
newing the search in which it has 
been so often baffled; it is not the 
unbelief slowly wrought into certain 
minds by the progress of knowledge, 
and which, accepted after many a 
weary struggle, saddens every heart 
where it has forced admittance; no, 
when such a tone prevails in youth, 
it denotes the dry condition of a 
mind for whom there is no poetry, 
no grandeur in the universe; that 
disbelieves in high and noble things 
because no echo within attests their 
reality. 

But we are not writing a treatise 
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on education; these few remarks 
suffice to justify us in ascribing, in 
great measure, the faults we are 
condemning in the younger genera- 
tion—their arrogance and want of 
reverence especially—to that very 
system which has been supposed to 
be so great an improvement upon 
former methods. And when we 
look into the detail of family ma- 
nagement, and see how constantly 
the children are made the one para- 
mount object, how the mother’s 
health, the father’s convenience, the 
claims of relations,—all are made to 
yield to their wants, their amuse- 
ments, their lessons, we cannot 
wonder if selfishness is added to 
the arrogance. High-toned natures 
alone, while feeling themselves to 
be an all-engrossing object to others, 
can respect the motive, admire the 
devotion, and return the love, with- 
out imbibing exorbitant notions of 
their own claims and importance. 
The defects we have censured 
are not, however, to be ascribed al- 
together to parental mistakes; they 
are fostered in another way by the 
tone of public opinion on various 
points. We complain of individual 
conceit, but we must remember that 
ows is an arrogant age. We have 
done much in some directions, and 
are prone to think that we have 
done more. The achievements of 
the nineteenth century are our idol; 
at once the work of our hands and 
the object of our worship, we are 
lost in pleasing contemplation of it. 
From the writings of philosophers 
to the commonest newspaper tirades, 
this puffing of our times is continu- 
ally poured forth, till at last a 
strange process takes place, and this 
pride in our century turns uncon- 
sciously to individual self-glorifica- 
tion. We have done no single 
thing ourselves to advance the pro- 
gress of the age, it is well if we 
have taken decent advantage of the 
opportunities it has held out to us; 
but we belong to it, and thence look 
down upon all chronological prece- 
dence. Respect for the past no longer 
fostered by traditional politics, is 
scorned as an ignorant prejudice, 
and replaced by admiration for the 
present, and unbounded confidence 
in the future. No doubt the oppo- 
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site feeling held too high a place in 
former times, when antiquity was 
the one great model ; and later even, 
when men gazed with an almost 
desponding admiration on the few 
standard works of which degenerate 
moderns might be allowed to feei 
some pride. Now, standard works 
are barely acknowledged, and even 
the Greeks are treated with an ir- 
reverent impartiality which would 
have seemed worthy of death to a 
scholar of the olden times. Public 
homage cannot be denied to some 
portions of our older literature. 
Shakspeare and Milton may be little 
read, but prescription is in their 
favour, and the former, at least, is 
still supposed to stand unrivalled. 
But this inevitable meed of admira- 
tion to some relics of the past makes 
the censure of the rest all the more 
refreshing. We may be obliged to 
acknowledge the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, but the eighteenth 
may be utterly condemned, as we 
look back from our present pinnacle 
of greatness. One avers that it pos- 
sessed scanty knowledge, another 
that it had no poetry, to a third it 
wants earnest feeling, to a fourth 
its religion is formalism, and its 
philosophy the lispings of babes, 
&e. &e. No wonder if by that pro- 
cess of individualizing that we spoke 
of above, each small scribbler of the 
great nineteenth century feels his 
immense superiority over the Addi- 
sons and Popes, the Humes and 
Adam Smiths of that poor benighted 
period. 

The progress we really have made 
is most undoubted and most grati- 
fying; but honour to whom honour 
is due. The nineteenth century 
may deserve both the oak and the 
laurel wreath, but there seems no 
particular reason to crown our 
own poor insignificant selves. The 
nineteenth century boasts of great 
discoveries, but the generality of the 
young gentlemen of our acquaint- 
ance have not been much concerned 
in them. The nineteenth century 
has sent steamers across every ocean 
and electric telegraphs from land to 
land, forging new bonds of union 
for the human race; but we believe 
the fast generation who are now 
prepared to teach us everything 
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found these things ready before 
their teaching began. Some of them 
may have gone for a holiday trip 
across the Channel, or sent an elec- 
tric message to some very indulgent 
mother on a pressing need for more 
pocket-money, but this hardly war- 
rants their extreme sense of supe- 
riority over all former generations, 
who enjoyed their holidays and got 
what pocket-money they could after 
another fashion. The nineteenth cen- 
tury has spread knowledge, has con- 
solidated free institutions, has pon- 
dered long-neglected social ques- 
tions, has shed light in dark places, 
and striven to raise the poor and 
degraded to a higher level; but did 
that young dandy lend a hand to 
the work? Was he really labouring 
for popular education when we 
thought he was only neglecting his 
own? Was he so occupied with 
philanthropic objects, with diffusing 
the knowledge of our age, that his 
own ignorance may be accounted 
for on patriotic grounds? If so, we 
have much to ask his pardon for, 
and do so with all humility. Again, 
the nineteenth century has begun 
another work it may be justly proud 
of,—it has raised the position of 
women; it has shattered prejudices 
which had fettered their freedom, 
and removed legal and social ob- 
stacles to their well-being ; but we 
are not aware that Kate Coventry, 
or any of her sisterhood, have helped 
in the good work. We see abun- 
dant reason in what they have done 
to justify each of them in her as- 
sertion that she at least is not a 
strong-minded woman, but no ap- 
parent ground for placing them 
quite so high—as they would place 
themselves—above Miss Edgeworth 
and Mrs. Somerville. Lastly, vast 
as are the achievements of the pre- 
sent century, and glorious the pros- 
pects which are opened to man by 
the wide increase of knowledge and 
the magnificent control over the 
powers of nature, it is not well to 
forget that each despised period of 
the past was preparing the way for 
what we are called to enjoy. Former 
generations sowed the seed; it was 
our fortune to be born in the fulness 
of time, when the harvest was ripe 
to yield its richest fruits. It would 
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be wiser, therefore, to give heed that 
we improve the inheritance for those 
who come after us than to sit down 
in self-complacency to deride those 
who went before. 

This remark points to the one 
view in which this fond dwelling 
upon the glories of our age may 
become profitable. We may make 
it so if when we number the advan- 
tages we possess, we are careful to 
measure our individual attainments 
by this new standard; if when we 
compare our means with the means 
possessed by former generations we 
forget not to realize the vast respon- 
sibility they entail upon us; and 
feel that to be in any way worthy 
of an age of social and intellectual 
progress, requires increased love of 
knowledge and more earnest desire 
to serve the highest interests of 
humanity. This view is one which 
education might turn to profit if it 
cared as much for enlarging the 
soul as for cramming the memory. 
Had it done so we might have 
found in the young, simple earnest- 
ness in the admiration and pursuit 
of great things, instead of the pre- 
valent arrogance. We should not 
at any rate so commonly see the 
monstrous absurdity of persons in- 
dulging self-sufficient pride in work 
to which they have not contributed, 
and which entails new duties they 
have not even striven to under- 
stand. 

Youthful conceit is fostered in 
another way by much of the current 
literature of the day. Newspapers, 
reviews, magazines, railway publi- 
cations, all bring a quantity of mis- 
cellaneous and hasty opinion before 
the public; opinions on every variety 
of subjects and information given 
out in an ex-cathedra tone which 
masks its shallowness. The young 
read indiscrimately, digest a small 
portion of this diluted knowledge, 
and imbibe in toto the easy spirit of 
decision. It would not be possible 
for them to form an opinion on a 
tenth part of the subjects thus 
brought before them, but they can 
easily retail opinions, and thus at 
once deceive themselves and gratify 
their vanity by having something to 
say when any of this miscellaneous 
hoard is turned up in society. It is 
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a very wide and difficult question 
to strike the balance of good and 
evil produced by the mass of indif- 
ferent literature in the present day. 
So many important moral and social 
questions enter into the considera- 
tion that we could not venture an 
opinion here. But this we may 
assert; that when literature was of 
a different order it did not in the 
same manner foster self-deception in 
those who studied it. In the first 
place it required to be studied, it 
was addressed to more cultivated 
minds. It was not soeasy to gather 
from it opinions on half a dozen 
grave topics in the course of an 
hour’s drive; the trouble of forming 
opinions more slowly exercised the 
judgment of those who really went 
through the labour, and forced some 
degree of modest silence on those 
who did not. 

In some measure the question of 
popular literature is a class ques- 
tion: that is, it must be judged on 
very different grounds according to 
the class we are considering. The 
cheapness and abundance of papers 
and books brings knowledge in 
some form or another within the 
reach of all; this is the good, and 
can hardly be over-rated. The evil 
scarcely touches the class who are 
most affected by the benefit. The 
poor man out of all this abundance 
probably gets one paper only to 
read, or one book which is slowly 
conned in his scanty leisure hours, 
and which cannot therefore present 
information in too easy a form. 
Multitudes are thus enabled to read, 
while each has still but little variety 
in his reading. With the upper 
classes who have abundant leisure, 
the case is reversed. There each one 
can command the variety which is 
intended to meet the various tastes 
of the multitude of readers. The 
light popular form in which know- 
ledge must be presented in order to 
be available for those who have 
small means or time for mental cul- 
ture, just suffices to save trouble to 
those who might give both time and 
attention, but are easily led to prefer 
the desultory, superficial gleanings 
of popular works, to the books requir- 
ing thought and labour, which their 
intellectual opportunities might pri- 
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vilege them to study. Thus what 
is a substantial benefit to one class 
becomes a snare to another. Again, 
if it is desired to cultivate a taste 
for reading as a refining habit, op- 
posed to the coarse pleasures which 
offer their ceaseless temptations to 
the working man, we must have 
amusing books. Information, if 
aimed at, at all, must be in an attrac- 
tive form, while fiction itself has 
noble uses in raising the ignorant 
mind used to the low and coarse 
tone of its own public, to know what 
is the standard of opinion and senti- 
ment accepted among the more cul- 
tivated and gentler bred. Emotion 
and imagination are thereby excited, 
and heart and mind the better for 
it. The elevating influence of the 
drama may thus in great measure 
be exercised without the accompany- 
ing evils of the stage. But in a 
higher class of society this mode of 
influence should be unneeded; and 
fiction sinks to the mere amusement 
of an idle hour. If those to whom 
the finest poetry of several languages 
is, or ought to be, accessible; to 
whom the world’s history and the 
record of what man’s genius has done, 
appeal in a thousand voices to stir 
thought and imagination; if they 
are still dependent for mental excite- 
ment on the commonplace fictions 
that swarm from our press, they 
deserve indeed our unfeigned com- 
passion. But let us rather blame 
the education which has left them 
so intellectually poor, than deny 
praise to the efforts made to meet 
the needs of those who have had 
fewer means to neglect, and fewer 
opportunities to misuse. 

Another source of self-deception 
with the young is that reading is 
the fashion. It is impossible to give 
it another name with the generality, 
when we see how entirely their read- 
ing is limited to what fashion pre- 
scribes, to what ‘ everybody is read- 
ing.’ It would be curious to ex- 
amine the lists sent to Mudie’s 
library during a period of some 
months, for the sake of discovering 
what proportion among these con- 
stant readers have any purpose of 
their own in their reading, a pur- 
pose which would show itself in 
selection and in consecutive study 
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of some [particular subject. We 
believe such an examination would 
afford a startling revelation of the 
utter absence in general of any of 
the real purposes of reading. A 
new book comes out on China, or 
North America; the whole interest 
of the circulating library public is 
immediately concentrated on those 
countries; the most valuable, nay 
the most amusing book, six months 
older in date, would not be looked 
at. Next week a theological work 
threatens to divide the church, or a 
philosophical speculation excites 
enough attention to become matter 
of general conversation; immediately 
every one, however incapable of fol- 
lowing the argument or appreciating 
the research, must read that work 
and no other. The author might 
wish that his reader should give at 
least as many days’ thought to the 
study of his work as he gave years 
to the composition of it, but little 
does he know the reading public if 
he indulges such a hope; let him 
only rejoice when speedily a new 
novel or a new sermon comes out 
which it would be equally disgrace- 
ful not to be able to talk over at 
every dinner-table. When all other 
resource fails and fashion is silent, 
the clerk at the library is desired to 
cater for the intellectual wants of 
these industrious readers, he ‘must 
send them something, for they have 
nothing to read.’ Some of these 
starved supplicants for books have 
libraries at home, but the books are 
old enough to have been bound, and 
that we know puts them out of the 
readable class. 

No doubt some information is 
gleaned from this heterogeneous 
mass; but while it is seldom such 
as to improve the understanding, 
it is always enough to feed self-sufti- 
ciency. How can we, how can they 
themselves doubt their knowledge, 
when they are so continually read- 
ing; when many of them do not 
travel an hour or wait ten minutes 
at a shop door without a book? 
None can doubt the fact of the read- 
ing, but apart from the nature of it, 
the very quantity might make us 
distrustful. Those, at any rate, who 
know how much mind and cha- 
racter owe to thought and medita- 
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tion, will have their‘doubts whether 
this eschewing of apparent idleness 
is altogether a gauge of mental 
profit. 

All the faults we have censured 
in the young of the present day, and 
which we ascribe partly to defective 
education, and partly to the desul- 
tory habits of reading, are also fos- 
tered very powerfully by the growth 
of democratic opinions. What that 
influence has been in this respect is 
shown in a yet sironger light by the 
example of America, where those 
opinions prevail more entirely and 
where the same condition of the 
young mind is seen in a more 
aggravated form. The parental rule 
is more relaxed than among our- 
selves, the spirit of independence 
and the arrogant tone more marked 
among the young. It is asserted 
that public opinion operates to nar- 
row the exercise of the most legiti- 
mate authority to such a degree that 
the discipline necessary for educa- 
tion is almost abandoned, and a 
mother has been known to say that 
she dared not punish her child. 
Every youth feels that independence 
will soon be within his grasp and 
exults in the almost boundless field 
open to his energies. His ignorance 
and inexperience very naturally 
seem no obstacles, when the con- 
stitution of his country considers 
such drawbacks no impediment to 
the possession of the most serious 
political privileges. Girls hitherto 
debarred from these, naturally look 
upon the exclusion as a wrong which 
excites again the rebellious spirit; 
or if not active-minded enough to 
care for these things, they are con- 
tent with the wide career of social 
independence opened tothem. They 
frequently go out alone when even 
our fast tribe still go through the 
ceremony of having a chaperon, and 
marry at an age which almost in- 
sures their having neither knowledge 
nor power to resist being thrust 
again into the background by their 
own children. 

Where go-ahead is the ruling 
principle of life those who have 
most energy for the race and most 
prospect of distancing others will 
necessarily hold the first rank; and 
these must be the young, the men 
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of action, as opposed to the men of 
thought and experience. And con- 
versely, where the younger minds 
influence society the growth of de- 
mocratic opinions is more rapid. 
Accordingly it was one of the griey- 
ances of the democratic party under 
the Restoration in France that the 
age for entering the Chamber of 
Deputies was fixed so late, thereby 
increasing the Conservative force 
which in their eyes was a suicidal, 
retrograde movement. Rapid ad- 
vance, change, daring innovation, 
are the work of minds as yet un- 
daunted and untried; in America 
therefore, where the average of life 
is shorter than in England, and 
younger men constantly sway pub- 
lic opinion, great encouragement is 
given to the naturally democratic 
tendencies of a young country, 
owing its origin to commerce and to 
successful rebellion; and all the 
social influence of those opinions 
will be felt. 

In making these remarks we are 
not passing censure on the demo- 
cratic movement of the present day. 
Its many benefits we are fully aware 
of, and still more certainly are 
convinced that nothing can stay its 
progress. The very points which 
the most aristocratic party in our 
own country is content to defend, 
show beyond all other evidence how 
impossible it was to retain more. 
When a Tory ministry, for what- 
ever motive, could bring in a reform 
bill, we may rest assured that the 
knell of real Toryism, almost of real 
Conservatism in its ancient meaning, 
is already rung. For good or for 
evil, then, we must onward. But 
the educated classes of a country 
ought to have sufficient influence 
somewhat to shape the course, if 
they did not in indolence, or in 
despair, let the helm drop from their 
hands. Certainly as regards the 
future it is by education, more than 
by any other means, that the course 
might be shaped. Doubtless it is 
well that we should abandon that 
attitude of respectful veneration for 
the wisdom of our ancestors which 
has perpetuated so many abuses; 
but our ancestors hardly deserve 
the contempt with which their very 
young posterity are inclined now to 
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treat them. It were better for the 
young if they laid to heart some 
lessons taught by those days in 
which men struggled for freedom, 
when freedom was not an acknow- 
ledged right; in which they lived 
for knowledge, when knowledge was 
neither a fashion nor a road to 
power; in which they were stern 
and earnest unto death for the faith 
to God or king, without asking if 
reason approved or prudence sanc- 
tioned what conscience had stamped. 
asaduty. If the young mind were 
turned to view these things it might 
safely also perceive that the forms 
in which that noble spirit was mani- 
fested were erroneous, and that we 
have better ,light shed upon our 
own path. They would feel that 
the past was not all foolish, that its 
long experience which prepared the 
better days for us does not deserve 
to be cast aside altogether to attend. 
only to boasting of the present and 
wild hopes of the future. The dan- 
ger of the prevalent tone of modern 
conceit for the young is that, since 
their own knowledge can suggest 
nothing better than the object of the 
old veneration, they are mere echoes 
of an opinion which at the same 
time feeds indirectly their own 
vanity. They can only follow a 
fashion in casting out the idol, as 
they did of yore in worshipping it; 
but it is a more dangerous fashion 
for the ignorant, inasmuch as it feeds 
conceit instead of diffidence, pre- 
sumption instead of humility. If 
the real grounds for reverence, whe- 
ther of persons or institutions, were 
kept carefully before the mind, it 
might be felt how well an attitude 
of respect suits those who not only 
have as yet given no pledge of their 
powers to improve society, but have 
no rational grounds for trusting to 
any such power in themselves. A 
great writer of the present day who 
has been only too forward in our 
opinion in his crusade against past 
objects of veneration, has neverthe- 
less some remarks which corroborate 
our view, and gladly do we quote 
them from a source which might 
seem generally to be hostile. He is 
speaking of the necessity of discri- 
minating between wonder and admi- 
ration: ‘Wonder,’ he says, ‘is the 
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product of ignorance; admiration is 
the product of knowledge. Igno- 
rance wonders at the supposed irre- 
gularities of nature; science admires 
its uniformities.* This distinction 
carefully kept before the young 
mind might preserve it from some 
of the folly we have spoken of. 
For admiration in the sense in which 
the word is here used by Mr. 
Buckle is the companion of whole- 
some reverence. It is not that vene- 
ration allied to wonder which is 
turned superstitiously to subjects, 
whether of earthly or spiritual con- 
cern, but that which comes with 
earnest respect to examine and ad- 
mire what is truly admirable in the 
works of God or man, in the effu- 
sions of genius or in those spiritual 
manifestations of humanity, when 
our poor weak nature rises on the 
wings of lofty purpose or emotion 
to the sublime in action. Conceit 
and presumption wither in the pre- 
sence of such contemplations, while 
hope and resolution gather strength 
from the generous emotion they 
kindle. 

In weighing the good and evil 
effect of democratic opinions we do 
not always consider their social and 
their political influence sufficiently 
apart. It is so much easier, there 
is so much less expenditure of 
thought in taking one view only of 
a question, that it is little wonder if 
opinions @ l’outrance are commonly 
the fashion, and that to discriminate 
and go a certain length with differ- 
ent parties, is held to be timid, if 
not uncandid. We must, however, 
submit to the taunt; for while 
acknowledging fully all the benefits 
of the progress of liberal opinions, 
we cannot accept as advantageous 
to society all the consequences 
which they have occasioned. The 
political advance of democracy, 
even when threatening danger is 
always an earnest movement, is one 
in which the widest interests of 
humanity are concerned; but the 
social movement is mixed up with 
every feeling of petty jealousy and 
ambition. In this country we owe 
many blessings to the fact that our 
free institutions have not been the 
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conquests of a revolutionary de- 
mocracy, but were struggled for 
and established by a class of men 
whose position, being already secure, 
had socially nothing to contend for. 
Thus political aims have been kept 
far more free from petty views of 
social jealousy than in some other 
countries. J’reedom has been our 
watchword, not equality. The one 
is a noble aspiration nobly realized; 
the other the baseless dream of 
morbid minds, blind to the distine- 
tion between great, and little ends, 
between that which is necessary 
for the full development of human 
nature, and that which nature her- 
self has made impossible. But the 
modern spirit of rebellion tends to 
this unhealthy view of all privilege 
and distinction; and it is well to 
have courage to take up the un- 
popular side, and to show the folly 
that sees oppression in questions of 
precedence, and believes that vir- 
tue and talent exist in inverse ratio 
to the opportunities for cultivating 
either! We must remember that it 
is in its trifling aspect that the 
spirit of an age works upon the 
multitude of minds by whom its 
depth and earnestness are unfelt. 
Thus the young may grow up demo- 
cratic, in obedience to the general, 
social influence around them, with- 
out being one whit the more lovers 
of true liberty, without perceiving 
that the fopperies of radicalism have 
no more to do with freedom than 
the ceremonial of a church service 
with religion. In the class we have 
been ae of, youthful arro- 
gance does not show itself in con- 
tempt for social position, simply 
because they either possess it them- 
selves, or are connected closely 
enough with those who do to reap 
its advantages. But if they were 
capable of reflection, they would see 
that their want of reverence for 
what is above them—their rebellion 
against constituted authorities and 
accepted conventionalisms — ought 
also, if consistently carried out, to 
strike at the root of the very dis- 
tinctions and privileges some of 
them are proud of, and some vainly 
covet. The off-hand independence 


* Buckle’s History of Civilization, vol. ii. p. 188, note. 
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they exhibit is, then, more natural 
and intelligible in America than in 
the English fashionable world, and 
would be more intelligible still in a 
lower class of society than in those 
of either country who have pos- 
sessed the privileges of education 
and gentle breeding. 

Since inequalities must ever exist, 
gladly would we respect the social 
distinctions that give an assured 
place and weight in society to those 
who, as @ class, are more likely to 
exercise a refining influence upon 
it. Till human nature is very 
different from what it has hitherto 
been, the minds of most men will 
have an idol. Better, then, let it be 
anything that involves an idea, a 
sentiment, as the prestige of birth 
undoubtedly does, than the golden 
calf of Mammon. Here is the god 
that inherits the worship of every 
fallen idol! One object of venera- 
tion after another is destroyed, and 
the material, sensual enjoyments of 
life intrude their reality more and 
more as each ideal fades; and 
wealth, which is the key to their 
possession, becomes the one object 
of desire and respect. The golden 
demon enters the heart thus freed 
from all other spiritual influences, 
and truly ‘ the last state of that man 
is worse than the first.’ : 

Just as the condition of the young 
mind has been influenced by the pro- 
gress of democratic opinions, so also 
have the latter influenced the efforts 
making so actively now in favour of 
female emancipation. Men began 
the crusade against privilege and 
authority: it was hardly to be ex- 
pected that, when attacked as be- 
tween class and class, they would 
be left to stand unquestioned be- 
tween one half of the human race 
and the other. Women caught the 
infection of freedom ; and what had 
been before only the cry of the 
really oppressed among them, be- 
cane the general ery of all who felt 
they were within reach of oppres- 
sion. It was no longer here and 
there a wronged woman claiming 
justice against her tyrant: it was 
the multitude of women standing 
up to claim that tyranny should no 
longer be a favoured institution— 
fain would they have said that it 
VOL, LXVIII. NO. CCCCTII. 
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should no longer be possible. And 
steadily and earnestly, with perse- 
verance against difficulties, and 
patience against ridicule, have they 
worked their onward way, till views, 
deemed visionary and dangerous 
a few years ago, are accepted; and 
the warm sympathy of men has 
often been enlisted in favour of 
what at first was supposed to be 
subversive of their interests. Never, 
indeed, can their objects be fully 
attained; for never, we fear, will 
might cease to be right, nor law be 
able to reach the abuse of power 
screened from public cognizance by 
all that makes home sacred. But 
we may hope that other generations 
of men, growing up under the dif- 
ferent tone of opinion this move- 
ment has given birth to, may feel 
shame at the thought of such 
oppression of the weak by the 
strong as their fathers practised 
with a safe conscience, and may see 
that to be unmanly and base which 
was considered before as the un- 
doubted privilege of manhood. 

But in these efforts, as in the pro- 
gress of democracy, we again see 
the twofold aspect of a wide move- 
ment—the trifling by the side of the 
earnest agitation, and the danger 
lest that should exercise most influ- 
ence over the young. Here also we 
see the paltry struggle for insignifi- 
cant objects, the petty jealousies 
showing how needful it is that 
sound minds should exert them- 
selves to keep the lead, and not 
allow themselves merely to be car- 
ried forward by the general move- 
ment. To this foolish phase of the 
struggle for freedom among women 
belong the frivolous display of mas- 
culine tasks and pursuits; the boast 
of equality with men, which we 
might at least expect to see proved 
before so much is built upon it; the 
impatience of home occupations; the 
forgetfulness of all the differences by 
which nature points to a different 
vocation for the two sexes, and other 
sad mistakes which threaten to mar 
the good which the wiser efforts 
have wrought. Mostly, however, 
does this frivolous aspect of the 
movement show itself in mere fol- 
lies of dress and tone, in masculine 
manners, in contempt for conven- 
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tionalities, in the rude disclaiming 
of protection, in a general defiant 
tone and violent esprit de corps, the 
principal effect of which upon sober 
minds is to recall how much more 
numerous, after all, in their own 
recollection, are the instances of 
men who were not tyrants to their 
wives, than of those who were. It 
is, in short, in all that assemblage 
of unfeminine follies which lead us 
daily to expect the announcement 
of a new amazon kingdom, and 
make us look forward, not without 
comfort, to the time when these 
vociferous victims shall go forth to 
found it. It is asserted even that 
we only see a reflex of this same 
folly in that most melancholy phe- 
nomenon of our day—the fast young 
lady; that this painful exhibition is 
only part of the general defiance of 
all authority and established con- 
ventions, part of that protest 
against all that has been which we 
see in so many forms. If it be so, 


we ought not, perhaps, to be sur- 
prised that in the hands of the 
ignorant and frivolous it should 
assume a form in which self-respect 


is sacrificed among other antiquated 
things. 

When young women who have no 
ostensible occupation but amuse- 
ment, assume a peculiar mode of 
dress and manner, the natural sup- 
position, aceording to old-fashioned 
notions, would be that it is intended 
to secure admiration from the other 
sex; but we are assured that in this 
ease, far from being intended to 
attract, it is meant to show a noble 
independence of their approval; 
that it is to defy the opinions of 
men that these champions of their 
oppressed sex wear impudent hats, 
and talk vulgar slang. How this 
supposition is made to agree with 
the abject craving for an establish- 
ment, which is not apparently less 
felt in this section of the female 
fashionable world than in any other, 
is a point too knotty for the unini- 
tinted to solve. We only hail with 
joy the indirect praise of our 
younger countrymen, which is im- 
plied in the fact that these things 
are supposed rather to offend than 
attract them. It would be too 
painful a reflection for any lover of 
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Old England could we believe that 
young men were in any danger of 
forming their ideal of woman upon 
such models. So far we are re- 
assured. But if, on the other hand, 
this habitual contempt for feminine 
decorum; if this unwomanly aping 
of male follies; if this unblushing 
courting of attention by a style of 
dress and manner which allows a 
wide scope to conjecture as to the 
kind of attention that will be ac- 
ceptable; if these are, indeed, parts 
of a protest in: favour of female 
emancipation, then truly it is time 
that earnest-minded women should 
rise and put down the insolent 
pretension to fellowship. The as- 
piration for freedom which goes 
masquerading in bold attire, and 
shows its capacity for self-govern- 
ment by compromising all a woman 
should hold most dear for the sake 
of a new excitement—such aspira- 
tions cannot too soon be attacked 
by any weapons which the blunted 
sensibilities of the pretenders will 
allow them to feel. The only in- 
dulgence they deserve is owing to 
the far heavier censure which falls 
on parents who could allow such 
inclinations to develop unheeded, 
and drop the authority or the influ- 
ence which should have restrained 
them, looking on apparently un- 
moved at evil, which the young 
rush into, but are themselves too 
ignorant to fathom. 

But now, when we have done, 
many will say to us, ‘Is the folly 
worth so much serious indigna- 
tion? Granting the conceit, the 
arrogance, the absurdities of both 
sexes, are these manifestations of 
youthful ignorance a fit subject for 
such grave rebuke?’ As such only, 
certainly not. If it were a passing 
fashion merely among fashionable 
young ladies, and boys dreaming 
they are men, it would not, indeed, 
be worth more than a passing 
laugh. But faults of this nature 
seem to us to taint the moral and 
intellectual constitution ; and those 
suffering the taint, though now boys 
and girls, hold in their hands the 
destiny, for many years to come, of 
all we hold dear in national life. 
We live in grave times, and in the 
future many an arduous struggle 
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seems already shadowed forth, in 
which the youth of to-day must 
bear their part, and bring honour 
or disgrace upon their class and 
their country—struggles which will 
need qualities less easily roused at 
the sudden’ call of danger than the 
courage and manliness: the most 
apparently effeminate among us 
have never yet failed in. Hardy 
games and wild sports may suffice 
to counteract for that purpose the 
evil influence of luxury and self- 
indulgence, but England may need 
yet higher service from her sons; 
and may we not well ask what, in 
this arrogant, self-sufficient boy- 
hood, is preparing for a manhood of 
care, of thought, and responsibility ? 

What generous action can we 
hope from the riper, years of one 
who, in the age of illusions, is 
given up to matter-of-fact world- 
liness; who, in the age of trust, 
is proud of being suspicious; 
who, in the age of inexperience, is 
full of self-assurance? ‘What ex- 
alted sense of national interests is 
promised by the career of one who 
begins life by disbelieving in earn- 
est ambition, to whom heroic action 
or disinterested patriotism seem 
mere ignorance of the world? What 
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course of social or political improve- 
ment can we expect from one whose 
small self is his standard of human 
achievement—to whom the experi- 
ence of fage inspires no respect, to 
whom the utterances of genius are 
as mere words submitted to his 
criticism, and fame a childish 
dream—whose real criterion is the 
gold it earns? What great or noble 
thing dare we hope from one to 
whom, in the very season of poetry 
and emotion, reverence is unknown, 
and who bows not in silent respect 
before moral or intellectual great- 
ness; one who, if brought into 
society with all whom the grateful 
homage of generations has stamped 
immortal, would probably call New- 
ton a muff, and Shakspeare a brick, 
and forthwith sit undaunted in 
judgment upon both? 

Truly, if such be the prospect 
opened to us by the boasted educa- 
tion of the nineteenth century, it is 
not too soon to look seriously into 
the question; it is not too soon to 
seek around us for some methods of 
dealing with the young which shall 
look a little deeper than those now 
in vogue into principles of human 
nature and the best interests of 
society. 
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PATMORE’S 


\ E have called Mr. Patmore the 

English Petrarch, though he 
is not the first poet of Britain on 
whom the mantle of Petrarch is 
thought to have fallen, since Wales 
owns a bard of Celtic song, Davydd 
Ab Gwilym, who has been called 
the Welsh, and, therefore, the British 
Petrarch. 

Gwilym, however, was a Petrarch 
in circumstances rather than in 
verse, as the lovely Morfydd, whom 
he lost by her marriage with a 
wealthy rival, was the theme of his 
odes, as Laura was almost a muse 
to the Italian bard. We should not 
find a third Petrarch in Mr. Pat- 
more, as a lover, with Petrarch or 
Gwilym, of the unattainable, but 
from his high treatment of ‘ woman’ 
as the subject of his song. 

There is hardly a book of poetry 
which we should lend to a friend 
with greater mistrust of the opinion 
with which he may put it out of 
his hand, than Petrarch’s Rime, or 
Mr. Patmore’s Angel in the House. 

We do not feel the main merit of 
Petrarch to be, that he was a man 
of stedfast attachment, and that 
the fire of his youthful heart burnt 
on through the weaker beatings of 
his latest life—a fact at which, in- 
deed, he himself seems, from one of 
his sonnets, to have wondered but 
very little, since he writes that he 
should take fire the more readily 
as he was drier wood—neither do 
we feel that the great glory of 
Petrarch is that of the sweetness 
of his strains, as the great master 
of song in his refined form of 
verse, the sonnet—sweet though his 
poems flow; but the great charm of 
Petrarch, as well as of Mr. Patmore, 
is, to our minds, the pure and grace- 
ful type of womanhood that he holds 
forth as a call on man’s respect for 
the fair sex, and on woman’s comely 
behaviour with our own. Wide 
is the gulf of difference between 
King Alfred and the thrice-im- 
prisoned and thrice-hardened rogue ; 
and between Miss Nightingale and 
the drunken and swearing vessel 
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of vice, whom we hardly ought to 
place beside her in our readers’ 
mind: and, we think, the song of 
Petrarch and Patmore will be re- 
ceived with more or less faith and 
pleasure, as their hearers may hold 
the high or the low form of man- 
hood to be the natural one;—and 
which of the two is the natural one? 
We hold that the natural man is 
unfallen man, as he was finished by 
the hand of God, when He saw all 
that He had made to be very good, 
and that the Satan-spoilt man is 
not, therefore, more, if he is not less 
natural, than the God-moulded one; 
yet, if another believes, on some such 
theory as Darwin’s, that there has 
not been a fall, but only a continual 
rising of manhood, and that the 
good man has won his Divine form 
of mind as he has lifted himself to 
it by his own wisdom, rather than 
as he has been so far renewed by 
grace into a primary beauty of man- 
hood, and if such a man’s experience 
of woman’s presence has been too 
much with that of the vitiated or 
bad, he will most likely find in the 
praises of Laura, or in the poetry 
of the Angel in the House, only the 
silly fondness of a man who does 
not know the world, or has not re- 
ceived the light of science. We are 
willing to leave such a man with 
his own opinions, and to let him 
improve, if he will, the reading of 
the well-known line of Horace into 


Mecenas, atavis edite simiis, 


We can understand that even 
women may sometimes leer over 
the high type of Laura or Honoria, 
as they may happen to call up bits 
of free, if not naughty, fun of the 
manless gatherings of the fair, and 
may smile as if they could say, ‘ Ah! 
silly man, we are not so good as 
you make us ;’ yet, we yield thanks 
to the bards of pure and graceful 
womanhood for their charming types 
of maid and wife; and whether Pe- 
trarch loved Laura or not, we are 
in love, at every sonnet, with the 
Laura of his muse. And if a man 


* The Angel inthe House, Faithful for Ever, and The Victories of Love. By Coventry 
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could tell us of the presence of the 
angel in the house, as Cromwell 
assured the Commons of a higher 
presence—that it has been unknown 
there for many years, at least for 
all those through which Sir Cress- 
well Cresswell has been holding his 
court; yet we should still believe 
she has not left the world, and that 
the woman-type of the best poets 
is an image left floating in the mind 
of man on earth, from the excellent 
that are gone to their glory, those 
by whom Nature, as Petrarch sings, 
shows below what she can do in 
heaven, 





in ch’ ella volse 
Mostrar quaggiu quanto lassu potea. 


Most cheering is it to find that, 
notwithstanding our disclosures of 
unblest wedlock among so many of 
the paired but unmatched couples 
of our time, a man—a poet of fine 
sensibilitiss—who was himself a 
husband, and we believe is a father— 
could yearn as Mr. Patmore yearns 

to raise 
That hymn for which the whole world longs, 
A worthy hymn in woman’s praise ; 
and to understand, as we do on 
good grounds, that a God-given 
mate, a living woman—now for a 
time lost to him, as we are sorry to 
learn—should be almost the muse 
of his songs of wedded love. He 
sings in a noble strain of faith— 


I’ve blush’d for love’s abode, the heart ; 
But have not disbeliev’d in love ; 
Nor unto love, sole mortal thing 
Of worth immortal, done the wrong 
To count it, with the rest that sing, 
Unworthy of a serious song. 


Of the moral courage which should 
be proud rather than ashamed of 
true love, though it might be over- 
cast on other minds with the shame 
of what is silly, if not impure, he 
says with graceful truth— 

Tis right 
That all should know what they obey, 
Lest erring conscience damp delight, 
And folly laugh our joy away. 


Mr. Patmore’s poetry, as it is a 
teacher of refinement in that which 
too readily becomes coarse, is there- 
fore a poetry of wisdom. It cannot, 
we think, be too often repeated in 
song or prose, that it is highly worth 
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our care to give women a fair chance 
of becoming true women. We should 
treat woman with the finest respect, 
not only for that she is pure, but 
for that she might become more 
rather than less so. This great 
truth is well put by a happy verse 
of our poet— 


And, as geranium, pink, or rose, 

Is thrice itself through power of art, 
So may my happy skill disclose 

New fairness even in her fair heart. 


The objective mind of woman is 
a mirror to show man his uncome- 
liness, for his refinement; and how 
foolish is that man who, by wilfully 
or carelessly rough handling, would 
deface it into uselessness ! 

On man’s reason, and woman’s 
quicker thought, we have— 


Or say she wants the patient brain 
To track shy truth; her facile wit, 
At that which he hunts down with pain, 
Flies straight, and does exactly hit. 


Of the soul-preserving power of 
a pure early love, the poet gives 
this well-worded truth— 


Who is the happy husband? He 
Who, scanning his unwedded life, 
Thanks Heaven, with a conscience free, 
’Tuas faithful to his future wife. 


Of love’s blessed return, he sings— 


He does not rightly love himself 
Who does not love another more. 


The majesty of pure-minded 
beauty as a refiner of man, is well 
shown by Mr. Patmore, as it ought 
to be shown, even to woman herself, 
as a call to the fulfilling of her 
mission— 

To heroism and holiness 
How hard it is for man to soar ; 
But how much harder to be less 
Than what his mistress loves him for! 


There is no man so full of pride, 
And none so intimate with shame, 
And none to manhood so denied, 
As not to mind if women blame. 


Ah, wasteful woman, she who may 
On her sweet self set her own price, 

Knowing he cannot choose but pay ; 
How has she cheapen’d paradise ! 


How given for nought her priceless gift ; 
How spoil’d the bread and spilled the 
wine, 
Which, spent with due, respective thrift, 
Had made brutes men, and men divine! 
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Mr. Patmore is a true artist, who 
sees beauty in all good works of 
man—new as well as old; in ma- 
chinery as well as in the ‘ cloud- 
capp’d tower.’ It is said,‘ Wherever 
there is a painter there is a picture,’ 
and so Mr. Patmore does not shrink 
from a landscape with a steam- 
engine even in the foreground— 


The bell rang, and with shrieks like death, 

Link catching link, the long array, 
With ponderous pulse, and fiery breath, 

Proud of its burden, swept away, 

Mr. Patmore, unlike Horace, with 
the word equotutium, does not find 
any thing quod versu dicere non 
est, that cannot be moulded into 
his melody, so that he blends into 
his fair mosaic any stone that comes 
to his hands. 

Of a girl singing at church, he 
sings as sweetly himself— 

Her soft voice, singularly heard 

Beside me, in the psalms, withstood 

The roar of voices, like a bird 

Sole warbling in a windy wood, 


Though we call Mr. Patmore our 
English Petrarch, it is not that his 
verse sounds at. all of the Italian 
strain, nor do we know that he has 
ever written a legitimate sonnet. 
His verse is of a quite original cast, 
though at times we fancy we hear, 
in his quaint English and gentle 
speech, a tone of George Herbert’s 
lyre. The turns of his verse, like 
modulations of a master in music, 
leads us suddenly to a pleasing sur- 
prise, in a prettier ending than the 
one we seemed to be reaching; as 
Mr. Willmott says of George Her- 
bert, that the poetical surprises of 
Herbert are sometimes very unex- 
pected, and, it must be confessed, 
not less ingenious. 

Fear that a girl might be spoilt 
by a London season— 


She, mixing with the people there, 

Might come back alter’d, having caught 
The foolish, fashionable air 

Of knowing all, and feeling nought. 

This following touching bit of 
truth wants no explanation— 


Oh, how he lov’d her! She is wed! 
His fondness comes about his heart 
As milk comes when the babe is dead. 


The following is a fine artistic 
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treatment of the won girl after her 
confession of love— 


Her soul, which late I loved to invest 
With pity for my poor desert, 

Buried its face within my breast, 
Like a pet fawn by hunters hurt. 


The accepted asks himself of his 
first feeling at waking next morn- 
ing— 

What fortune did my heart foretell ? 

What shook my spirit as I woke, 

Like the vibrations of a bell 

Of which I had not heard the stroke. 


The good tone of Mr. Patmore’s 
poetry in the Angel in the House, is 
shown in one way by its contrast to 
that which most men would now 
hold to be bad,—the loose verses of 
‘the persons of quality’ and other 
writers, who represent fhe English 
school of poetry of, and long after, 
the time of Charles the Second, such 
as the Earl of Rochester, Sedley, 
Etherege, and the writers of many 
of the songs in the Orpheus, as 
printed in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 

That school of poetry holds woman 
to be, as a girl, little above a gay 
pleasure, and, as a wife,a burthen, 
an annoyance; as cunning and bad 
by nature, and good only by happy 
chances. Whereas we hold that 
the true view of woman is that of 
Mr. Patmore, that it is rather that 
the bad woman is a lower than low 
deformity of woman in unfallen Eve, 
than that the good one is an improve- 
ment of a lower woman of nature. 

The strong course of vice of 
which these writings are tokens, was 
met, first in England, and after- 
wards abroad, by societies for the 
reformation of manners, and by 
Queen Anne’s earnest proclamations 
against vice, profaneness, and im- 
morality. 

An old song thus talks of woman 
and wedlock— 


As sparks fly upwards man is born 
To sorrow and to trouble ; 

But he that takes to him a wife 
Doth make his burden double. 
For woman, we have always found, 

In strife and mischief to abound. 


A later writer says— 


Since a whole day of happiness no man 
Spent with a wile e’er since the world began. 
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Compare with this scoffing at 
wedlock Mr. Patmore’s words of a 
young husband— 


As if I chafed the sparks from glass, 
And said, ‘ It lightens ;’ hitherto 
The songs I’ve made of love may pass 
For all but for proportion true: 


But likeness and proportion both 
Hence fail, as if a child in glee, 
Catching the flakes of the salt froth, 
Cried, ‘ Look, my mother, here’s the sea.’ 


Again Sir Charles Sedley writes 
of honour in courtship— 


Come, then, my Celia, let’s no more 
This devil for a god adore. 

If we the laws of love had kept, 

And not in dreams of honour slept, 

He would have surely, long ere this, 
Have crown’d us with the highest bliss. 
Our joy had then been as complete 

As now our folly has been great, 


We think this even more than 
doubtful, and rather take Patmore’s 
view of the social evil— 


The wrong is made, and measured by 
The rights’ inverted dignity, 

Change love to shame, as love is high, 
So low in hell your bed shall be. 


An old song of Orpheus tells us, 
as a piece of good instruction— 


As Damon, who had hardly sped 
In wedlock’s heavy chains, 

His tender flocks with Thyrsis fed 
Upon the smiling plains ; 

Thus to the youth the sage exqlaim’d, 

And the curst hour in which he married, 
damn’d. 


Would’st thou, my friend, in pleasure live, 
Nor thy repose destroy ? 

Would’st thou the bliss that youth can give, 
Without remorse enjoy ? 

Oh ! shun that fatal rock, a wife, 

That galls thy days with endless plague and 
strife. 


We think the sage is here hardly 
worthy of his name, and take, as 
more worthy of Damon’s thought, 
Mr. Patmore’s apostrophe to a be- 
trayed daughter of Eve— 


Sweet patience sanctify thy woes! 
And doubt not but our God is just, 

Albeit unscath’d thy traitor goes, 
And thou art stricken to the dust, 


That penalty’s the best to bear 
Which follows soonest on the sin ; 
And guilt’s a game where losers fre 
Better than those who seem to win, 
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From another pen we have— 


Whoever steals a shilling, 
Through shame the guilt conceals ; 
In love, the perjur’d villain, 
With boasts the theft reveals. 
Old Song. 


‘A good wife (says Saadi, the old 
Persian poet), buxom and godly, 
will make the poorest man the 
equal of a king. If thou hast the 
happiness to take to thy bosom a 
friend, in a union that nothing will 
loosen, thou mayst beat the cymbals 
(of joy) before thy door seven times 
a day.’ 

These contrasts will help to show 
that Mr. Patmore’s writings are 
good wisdom as'well as good poetry ; 
and we think his Angel in the House 
would be a good wedding gift to a 
bridegroom from his friends; though, 
wherever it is read with a right 
view of its high aim, we believe it 
will be found itself, more or less, of 
an angel in the house, offering to 
woman herself a high pattern of 
gentle purity, and helping man to 
a knowledge and feeling of the ex- 
cellent in the true woman’s mind, 
which calls for such a knowledge 
and feeling, as a seedling that, 
under the skill and care of a good 
gardener, ripens in the most beau- 
tiful bloom, though, under rude 
ignorance, it might be utterly spoilt. 

‘ Keep,’ says our poet, 

Keep your undrest, familiar style 

For strangers, but respect your friend ; 
Her most whose matrimonial smile 

Is, and asks honour without end, 


One songster writes of Orpheus 
seeking from the dominions of Pluto 
his lost wife Eurydice— 

Pluto, enraged that any he 

Should enter his dominions free, 
And to inflict the sharpest pain, 
Made him a husband once again. 


Against this joke, for we take it 
only as a joke, we will set the death 
of a wife, as the subject of a dream, 
from Mr. Patmore’s pen; a pen that, 
like our own, can tell the world it is 
not a joke for a once happy husband 
and father of children to be left as 
the Welsh bard, Richard puts it— 


Fel c’lomen un adain, anwydoy, 


Sorrowing like a dove with one 
wing. 
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The duties of my life the same, 

Their meaning for the feelings gone ; 
Friendship impertinent, and fame 

Disgusting ; and, more harrowing, none ; 
Small household troubles fall’n to me; 

As, ‘ What time would I dine to-day ?’ 
And, oh! how could I bear to see 

Her noisy children at their play ? 


Besides, where all things limp and halt, 
Could I go straight? should I alone 
Have kept my love without default, 
Pitch’d at the true and heavenly tone? 
The festal day might come to mind, 
That miss’d the gift which more endears ; 
The hour which might have been more kind, 
And now less fertile in vain tears, 


The good of common intercourse, 
For daintier graces then despised, 
Now with what passionate remorse, 
What poignancy of hunger prized ! 
The little wrong, now greatly rued, 
Which no repentance now could right. 


So Petrarch, in the version of 
Lady Dacre— 


Nor aught of lovely, aught of gay in show, 
Shall touch my heart, now cold within 
her tomh, 
Who was, erewhile, my life and light below; 
So heavy, tedious, sad—my days unblest, 
That I, with strong desire, invoke death’s 
gloom, 
Her to behold, whom ne’er to have seen 
were best. 


With which, if we had room, we 
might compare the ode of the bard, 
Llywelyn Goch, on the death of the 
lovely Llencu Llwyd— 

Nid oes yn Ngwynedd, &c. 
In Gwenedd now no more I view 
Or moon, or light, or shining hue, &c. 


It is told by a commentator of 
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the Chinese book, The Book of Re- 
wards, that a statesman, having lost 
his beloved wife, showed so much 
sorrow that the emperor tried to 
console him, but that he soon con- 
soled himself with another mate; 
whereupon the emperor cried, ‘ Since 
that man is so unfaithful to his wife, 
how will he serve me with faithful- 
ness?’ and dismissed him from his 
office. 

We think Mr. Patmore hardly 
does justice to his muse, whose 
light footsteps trace such graceful 
figures in the Angel in the House, 
when he confines her to the un- 
danced couplets of the Cywydd, as 
the Welsh bards would call the 
verse of his Fuithful for Ever. 

The following is a fine bit of 
strong action in a storm— 


——— bow 
A blast made all the woodland bow ; 
Against the whirl of leaves and dust 
Kine dropp’d their heads ; the tortur’d gust 
Jagg’d and convulsed the ascending smoke 
To mockery of the lightning’s stroke. 
The blood prick’d, and a blinding flash 
And close, co-instantaneous crash, 
Humbled the soul, and rain all round, 
Resilient, dimm’d the whistling ground, 
Nor flagg’d in force from first to last, 
Till, sudden as it came, ’twas past ; 
Leaving a trouble in the copse 
Of brawling birds, and tinkling drops. 


In the strain, then, for which Mr. 
Patmore has tuned his lute, he is 
in company with great masters of 
song, though his music is quite his 
own; and we thank him for the 
profit as well as the pleasure 
afforded by the winning poesy of 
his pure-souled muse. 





